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PREFACE. 



SoME author says, that a good book needs no apo- 
logy ; andy as a preface is usually an apology, a book 
enters into the world with a better grace without one. 
I, howeyer^ appeal to those readers who are not glut- 
tons, but epicureis in literature» whether they do not 
wish to see the bill of fare« I appeal to montbly critics 
whether a preface that gives a view of the pretensions 
of the writer is not a good thing ? The author may 
overvalue bis subject and very naturally roay overrate 
the manner in which it is treated : but still he will ex- 
plain bis views, and facilitate the useful and necessary 
art which the French call reading mth the ihumb.'^'We 
call this hunting a boohy a terbi certainly invented by 
a sportsman. I leave the reader to choose which he 
pl^asesy whilst I lay before him the Contents and desiga 
of these volumes« 

BuRKE supposes that there are eighty thousand 
readers in Great Britain, nearly one hundredth part of 
its inhabitants ! Out of these we may calculate that 
ten thousand are nobility, clergy, or gentlemen of the 
learned professicHis« Of seventy thousand readers 
which remain, there are many who might be amused 
and instructed by books» which were not professedly 
adapted to the classes that have been enuraerated« 
With this view the following volumes have been com- 
posed. The title of *^ Populär Tales *' has been 
chosen^ not as a presumptuous and premature claim to 



IV 

popularity, but from the wish that they may be current 
beyond circles which are sometimes exclusively con- 
sidered as polite. 

The art of printing has opened to all classes of people 
various new Channels of entertainment and Information. 
— Aniongst the ancients, wisdom required austere man« 
ners and a length of beard to command attention ; but 
in our days, Instruction, in the dress of i&nocent amuse* 
ment, is not denied admittance amongst the wise and 
good of all ranks. It is therefore hoped that a suc« 
cession of stories adapted to different ages, sexes, and 
situations in life, will not be rejected by the public, un,- 
less they offend against raorality, tire by their sam^ess^ 
or disgust by their imitation of other writers. 

RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH. 
Edgewortk's Totm^ Feh. 1804f. 
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LAME JERVAS. 



CHAPTER L 

SoME years ago, a lad of the name of 
William Jervas, or, as he was called from 
his lameness, L^me Jervas, whose business 
it was to tend the horses in one of the Com- 
wall tin-mines, was missing. He was left 
one night in a little hut, at one end of the 
mine, where he always slept ; but, in the 
morning, he could no where be found ; and 
' this, his sudden disappearance, gave rise to 
ä number of stränge and ridiculous stories 
among the miners. The most rational, 
however, concluded that the lad, tired of 
his Situation, had made his escape during 
the night. It was certainly rather surprising 
that he could no where be traced j but, after 
the neighbours had wondered and talked for 
some time about it, the circumstance was by 
degrees forgotten. The name of William 
Jervas was scarcely remembered by any, ex- 

B 2 



4 POPULÄR TALES. 

cept two or three of the oldest miners, wheti, 
twenty years afterward, there came a party 
of gentlemen and ladies to see the mines ; 
and, as the guide was showing the curiosi- 
ties of the place, one among the Company, 
a gentleman of about six and thirty years of 
age, pointed to some letters that were carv- 
ed on the rock, and asked, * Whose name 
was written there ?' * Only the name of one 
William Jervas,' answered the guide ; * a 
poor lad, who ran away from the mines a 
great long while ago.* * Are you sure that 
he ran away ?' said the gentleman. * Yes,' 
answered the guide, ' sure and certain I am 
of that.' * Not at all sure and certain of 
any such thing,* cried one of the oldest of 
the miners, who interrupted the guide, and * 
then related all that he knew, all that he had 
heard, and all that he imagined and believed 
concerning the sudden disappearance of Jer- 
vas ; concluding by positively assuring the 
stranger, that the ghost of the said Jervas 
was often seen to walk, slowly, in the long 
west gallery of the mine, with a blue taper in 
bis band. — ' Iwill takemyBibleoath,' added 
the man, ' that about a month after he was 
missing, I saw the ghost just as the clock 
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Struck twelve, Walking slowly, with the light 
in one band, and a chain dragging after him 
in t'other ; and he was Coming straight to- 
wards me, and I ran away into the Stahles 
to the horses ; and from that time forth I've 
taken special good care never to go late in 
the evening to that there gallery, or near 
it ; for I never was so frightened, above or 
under ground, in all my born days.* 

The stranger, upon hearing this story, 
burst into a loud fit of laughter j and, on 
recovering himself, hedesired.the ghost-seer 
to look stedfastly in bis face, and to teil whe- 
ther he bore any resennblance to the ghost 
that walked with the blue taper in the west 
gallery. The miner stared for some minutes, 
and. answered, ^ No ; he that walks in the 
gallery isclear anotherguess sort of a persön j 
in a white jacket, a leathern apron, and rag- 
ged cap, like what Jervas used to wear in bis 
lifetime ; and, moreover, he limps in bis 
gait, as Lame Jervas always did, I remember 
well.' The gentleman walked on, and the 
miners observed, what had before escaped 
their notice, that he liraped a little; and, 
when he came again to the light, the guide. 
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after considering him very attentively, said, 
* If I was not afraid of afironting the like of 
a gentleman such as your honour^ I should 
make bold for to säy that you be very much 
— only a deal darker complexioned — you be 
very much of the same sort of person as-^ 
our Lame Jervas used for to be.' * Not at all 
like our Lame Jervas/ cried the old miner, 
who professed to have seen the ghost j * no 
more like to him than Black Jack to Blue 
John.^ The by- Standers laughed at this 
comparison ; and the guide, provoked at bed- 
ing laughed at, sturdily maintained, that not 
a man that wore a head in Cornwall should 
laugh him out of bis senses. Each party 
now growing violent in support of his opi* 
nion, from words they were just Coming to 
blows, when the stranger at once put an 
end to the dispute, by declaring that he 
was the very man. ' Jervas !' exclaimed 
they all at once, * Jervas alive !— our Lame 
Jervas turned gentleman !' 

The miners could scarcely believe their 
eyes or their eai's, especially when, upon 
following him out of the mine, they savv 
him get into a handsome coach, and drive 
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toward tba mansion of one of the principal 
gentkiBen of the neighbourhood, who was 
a proprietör <^the mine» 

Tbe next day all the head miners were 
invited to dine in tents, pitched in a field 
"Töjear this gentleman's house. It was fine 
weather, and harvest time j the guests as- 
sembled) and in the tenta found abimdance 
öf good cheei? provided for them. 

After dinner, Mr. R— , the master of 
the house, appeared, accompanied by Lame 
Jervas, drest in bis miner's cid jacket and 
Cap. Even the ghost-seer acknowledged 
that he now looked wonderful like himself. 
Mr. R — , the master of the house, fiUed 
a glass, and drank — * Welcome home to our 
friend Mr. Jervas ; and may good faith 
always meet with good fortune.' The toast 
went round} each drank, and repeated, 
* Welcome home to our friend Mr. Jervas ; 
and may good faith always meet with good 
fortune.' Indeed, what was meant by the 
good faith, or the good fortune, none could 
guess ; and many in whispers, and some 
aloud, made hold to ask for an explanation 
of the toast. 

Mr. Jervas, on whom all eyes were fixed. 
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after thanking the Company for their xvel' 
fome home^ took bis seat at the table ; and in 
compliance with Mr. R.'s request, and tbe 
wisbes of all present, related to tbem bis 
Story, nearly in tbe following manner : 

** Wbere I was born, or wbo were my 
parents, I do not well know myself j nor 
can I recoUect wbo was my nurse, or wbe- 
tber I was ever nursed at all : but, luckily, 
tbese circumstances are not of mucb im- 
portance to the world. Tbe first thing 
which I can disönctly remember is tbe being 
3et, along with a number of children of my 
own age, to pick and wash loose ore of tin 
mixed with the earth, which in those days 
we used to call shoad^ or squad — I don't 
know what you call it now." 

'* We call it squad to tbis day, master," 
interrupted one of the miners. 

" I might be at this time, I suppose," con- 
tinued tbe gentleraan, " about five or six 
years old j and, from that time tili I was 
thirteen, I worked in the mine wbere we 
were yesterday. From the bottom of my 
heart I rejoice that the times are bettered 
for youngsters since then ; for I know I 
bad a bard life of it. 
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*' My good master, here, never knew any 
thing of the matter ; but I was cruelly used 
by those under him. First, the old woman 
— Betty Morgan I think was her name — 
who set US our tasks of picking and washing 
the squadj was as cross as the rheumatism 
could make her. She never picked an ounce 
herseif, but made us do her heap for her 
among us : and I being the youngest, it 
was shoved down to me. Often and often 
my day's wages were kept back, not having 
done this woraan's task ; and I did not dare 
to teil my master the truth, lest she should 
beat me. But, God rest her soul ! she was 
an angel of light in comparison with the 
trap-door keeper, who was my next tyrant. 

*' Jt was our business to open and shut 
certain doors that were placed in the mine 
for letting in air to the different galleries : 
but my young tyrant left them every one to 
me to take care of ; and I was made to run 
to and fro tili I had scarcely breath in my 
body, while every miner in turn w^as swear- 
ing at me for the idlest little fellow upon 
the surface of the earth; though the surface 
of the earth, alas ! was a place on which I 
had never yet set my foot. 

B 5 
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^' In my own defence, I made all the 
excuses I could think of ; and, from ex- 
cuses, I went on to all kinds of deceit : for 
tyranny and injustice always produce cun- 
ning and falsehood» 

** One day, having shut all the doors on 
my side of the mine, I left three open on 
my companion's side. The men, I thought, 
would not go to work on that side of the 
mine for a day or two : but in this I was 
mistaken ; and about noon I was alarmed 
by the report of a man having been killed 
in one of the galleries, for want of fresh 
air^ 

" The door-keepers were summoned be- 
fore the overseer ; or, as you call him, the 
viewer. I was the youngesjt, and the blame 
was all laid upon me. The man, who had 
only swooned, recovered ; but I was thrash- 
ed and thrashed for the neglect of another 
person, tili the viewer was tired. 

** A weary life I led afterwards, with my 
friend the door-keeper ; who was enraged 
against me for having told the truth. 

" In process of time, as I grew stronger 
and bigger, I was set to other work. First, 
I was employed at the barrow ; and then a 
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pickaxe and a g-arf* were put into my 
hands ; and I thought myself a great man* 
— It was my fate to fall among the idiest 
set in the mine. I observed that those men 
who Worked by task, and Mrho bad the hick 
to hit upon easy beds of the rock^ were not 
obliged to work more tban three ör four 
hours a day : they got high wages with little 
labour ; and they spent their money jollily 
above-ground, in the alehouses, as I heard. 
I did not know that these jolJy fellows often 
left their wives and families starving while 
they were getting drunk. 

" I longed for the time when I should be 
a man, and do as I saw others do. 1 longed 
for the days when I should be able to drink 
and be idle ; and, in the mean time, I set 
all my wits to work to baffle and overreach 
the viewer. 

" I was now about fourteen ; and, had 
I grown up with these notions and habits, 
I must have spent my life in wretchedness, 
and I should probably have ended my days 
in a workhouse : but, fortunately for me, 

* A gad is a tool used in mines; it resembles a 
smith's punch. 
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an accident happened, which made as great 
a change in my mind as in my body. 

** One of my companions bribed me with 
a strong dram, to go down into a hole in 
the mine to search for bis gad ; which he, 
being half intoxicated, had dropped. My 
head could not stand the strength of the 
dram which he made me swallow to give 
me courage ; and, being quite insensible to 
the danger, I took a leap down a precipice 
which I shöuld have shuddered to look at, 
if I had not lost my recollection. 

** I soon came to my senses, for I broke 
my leg ; and it is wonderful I did not break 
my neck by my fall. I was drawn up by 
cords, and was carried to a hut in the mine, 
near the stables, where I lay in great pain. 

** My master was in the mine at the time 
the accident happened ; and, hearing where 
I was, he had the goodness to come directly 
to me himself, to let me know that he had 
sent for a surgeon. 

'* The surgeon, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, was not at home ; but there was 
then upon a visit to my master's a Mr. Y — , 
an old gentleman who had been a swrgeon ; 
and, though he had for many years left off 
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practice, he no sooner heard of the acci- 
dent that had happened to me, than he 
had the goodness to come down in the 
mine to set my leg. 

" After the Operation was over, my 
master returned to teil me that I should 
want for nothing, Never shall I forget 
the humapity with which he treated me. 
I do not remember that I had ever heard 
him speak to me before this time ; but now 
his voice and manner were so füll of com- 
passion and kindness^ that I looked up to 
him as to a new sort of being. 

** His goodness wakened and warmed 
xne to a sense of gratitude — the first vir- 
tuous emotion I was conscious of having 
ever feit. 

" I was attended with the greatest care, 
during my iilness, by the benevolent sur- 
geon, Mr. Y — . The circumstance of my 
having been intoxicated, when I took the 
leap, had been concealed by the man who 
gave me the dram ; who declared that I had 
fallen by accident, as I was looking down 
the hole for a gad that I had dropped. I 
did not join in this falsehood ; for, the mo- 
ment my master spoke to me with so much 
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goodness about my'mishap,itiy heart opened 
to him, and I told hira just how the thing 
happened. 

** Mr. Y — also heard the truth from me, 
and I had no reason to repent having told 
it, for this gave him, as he said, hopes that 
I might turn out well, and was the cause of 
his taking some pains to instruct me. He 
observed to me, that it was a pity a lad like 
me should, so early in my days, take to 
dram-drinking ; and he explained the con- 
sequences of intemperance, of which I had 
never before heard or thought. 

" While I was confined to my bed, I had 
leisure for many reflections. The drunken 
and brutal among the miners, with whom I 
fbrmerly associated, never came near me in 
my illness; but the better sort used to 
come and see me often ; and I began to 
take a liking to their ways, and to wish to 
Imitate them. 

" As they stood talking over their own 
affairs in my hut, I learned how they laid 
out their time and their money; and Inow 
began to desire to have, as they had, a little 
garden, and property of my own, for which 
I knew I must work hard. So I rose from 
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my bed with very different views from those 
which I had when I was laid down upon 
it ; and from this tirae forward I kept 
Company with the sober and industrious, 
as much as I could, I saw things with 
different eyes; formerly, I used, like my 
companions, to be ready enough to take 
any advantage that lay in my way of my 
employer ; but my gratitude to him who 
had befriended me in my hclpless State, 
wrought such a change in me, that I now 
took part with my master on all occasions, 
and could not bear to see him wronged— 
so gratitude first made me honest. 

" My master would not let the viewer 
turn me out of the work, as he wanted to 
do, because I was lame and weak, and not 
able to do much. — * Let him have the care 
of my horses in the stable/ said my master 
— ' he can do something. I don*t want to 
make money of poor Lame Jervas. So, as 
long as he is willing to work, he shall not 
be turned out to starve.' — These were his 
very words ; and, when I heard them, I 
said in my heart, ' God bless him !' And, 
from that time forth, I could, as I thought. 
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have fought with the stoutest man in the 
mine that said a word to his disparagement. 

" Perhaps my feeling of attachment to 
him was the stronger, because he was, I may 
say, the first person then in the world who 
had ever shown me any tenderness, and 
the only one from whom I feit sure of 
meeting with justice. 

** About this time, as I wasbusied in the 
stable, unperceived by them, I saw through 
a window a party of the miners, amongst 
whom were several of my old associates, at 
work opposite to me. Suddenly, one of 
them gave a shoüt — then all was hushed — 
they threw down their tools, huddled to- 
gether j and I judged, by the keenness of 
their looks, that they knew they had made 
ßomevaluable di^covery. I furtherobserved, 
that, instead ofbeginning to work the vein, 
they covered it up immediately witUrubbi^h, 
and defaced the country with their pickaxes j 
so that, to look at, no one could have sus- 
pected there was any load to be found near. 
I also saw them secrete a lump of spar, in 
which they had reason to guess there were 
Cornish diamonds, as they call them, and 
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they carefuUy hid the bits of kellus *, which 
they had picked out, lest the viewer should 
notice thera, and suspect the truth. 

^* From all this, the whispering that went 
on, and the pains they took to chase or 
entice the overseer away from the spot, I 
conjectured they meant to keep their dis- 
covery a secret, that they might turn it , 
to their own advantage. 

*' There was a passage out of the raine, 
known only to themselves, as they thought, 
through which they int^nded to convey all 
the newly-found ore. This passage, I should 
observe, led through an old gallery in the 
mine, along the side of the mountain, im- 
mediately up to the surface of the earth j 
so that you could, by this way, come in 
and out of the mine without the assistance 
of the gin^ by which people and ore are 
usually let down or drawn up. 

*^ I made myself sure of my facts by 
searching this passage, in which I found 
plenty of their purloined treasure, I then 
wönt up to one of the party, whose name was 

* Kellus is the miners' name for a substance like a 
white soft stone, which lies above the fluor or spar, near 
to a vein. 
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Clarke, and, drawing him aside, ventured 
to expostulate with him. Clarke cursed me 
for a spy, and then knocked me down, and 
returned to teil his associates wliat I had 
been saying, and how he had served me* 
They one and all swore that they would be 
revenged upon me, if I gave the least hint 
of what I had seen ta our master. 

** From this time they watched me, when- 
ever he came down amongst us, lest I should 
have an opportunity of speaking to him ; 
and they never, on any account, would suf- 
fer me to go out öf the mine. Under pre- 
tence that the horses must be looked after, 
and that no one tended them so well as Idid, 
they contrived to keep me prisoner night 
and day ; hinting to me pretty plainly, that 
if I ever again complained of being thus 
shut upy I should not long be buried aüve. 

" Whether they would have gone the 
lengths they threatened I know not : per- 
haps they threw out these hints only with a 
design to intimidate me, and so to preserve 
their secret. I confess I was alarmed ; but 
there was something in the thought of show- 
ing my good master how much I was at- 
tached to his interests, that continually pre- 
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vailed over my fears ; and my spirits rose 
with the reflectioD, that I, a poor insignifi- 
cant lad ; I, tbaft was often the sco£[^ and 
laughing^stock of the miners.; I, that went 
by the name of Lame Jeroas ; I, who they 
thought coutd be bullied to any thing by 
their threats, might do a nobler action than 
any man amongst them would have the 
courage to do in my place. Then the kind- 
ness of my master, and the words he said 
about me to the viewer^ came into my me- 
mory ; and I was so worked up, that I re- 
solved» let the consequence be what it 
might, I would, living or dying, be faithful 
to my^enefactor» 

" I now waited anxiously for an oppor- 
t^iriity to speak to him ; and if I did but 
hear the sound of his voice at a distance, 
my heart beat violently. ' You little know,* 
thought I, * that there is one here, whom 
perhaps you quite forget, who is ready 
to hazard his life, to do you a Service.* 

" One day, as he was Coming near the 
place where I was at work, rubbing down a 
horse, he took notice that I fixed my eyes 
very earnestly uppn him ; and he came 
closer to me, saying, ' I am glad to see you 
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better, Jervas : — do you want any thing V 
* I want for nothing, thank you, sir ;— büt,* 
^-^ai\d, as I Said but, I loöked round, to see 
ivho was near. Instantly Clarke, one of the 
gang, who had bis eye upon us, called me, 
and despatched me, on some errand, to a 
distant part of the mine« As I was Coming 
back, ho.wever, it was my good fortune to 
meet my master by himself in one of the 
galleries. I told him my secret, and my 
fears. He answered me only with a nod, and 
these words, * Thank you — trust to me— 
make haste back to those that sent you.* 

*^ I did so; but I fancy there was.$ome- 
thing unusuai in my manner or countcSHance 
which gave alarm ; for, at the cl«ßl(;iof 




day, I saw Clarke and the gang whispel , 
together ; and I observed that they refraliied 
from going to their secret treasure the whole 
of the day. I was in great fear that they 
suspected me, and that they would take 
immediate and perhaps Woody revenge. 

" These fears increased when I found my- 
self left alone in my hut at night ; and, as I 
lay quite still, but broad awake, in my bed, 
I listened to every sound, and once or twice 
Started up on hearing some noise near 
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me ; but it was only the liorses moving in 
the Stähle, which was close to my hut. .1 
lay down again, laughing at my own fears, 
and endeavoured to compose myself to 
sleep, reflecting that I had never in my life 
more reason to sleep with a safe conscience. 
*^ I then turned round, and feil into a 
•sweet sound sleep ; byt from this I was sud- 
denly roused by a noise at.the door of my 
hut. * It is only the horses again/ thought 
I ; but, opening my eyes, I saw alight under 
the door. I rübbed my eyes, hoping I had 
been in a dream :* the light disappeared; 
,and I thought it was my fancy. Asikept 
my ey^s, however, turned towards the door, 
I §aw a liglit again through the key-hole ; 
and the latch was pulled up ; the door was 
then softly pushed inwards, and I,saw on the 
wall the large shadow of a man with a pistol 
in his hand. My heart sunk within me,«nd 
I gave myself up for lost. The man cäme 
in : he was muffled up in a thick coat, his 
hat was slouched, with a lantern in his hand. 
Which of the gang it was I did not know ; 
but I took it for granted that it was one of 
them come with intent to murder me. Ter- 
ror at this instant left me ; and starting up- 
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right in my bed, I exclaimed — ^ I'm ready 
to die ! I die in a good cause ! Give me five 
minutes to say my prayers !* and I feil upon 
my knees ; the njian standing silent beside 
the bed, with one band upon me» as if 
afraid I should escape from him. 

*' When I had finished my short prayer, 
I looked up towards my nnirderer, expect- 
ing the stroke : but, what was my durprise 
and joy, when, as he held the lantem up to 
bis face, I beheld — the countenance of my 
master, smiling upon me with the most cfn- 
couraging benevolence. * * Awake, Jervas/ 
Said he, ' and try if^you can find out the 
difference between a friend and an enemy. 
Put on yoür clothes as fast as you can, and 
show me the way to this new vein.* 

"No onp cver was sooner dressed thanj 
was. I led the way to the spot, which was 
covered up with rubbisb, so that I was some 
time Clearing out an opening, my master 
assisting me all the while : for, as he said, he 
was impatient to get me out of the minesafe, 
as he did not think my apprehensions wholly 
without foundation. The light of our lan- 
tern was scarcely sufBcient for our purpose ; 
but, when we came to the vein, my master 
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saw enougfa tol)e certain ^hat I was in the 
right. We covered up the place as before, 
and he noted the Situation, so tbat he could 
be sure to und it again. Then I showed 
him the way to the secret passage; but 
this passage he Jcnew already» for by it he 
had descended into the mine this night. 

^' As we passed along, I pointed out the 
heaps of ore which lay ready to be carried 
off. ^ It is enough, Jervas/ said he, clap« 
plng bis band upon my Shoulder, < you have 
given me proof sufficient of your fidelity, 
Since you were so ready to die in a good 
cause, and that cause mine, it is my busi« 
ness to take care you sbali live by it : so 
foUow me out of this place directly ; and I 
will take good care of youV my honest lad.* 
, " I foUowed him with quick steps, and a 
joyful heart : he took me home with him to 
his own bou&e, where he said I might sleep 
for the rest of the night secure from all fear 
of murderers ; and so, showing me into a 
small closet within his own bed^chamber, he 
wished me a good night ; desiring me, if I 
waked early, not to open the window-shüt* 
ters of my room, nor go to the window, lest 
some of bis people should see me. 
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** I lay down, for the first time in my 
life, lipon a feather-bed ; but, whether it 
was from the unusual feeling of the soft bed, 
er from the hurry of mind in which I had 
been kept, and the sudden cbange of my 
circumstances, I could not sleep a wink all 
the remainder of the night. 

" Before daybreak, my master came into 
my room and bid me rise, put on the clothes 
which he brought me, and follow him with- 
^' out making any noise. I foUowed him out 
'^i^pf the house before any body eise was awake: 
aijd he^iook me across the fields towards the 
high road. At this place we waited tili w^ 
heard the tinkling of the bells of a team of 
horses. * Here comes the waggon,* said 
he, * in which you are to go. I have taken 
every possible precaution to prevent any of 
the miners, or people in the neighbourhood, 
from tracing you ; and you will be in safe- 
ty at Exetef, with my friend Mr. Y — , to 
whom I am going to send you. Take this,* 
continued he, putting a letter directed to 
Mr. Y — into my band ; and here are five 
guineas for you. I shall desire Mr. Y—- 
to pay you an annuity of ten guineas out 
of the profits of the new vein, provided 
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it turns out well, and you do not tum out 
ilL So fare you well, Jervas. I shall hear 
how you go on ; and I only hope you will 
serve your next master, whoever he may be, 
as faithfuUy as you have served me/ 

** * I shall never find so good a raaster/ 
was all I could say for the soul of me : for I 
was quite overcome by his goodness, and by 
sorrow at parting with him, as I theo 
thought, for «ver. 




CHAPTER IL 

^^ The morning clouds began to clear 
away ; I could see my master at some dis« 
tance, and I kept looking after him, as the 
Waggon went on slowly, and as he walked 
fast away over the fields : but, when I had 
lost sight of him, njy thoughts were forcibly 
turned to other things. I seemed to awake 
to quite a new scene and ne w feelings. 
Buried under ground in a mine, as I had 
been frora my infancy, the face of nature 
was totally unknown to me. 

" * We shall have a brave fine day of it, 

VOL. I. c 
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I hqpe and trust/ said the waggoner, 
ipointing witli faia long wfeip to the rising 

" He went on, whistliog, nAilst I, to 
whom the rising sun was a Sj^ctade wholly 
smprising, e(tarted upin astottishmenti I 
know not VfhBt-^^iSfiJip^tiof^ I uttered» as 
I gazed upon it ihutlM&okets^tthe wag- 
^onerburst out into a loud laughw^ * Lud a 
marcjfj^ said he, Holding bis sides, ^ to hear 
un^ and look at un^ a body would tbmk tbe 
oaf bad never seen the^atun rise afore in all 
bis born days !' 

*^ Upon this bint, whicb was nearer the 
trutb than he imagined, recoUecting tbat 
we ^vere still in Gornwall, and not out of 
the Teacb of my enemies, I drew myself 
%ack into the waggon, lest any of the miners 
passing the road to their moming's work, 
imjght Chance to spy me out. 

** It was'well for me that I took this pre- 
caution ; ¥br we had not gone much farther 
^hen we met a party of the miners : and, as 
I sat wedged up in a comer behind a beap 
of parcels, I heard tbe voice of Clarke, wbo 
asked the waggoner as he passed us, * What 
o'clock it migbt be ?* I kept myself quite 
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snug tili he was out of sight ; nay» Unfg 
afterwards, I was content to sit witbi^tbe 
Waggon, rather than venture out ; eikd I 
amused myself with listeningtothebeUs of 
the team, which jingled continually. 

** On our second day's journey, however, 
I ventured out of my hiding-place : I walk- 
ed with the waggoner up and down tlie 
hills» enjoying the fresh air, the 4iinging of 
the birds, and the delightful smell of the 
honeysuckles and the dogroses in the 
hedges. Ali these wild flowers, and ey|in 
the weeds on the banks by the way^i(^e, 
were to me matters of wonder and admira^ 
tion. At every step, almost, I paused to 
^bserve something that was new tonie; and 
I could not help feeling surprised at the in- 
sensibility of my fellow-traveller, ^ho plod- 
ded on» seldom interruptiog bis whistling» 
except to cry, * Gee, Blackbird, aw, woafVi 
or, * How now, Smiler ;' and certain other 
words or sounds of menace and encourage- 
ment, addf essed to bis horses in a languag^ 
which seemed intelligible to them and to 
him^ though utterly incomprehensible to 
me. 

^* Once, as I was in admiration of a plant, 

c2 
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whose stem was about two feet high, and 
which had a round shining pale purple 
beautiful flower, the waggoner, with a look 
of extreme scorn, exclaigied, * Help thee, 
lad, does not thee know 'tis a common 
thistle ? Didst thee not know that a thistle 
would prick thee ?' continued he, laughing 
at the face I made *when I touched the 
prickly leaves : ' why my horse, Dobbin, 
has more sense by half! he is not like 
an ass hunting for thistles/ 

"* After this, the waggoner seemed to 
look upon me as very nearly an idiot. Just 
3» we were going into the town of Ply- 
mouth, he eyed me from head to foot, and 
muttered, * The lad's beside himself, sure 
enough/ In truth, I believe I was a droU 
figure ; for my hat was stuck füll of weeds, 
and of all sorts of wild flowers ; and both 
j».iQy coat and waistcoat pockets were stufFed 
out with pebbles and funguses. 

"Such an effect, however, had the wag- 
goner's contemptuous look upoif me, that I 
puUed the weeds out of my hat, and threw 
down all my treasure of pebbles before we 
entered the town. Nay, so much was I over- 
awed, and in such dread was I of passing for 
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an idiot, that when we came within view of 
the sea, in the fine harbour of Plymoüth^ I 
did not utter a single exclamation : although 
I^ was Struck prodigiously at this my first 
sight of the ocean, as much aipost as I 
had been at the spectacle of theÄising sun. 
I just ventured, however, to ask my com- 
panion some questigns about the vessels 
lyhich.I beheld sailing on the sea, and the 
shipping with which the bay was filled. But 
he answered coldly, * They be nothing in 
life but the boats and ships, man : tbem that 
i see them for the farst time, are often Struck 

all on a heap, as I've noticed, in passing by 
here : but IVe seen it all a many and a niany 
times/ So he turned away, went on chew* 
ing a straw, and seemed not a whit mpre 
moved with admiration than he had been 
at the sight of my thistle. 

"I conceived a high opinion of a man who 
had seen so much that he could admire no- 
thing ; and he preserved and increased my 
respect fo^himby theprofound silence which 
he maintained, during the five succeeding 
days of our journey : he seldom or ever open- 
ed his Ups, except to inform me of the names 
of the towns through which we passed. I 
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h^ve since reflected it was fortunate for me 
tRat I had Such asuperciliousfellow-traveller 
an my first journey ; for he made me at once 
thoroughly sensible of my own ignorance, 
aad extremely anxious to supply my defi- 
ciencies, and tofindone whowouldgivesome 
other answer to my questions» f faan a smile 
of contempt, or, ^ I da na hnccw^ I sa^* 

" We arrived at Exeter at last ; and, with 
much ado, I found my way to Mr. Yt— *s 
house. It was evening wben I got there ; 
and the i^rvant, to whom I gave the letter, 
said he supposed Mr. Y — woutd not see me 
that night, as he liked to bave his evenings^ 
to himself ; but he took the letter, and in 
a t&jr minutes returned, desiring me to 
foUow him up stairs. 

*• I fbund the good old gentleman and 
some of his friends in his study, with his 
children about him ; one little ebap on his 
knee, another climbing on the arm of bis 
chair ; and two bigger lads werebusy lock- 
iüg at a glass tube, which he was^showing 
them wben I came in. It does not become 
me to repeat the handsome things he said^ 
to me, upon reading over my good master*s 
letter ; but he was very gracious to me, and 
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told me tbajt he would look out for some 
place or eiaploy ment tbat would auit me y 
aod, ia the meaa time, that I ahould be wel« 
come to stay ia hia house» wbere I ahoold 
meet with tbe good treatment (wbich- he 
was> pleaaed to say) I deaecved^ Theo» 
observiag. that I was overcome with bash«. 
fulness, at being looked at by so m»ny 
strangers, he kindly dismissed me». 

'• The next day he sent for me s^aia ta 
bis study, when he was alooe i and asked 
me several questions, seeming pleased with 
the^ openness and simpücity of my answei^s« 
He saw that I^aeed, with vaat curiosity, at 
several objecta in tjie room, whick w^re 
new to me : and, pointing to the gktsa^ tube« 
which he had been showing the boys when.1 
first came in, he asked me if they had such 
things as that in our mines ; and if I koew 
the use of it ? I told bim T had seen some- 
thing like it in our overseer's hands ; but 
that I had never known its m^ It was a 
thermometer. Mr. Y — took great pains 
to show me how, and on what occasions» 
this instrument might be usefuL 

"I saw I had now to do with a perspn 
who was somewhat difFerent from my friend 
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the waggoner; and I cannot express the 
surprise and gratitude I feit, wfaen I found 
that he did not think me quite a foo]. In- 
stead of löoking at me with scorn, as one 
' very nearly an tdioty he answered my ques- 
tions with condescension ; and sometimes 
was so good as to add, ' That's a sensible 
quästion, vay lad.* 

*' While we were looking at the therrao- 
meter, he found out that I could not read 
the words, temperate^ freezing point^ boiU 
ing water heat, S^c* which were written upon 
the ivory scale, in small characters. He 
töok that occasion to point out to me the 
use and advantages of knowing how to read 
and write ; and he told me that, as I wish- 
ed to learn, he would desire the writing- 
master, who came to attend his young 
grandson, to teach me. 

" I shall not detain you with a Journal 
of my progress through my spelling-book 
and copy-bo4)ks : it is enough to say that I 
applied with diligence, and soon could 
write my name in rather more intelligible 
characters than those in which the name 
of Jervas is cut on the rock, that we were 
looking at yesterday. 
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My eagerness to read the books wliich 
he put into my hands, and the attention 
which I paid to bis lessons, pleased my 
writing-master so much, that he took a 
pride, as he said, * in bringing mejorward . 
asfdst as possibk.* 

** And here, I must confess, he yqis ra- 
ther imprudent in the warmth of his^ com« 
mendations ; my head could not stand 
them : as much as I was humbled and mor- 
tified by the waggoner's calling me an idiotj 
so much was- 1 elated by my .writing-ma- 
stfer's calling me a genius. I wrote some 
very bad lines in praise of a thistle, which I 
thought prodigiously fine, because my writ- 
ing-master looked surprised, when I showed 
them to him ; and becau§e he told me that, 
having given a copy of them to some gen- 
tlemen in Exeter, they agreed that the 
. rhymes were xvonder/uljbr me. 
^* I was at this period very nearly spoiled 
for life: but fortunately Iny friend Mr. Y— 
saw my danger, and cured me of my con- 
ceit, without damping my ardour to acquire 
knowledge. He took me to the books in 
his study, and showed me many volumes of 
fine poems which had been written j point« 

c 5 
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ing out some passages to me that greatly 
diminished my admiration of my own lines 
on the thistle. The vast distance, which I 
perceived between myself and tbese writers, 
threw me into despair. Mr. Y— r, seeing 
me thoroughly abashed, observed that he 
was glad to find I saw the diflFerence be- 
tween bad and good poetry j and pointed 
out to me, it was not likely, if I turned my 
industry to writing verses, that I should 
ever either earn my bread or equal those 
who had enjoyed greater advantages of lei- 
sure and education. * But, Jervas,' conti- 
nued he, * I commend you for your appli- 
cation, and quickness in learning to write 
and read, in so short a time : you will find 
both these qualificetions of great advantage 
to you. Now, I advise you, turn your 
thoughts to something that may make you 
useful to other people. You have your 
bread to earn, and this you can only do by 
making yourself useful in some way or other. 
Eook about you, and you will see that I teil 
you truth. You may perceive that the serv- 
ants in my house are all useful to me ; and 
that I pay them for their Services. The 
Cook who can dress my dinner, the baker 
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who bakes bread for me, the smith who 
knows how to shoe my horses, the writipg* 
master who undertakes to teach my child-» 
ren to write, can all earn nv)my fox them- 
selves» and makethemselves independent.««-« 
And you may remark that, of all those I 
bave mentioned, the writing-master is the 
most respected, and the best paid. There 
are some kinds of knowledge, and some 
kinds of labour, that are moxe higUy paid 
for than others. But I have said enough 
to you, Jervas, for the present : I do not 
want to lecture you, but to serve you.— 
You are a young lad, and have had no ex** 
perience ; I am an old man, and have had. 
a great deal : so perhaps my advice may 
be of some use to you.' 

" His advice was indeed of the greatest 
use to me ; every word he said sunk into my 
mind. I wish those who giye advice to young 
people, especially to those in a lower Station 
than themselves, would foUow this gentle« 
man^s example ; and, instead of haranguing 
with the haughtiness of superior knowledge, 
wöuld speak with such kindness as to per- 
suade at the same time that they convince. 

" The very day that Mr. Y— - spoke to 
me in this manner, he called m^^ \JaaX L 
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might teil his eldest son the natnes which we 
miners give to certain fossils that had been 
sent him from Cornwall ; and, after observ- 
ing to his son that this knowledge would be 
useful to him, he begged me to teil him ex- 
actly how the mine, in which I had been em- 
ployed, was worked. . This I did, as well as 
I was able; and, imperfectas my description 
was, it entertained the boys so much that I 
determined to try to make a sort of model 
of the tin-mine for their amusement. 

^^ Bat this I found no easy task ; my re- 
membrance, even of the place in which I 
had lived all my life, was not sufficiently 
exact to serve me, as to the length, height, 
breadth, &c. of the different parts: and, 
though Mr; Y — had a good collqction of 
fössils, I was at a loss, for want of materials, 
to represent properly the different strata and 
veins ; or, as we call it, the country. 

" My temper, naturally enthusiastic, was 
not on this occasion to be daunted by any 
difficulties. I was roused by the notion that 
I should be able to complete something that 
would be realhf useful to my kind benefac- 
tor's sons ; and I anticipated, with rapture, 
the moment when I should produce my mo- 
delcompletep and justify Mr. Y — \ opinion 
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of my diligence and capacity . I thought of 
nothing eise, from the moment these ideas 
came into my head. The measures, plans, 
and specimens of eartlis and ore, which 
were wanting, I knew coiild only be ob- 
tained from the mine ; and, such was my 
ardour to accomplish my little project, that 
I determined, at all hazards, to return into 
Cornwall, and to ask my good master's per- 
mission to revisit the mine in the night- 
time. 

" Accordingly, without a moment's de- 
lay, I set out upon this expedition. Part of 
the journey I performed on foot ; but wher- 
ever I could, I got a set down, because I 
was irapatient to get near the Landes End. 
I concluded that the wonder excited by my 
sudden disappearance had sutisided by this 
time; that I was too insignificant to make 
it worth while to continue a search after me 
for more than a few days ; and that, in all 
likelihood, my master had dismissed from 
his work the gang who had been concerned 
in the plot, and who were the only persons 
whose revenge I had reason to fear. 

^* However, as I drew nearer the mine, 
I had the prudence not to expose myself un- 
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necessarily ; and I watched my opportunity 
so well that I contrived to meet my master, 
in his walk homeward, when no one was 
with him. I hastily gave him a letterfrom 
Mr.y — 5 as a certificate of my good con- 
duct since my leaving him j then explained 
the reason of my return, and asked permis- 
sion to examine tl^e mines that night 

*' He expressed a good deal of surprise, 
but no displeasure, at my boldness in return- 
ing : he willingly granted my request ; but, 
at the same time, warned me that some of 
my enemies were still in äie neighbourhood ; 
and that, though he haddismissed them from 
his works, and though several had fled the 
country in search of employment elsewhere, 
yet he was informed that two or three of the 
gang, and Clarke among the number, were 
Seen lurking about the country : that they 
had sworn vengeance against me for betrag/' 
ing them, as they called it ; and had been 
indefatigably active in their search afler me. 

*' My master consequently advised me to 
stay only the ensuing night, and to depart 
before day-break : he also cautioned me 
not to wake the man who now slept in my 
hut in the mine. 
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I did not like to spoil the only good 
suitof clothes of which I waspossessed; so^ 
before I went down into the mine, I got 
from my master my old jacket, apron, and 
cap, in which being equipped, and furnish- 
ed with a lantem, and rod for measuring, I 
descended into the mine, 

** I went to work as quietly as possible, 
surveyed the place exactly,andremembered 
what I had heard Mr. Y— observe, • that 
people can never make their knowledge use- 
ful, if they have not been at the pains to 
make it exact/ I was determined to give 
him a proof of my exactness : accordingly^ 
I measured and minuted down every thing 
with the most cautious accuracy ; and, so 
intent was my mind upon my work, the 
thoughts of Clarke and his associates never 
came across me for a moment. Nay, I ab- 
solutely forgot the man in the hut, and am 
astonished he was not sooner waked. 

" What rousedhim at last was, I believe, 
the noise I made in loosening some earth 
and stones for specimens. A great stone 
came tumbling down, and immediately af- 
terwards I heard one of the horses neigh, 
which showedme I had waked them at least> 
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and I betook myself to a hiding-place, in 
the western gallery, where I kept quiet, for 
I believe a quarter of an hour, in order tor 
give the horses and the man, if he were 
awake, time to go to sleep again. 

" I ventured out of my hiding-place too 
soon ; for, just as I left my nook, I saw the 
man at the end of the gallery. Instantly, 
upon the sight of me, he put both his hands 
before his face, gave a loud shriek, turned 
his back, and took to his heels with the 
greatest precipitation. I guessed that, as 
he Said yesterday, he took me for the ghost 
of myself; and that his terror made him 
mistake my lantern for a blue taper. I had 
no chain ; but that I had a rod in my band 
is most certain : and it is also true that I 
took advantage of his fears, to drive him 
out of my way ; for the moment he began 
to run, I shook my roü as fast and as loud 
as I could against the tin top of my lantern : 
and I trampled with my feet as if I was 
pursuing him. 

^' As soon as the coast was clear, I has- 
tened back for my specimens ; which I 
packed up in my basket, and then decamp- 
ed as fast as I could. This is the only time 
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I ever walked in the western gallery with a 
blue taper in my hand, dragging a chain 
after me, whatever the ghost-seer may re- 
port to the contrary. 

" I was heartily glad to get away, and 
to have thus happily accomplished the ob- 
ject of my journey. I carried my basket on 
my back for some miles, tili I got to the 
place where a waggon put up ; and in this 
I travelled safely back to Exeter. 

" I determined not to show my model to 
Mr. Y — or the boys, tili it should be as 
complete as I could make it. I got a good 
ingenious carpenter, who had been in the 
habit of working for the toy-shops, to help 
^ me ; and läid out the best part of my world- 
ly treasure upon this my grand first pro- 
ject. I had new modeis made of the sieves 
for lueingj the boa: and trougfij the buddle^ 
wrecky and tool*, beside some dozen of 
wooden workmen, wheelbarrows, &c.; with 
which the carpenter, by my directions, fur- 
nished my mine. I paid a smith and tin-, 
man, moreover, for modeis of our stamps 

* The names of vessels and machines used in the 
Cornish tin*mines. 
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and bhxving'kotise, and an iron grate for my 
box : besides, I had a Hon rampant\ and 
other sojall matters^ from tbe pewterer; also; 
a pair of bellows, finiahed by the glover j 
for all which articles^ as they were out of 
the common Avay, I was charged high« 

" It was some tirae, even when all thia 
was ready, before we could contrive toraake 
our puppets do their business properly : but 
patience accomplishes every thing. At last 
we got our wooden miners to obey lus^ and 
to perform their several tasks at the word of 
command ^ that is to say, at the pulling of 
certain strings and wires» which we fastened 
to their legs, arms, heads, and Shoulders ^ 
which wires, faeing slender and black, were 
at a little distance invisible to the specta^ 
tors. When the skeletons were perfect, we 
feil to work to dress and paint them j and 
I never shall forget the delight with which 
I contemplated our whole Company of pup- 
pets : men, wonien, and children, fresh 
painted and dizened out» all in their proper 
colours. The carpenter could scarcely pre- 

♦ A lion rampant is stamped on the block-tin which 
is brought thence. 
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vent me from spoiling them : I was so im- 
patient to set them at wörk that I could. 
not wait tili their clothes were dry ;• and I 
was every half hour rubbing my fingers 
upon their cheeks, to try whether the red 
paint was yet hard enough. 

" With some pride, I announced my in- 
tended exbibition to Mr. Y — ; and he ap- 
pointed that evening for seeing it, saying 
that none but his own boys should be pre- 
sent at the first representation. It was for 
them alone it was originally designed ; but 
I was so charmed with my newly finished 
work, that I would gladly have had all £x- 
eter present at the exhibition. However, 
before night, I was convinccd of my friend 
Mr, Y — 's superior prudence : the whole 
thii^^ as the carpenter said, went o/f pretty 
well ; but several disasters happened, which 
I had not foreseen. There was one stiflFold 
fellow, whose arms, twitch them which way 
I would, I could never get to bend y and 
an obstinate old woman, who would never 
do any thing eise but curtsey, when I want- 
ed her to kneel down and to do her work. 
My children sorted their heaps of rubbish 
and ore very dexterously ; excepting one 
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unlucky little chap, who, from the begin- 
ning, had his hesid, some how or other, turn- 
ed the wrong way upon his Shoulders; and 
I could never manage, all the night, to set 
it right again : it was in vain I flattered my- 
self that his wry neck would escape Observa- 
tion ; for, as he was one of the wheelbarrow 
boys, he was a conspicuous figure in the 
piece ; and, whenever he appeared, wheel- 
ing or emptying his barrow, I to my mor- 
tification heard repeated peals of laughter 
from the spectators, in which even my 
patron, notwithstanding his good-natured 
struggles against it for some time, "wbs at 
last compelled ta join. 

" I, all the while, was wiping my fore- 
head behind my show-box; for I nevier 
was in such a bath of heat in my life: not 
the hardest day's work I ever wrought in 
the mine made me one half so hot as setting 
these puppets to work. 

'' When my exhibition was over, good 
Mr. Y — came to me, and consoled me for 
all disasters, by the praises he bestowed 
upon my patienee and ingenuity : he shöw- 
ed me that he knew the difficulties with 
which I had to contend ; and he mentioned 
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the defects to me in the kindest manner, 
and how they might be remedied. * 1 see/ 
Said he, smiling, * that you have endea- 
voured to make sometbing useful for the 
entertainment of my boys ; and I will take 
pains to make it turn out advantageously 
to you.* 

"The next morning I went to look at 
my show-box, which Mr. Y — had desired 
me to leave in bis study \ and I was sur- 
prised to see the front of the box, which I 
had left open for the spectators, fiUed up 
with boards, and having a circular glass in, 
the middle. The eldest boy, who stood by 
enjoying my surprise, bid me look in, and 
teil him what I saw. What was my aston- 
ishment, when I first looked through this 
glass — ' As large as the life ! — As large as 
the life !' — cried I, in admiration — * I see 
the puppets, the wheelbarrows^ every thing 
as large as the life !' 

" Mr. Y — then told me that it was by 
bis son's directions, that this glass, which he 
Said was called a magnify ing- glass, or con- 
vex-lens, was added to my show-box. * He 
makes you a present of it; and now,' added 
he, smiling, * get all your little performers 
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into Order» and prepare fotr a second repre- 
sentatton : I will send for a clock-tnaker in 
this town, who is an ingenious man, and 
will show you how to manage properly the 
motions of your puppets ; and then we will 
get a good painter to paint them for you. 

" There w^s at this time, in Exeter» a 
Society of literary gentlemen, who met once 
^ week at each other's houses. Mr« Y — 
was one of these gentlemen ; and several 
of the principal families in Exeter, espe- 
cially thoae who had children, came on the 
appointed evening to see the model of the 
Cornwall tin-mine, which, with the assist- 
anoe of the clock-maker and painter, was 
DOW become really a show worthlooking at. 
I made but few blunders this time^ and the 
Company were indulgent enough to pardon 
these, and to express themselves well pleas- 
ed with my little exhibition • Tbeiy gave me, 
indeed, solid marks of their satisfactton, 
which were quite unexpected : ailer the 
exhibition, Mr. Y — 's youngest boy, in the 
name of the rest of the Company, presented 
me with a purse, containing the contribu^ 
tions which had been made for me. 

** After repaying all my expenses for 
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my journey and machinery, I found I had 
six guineas and a crown to spare. So I 
thought myself a rieh man ; and, having 
never seen so mach money together in my 
life before» as six golden guineas and a 
crown, I should) most pröbably, like the 
generality of . people who come into the 
possession of u^expected wealth, have be- 
come extravagant, had it not been for the 
timely advice of my kiird mönitor Mr. Y — . 
When I showed bim apair of Chinese tum- 
blers, which I had bought from a pedler 
for twice as much as they were worth, 
merely because they pleased my fency, he 
shook his head, and observed that I might, 
before my death, want this very money to 
buy a loaf of bread. • If you «pend your 
money as fast as you get it, Jervas/ 6aid 
he, * no matter how ingenious or indus- 
trious you are, you will always be poon 
Eemember the good proverb that says, 
Indii^ry is Fortune* s right^hcmd, and fru- 
gality her lefi:* a proverb which has been 
worth ten times more to me than all my 
little purse contained. So true it is, that 
thoacf*do not always give most, who give 
money. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" I HAD soon reason to rejoice at having 
thrown away no more money on baubles» 
as I had occasion for my who]e stock to fit 
myself out for a new way of life. * Jervas/ 
Said Mr. Y — to me, * I have at last found 
an occupatio!!, which I hope will suit yon.' 
— Unknown to me, he had been, ever 
since he first saw my little model, intent 
upon turning it to my lasting advantage. 
Among the gentlemen of the society, which 
I have before mentioned, there was one 
who had formed a design of sending some 
well-informed lecturer through England» 
to exhibit modeis of the machines used in 
manufactories : Mr. Y— purposely invited 
this gentleman the evening that I exhibited 
my tin-mine, and proposed to him that I 
should be permitted to accompany this lec- 
turer. To this he agreed. Mr. Y — told 
me that, although the person who was fixed 
upon as lecturer was not exactly the sort of 
man he should have chosen, yet as he was 
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a retation of the gentletnan who sei the 
business on foot, no objection could well 
be made to him. 

"I was rather daunted by the cold^and 
haughty look with which my new master, 
the lecturer, received me when I.was pre- 
sented to him. Mr. Y — , observing this, 
whispered to me at parting — * Make your^ 
seif usefui, and you will soon be agreeable 
to him. We must not expect to find friends 
ready made wherever we go in the world t 
we often have to make frieilds for ourselves 
with great pains and care.' It cost me 
both pains and care, I know, to make this 
lecturer my friend. He was what is called 
born a gentleman ; and he began by treat- 
ing me as a low-bom upstart, who, being 
perfectly ignorant, wanted to pass for a 
self-taught genius. That I was low^bom I 
did not attempt to conceal ; nor did I per- 
ceive that I had any reason to be ashamed 
of my birth, or of haying raised myself by 
honest means to a Station above that in 
which I was born. I was proud of this cir- 
cumstance, and therefore it was no torment 
to me to hear the continual hints which my 
well-born master threw out upon this sub- 

VOL. I. B 
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ject. I mpreover never pr^tended to anj 
knowledge which I had not ; so that by de*- 
grees, notwithstanding hi& pt^dices» he 
begaB to feel thatlhad meither the presutüp- 
tion of an upstart nov of a self-taoght genius» 
I kept in mwd tk€ coansel given to me by 
Mr. Y — , to encleavour to mak^ myself 
ixseful to my empli^er ^ but it was. no easy 
matter to do khis at first, because he had 
such a (kead of my awkwardness tkat he 
wpniKl never let me toiich any 6f bis appa- 
ratiis. I was always left to stand like a ci^ 
pber beside hfiiY^ whilst he kctured ; and I 
had regisdarly the mortificatioi;i of bearing 
hsiEk cenelude bis lecture with—- ^ Nom, 
genttiemen cmd ladies^ I wiü not detam you 
tmy. longer from wkaty. I am sensibie^ is much 
hetter warth ifowr atteutiou than any thmg I 
ccm qffer — Mr. Jetva^s puppet-shcm* 

^ It happened one day that he sent me 
with a sliilling^ as he thought» to pay an 
ostler for the feeding of bis horse ; as I 
rubbed the nxoiaey between my finger and 
thumb, I perceived tbat the white surface 
came off, and the piece loolced yellow t I 
recoUected that my master bad the day 
liefere been ahawing some experiments with 
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quicksilver and gold, and that be ksd 
covered a guinea with quicksilver; so I 
immediateiy took the money back, aAd my 
maater, for the firat time in his Mfe^ thani&# 

ed me very cördially ;. for this was in teaTitjr 

« 

a guinea, and not a Shilling. He waä atsc» 
surprised at my directly mentioning tho 
experiment he had shown. 
" The next day that he lectured, he 

omitted the offensive concliisiqn about Mr. 

.f- 

Jervas*s puppet-show. i observed, &rther, 
to my infinite satisfaction, that after this a& 
fair of the guinea, he was not so suspicioits 
of my honesty aaheusedto appear : he now 
yieMed more to bis tfatural indolence^ anci 
sirfTered me ta pack up bis things fbr him,^ 
and to do ^ hundred little Services which 
fbrmerly he used roughly to refuse at my 
bands ; saying, ^ I had rather do it myself^. 
Str/-*Hwr-^* I dt)n*t like to have any body 
meddle with my things^— Mr. Jervas/ But 
his tone ehanged, and it was now, < Jenras, 
I'U leave you to put up these things, whilst 
I go and read ;*— or, * Jervas, will you see 
that I ^ve none of my goods bebind me ?* 
tbere's a good lad.'-— In truth, he was ra^ 
ther aptto leave his goods bebind him : hm 
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was the most absent and forgetful man ali ve« 
During the first half year we travelled toge- 
ther, Ivhilst he attempted to take care of his 
own things, I counted that he lost two pair 
and a half of slippers, one boot, three night- 
Caps, one shirt, and fifleen pocket^handker- 
Chiefs. Many of these losses, I make no 
doubt, were set down in his imagination to 
iny account wbilst he had no opinion of my 
bon^sty ; but I am satisfied that he was after- 
wards thoroughly convinced oftheinjustice 
of bis suspicions, as from the time that I had 
the Charge of his^oorf*, as he called them, 
to the day we parf ed, inchiding a space of 
äbove four years and ^ half, he never lost 
any thing but one red nightcap, which, to 
the best of my belief, he sent in bis wig one 
Sunday morning to the barber's, but which: 
liever came back again^ and an old ragged 
blue pocket-handkerchief, which he said he 
put uilder his pillow, ör into bis boot, when 
he went to bed at night. He had an odd 
way of sticking hispocket-handkerchief into 
his boot, * that he might be sure to find it 
in the morning.* Isuspect the handkerchief 
was cafried down in the boot when it was 
taken to be cleaned. He was, however, per- 
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fectly certain that these two losses were not 
to be invputed to any carelessness of mine. 
He pften said he was obliged to me for the 
atteation I paid to bis interes^s : he treated 
me now very civilly, and would sometimes 
condescend to explain tomein private, what 
I did not understand in bis public lectures. 

"I was presen tly ad vanced to the dignity 
of bis secretary. He wrote a miserably bad 
band ; and bis manuscripts were so Scratch- 
ed and interlined, that it was with the ut- 
most diffi^ulty he coukl decipher bis own 
writing, when he was obliged to have re« 
course to bis notes in lecturing. He was» 
moreover, extremely near-sigbted ; and he 
had a stränge trick of wrinkling up the skin 
on the bridge of bis nose when be was per- 
plexed : altogetber, bis look was so comical, 
when be began to pore^over these papers of 
bis, that few of the younger part of our au- 
diences could resist their inclination to laugb . 
This disconcerted bim beyond measure ; and 
he was truly glad to accept my öfter of copy- 
ing ^ out bis scrawls fairly in a good hold 
round band. I could now write, if I raay 
say it witbout vanity, an exeellent band; 
and could go over bis calculations as far as 
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ihe £in5t faur rules of ariliiiiietic were con« 
eeroed; so thatlbecame quite hhß^'^toium: 
ead I ibaught myself rewarded for all my 
paiw, by hs^ving opportunities of galotng 
^every (day some ff esfa ptece of koowledge 
&OBI the perusal of the notes which I traa-. 
sc^bed« 

^ It was now that I feit most tkoroughly 
ithe adrantage of having leamed to read 
and write: Stores of usefid information 
^9«ei» opeued to me, and my curiosity and 
d«arctowformoy8dfwerei»Htiable. I 
<3ftesi sat up half the night reading and 
ü/ritibg.: I had free acoess now to aH 
ffiiy &Upw-traveller^s books, wA I thought 
I coold «erer study them enough. 

^^ At the' £€»ninexKeaient of my stodies^ 
;my master often praiBed my ditigence, and 
would show me widere to look for (Vi4iat l 
yismAed m his books, ör explain d^OS^ulties : 
I looked up to him as a n^jrade of -scienoe 
and learning ; nay, I was actually growing 
ixmd of him ; but this did not last long. In . 
pcocass x>f ütne, be grew shy of •expiaining 

^ - 

thmgs tp me ; he s^colded me for thumkm^ 
hl» books, tbough, G^d knows, my thumbs 
were ahvays deaner than bis own 5 and he 
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liiwarted me cootinually upcm some pre^ 
teace or otfaer. I could not for some time 
concmve the csuise af this dmnge in my 
master's behaviour: ifideed, it was hard 
for me to gtiessr or believe that he was foe« 
come jeaious of tbe talentd and knowledge 
c£ a poor lad, wbose igaorance he, but a 
few years before, faad so much despised and 
dertded. I was the more suqEiriaed at tfais 
new tum cf bis «ind» becauae I was con«- 
scioue that, instead of beeoming more con-^ 
eeited, I had crf* late become more humble; 
bat this humility was, by my sisspiciöus 
master, attributed to artMce» and tended 
more than any thia^ to coofirm faim in bis 
fiotion that I had formed a plan to aupplant 
htm in bis office of lecturer ; a scbeme 
which had never entered into my head« I 
was thunderstruck when he one day said to 
me, * You need not study so hard, Mr. 
Jervas, for I promise you that, even with 
Mr, Y — *s assistance, and all your art, you 
will not be able to supplant Qie, clever as, 
with all ajfected humility, you think your- 
seif/ 

*^ The truth lightened upon me at once. 
Had he been a judge of the human counte- 
tiance^ he must have aeen my mwoc^^^^ÄSsx 
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my looks : but he was so fixed in hls opinion^ 
that I knew any protestations I could make, 
of my never having thought of the scheme 
he imputed to me, would serve only to con^ 
firm him in bis idea of my dissimulation. I 
contented myself with retufning to'him his 
books and his manuscripts, and thenceför- 
ward withdrew my attention from his lec^ 
tures, to which I had always tili now been 
one of the most eager auditors; by these 
proceedings I hoped to quiet bis suspicions. 
I no longer applied myself to any studies in 
which he was engaged, to show him that all 
competition with him was far from my 
thought ; and I have since reüected that this 
;fit of jealousy of his, which lat the time look- 
ed upon as a misfortune, because it stopped 
meshortinpursuitswhich were highly agree^ 
able to my taste, was in facf of essential Ser- 
vice to me, My reading had been too gene- 
ral; andlhad endeavouredtomastersomany 
things, that I was not likely to make myself 
thoroughly sljilled in any. As a blacksmith 
said once to me, when he was asked why he 
was not both blacksmith and whitesmith, 
' The smith that will meddle with all things 
may go shoe the goslings.* An old proverb, 
which, from its mixture of droUery aud 
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good sense, became ever after a favoume 
of tnine. 

" Having rgturned my master*s books, I , 
had only such to read as I could purchase 
or borrow fof myself, and I became very 
careful in my choice: I also took^every 
opportunity of learning all I could froln the 
conversation ©f sensible people*, wherever 
we went ; and I found that one piece of 
knowledge' helped mevto another qften 
when I least expected it. And this I may 
add, fbr the encouragement of others, that 
every thing which I learned accurately, 
was, at some time or pther öf my liffe, of 
use to me. * •. 

. *' After having made a progress through 
England^ my fellow-traveljfer determined to 
try his fortune in the metropolis, and to 
give lectures there to young geople. during 
the winter season. Accprdingly, we pQ)- 
ceeded tqwards London, taking ,^oolwich 
in our way, where we exhibited befpre the 
young gentlemen of the mijitary academy. 
My master, who, since he häd withdrawn 
his notes^ from my hands, had Ho one to 
copy them fairlyi found himself, during his 
Jecture, in some perplexity ;. and, as he ex- 
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Jriblted his usual odd contortions upon tliis 

.occasion^ the young gentlemen cauid not 

' restrain their langhter : he also prolonged 

his lectiire more than his audience liked. 

'■' * *^' 

and sevcrai yawned terribly, and made signs 
of an impatient deiplre to see wl|^ yas in 
xny box, as a relief from their fatigue. This 
Tay master quickly perqpived, and, being 
extrem ely picovoked, he spoke to me with 
a degree of barshiifess and insolence which, 
as I bpre it^^with ^emp^r^ pfepossesspd the 
young Company in mjF favour. He cön* 
cliided this lecture with the old sentence : 
^ Grentlemen, I shall no longer d[etain you 

, from what I ani sure is rauch better worthy 
of your attention than any thing I can offer, 
viz. Mr. Jervas's puppet-show/> This was 
an unlucky speech on the present occasipn ; 
for it happened that every body,' after 
having seen» what he called my puppet- 

. show, was precisely of this opinion. My 
mastei^grew more and more impatient, and 
wanted io hurry me away, but pne spirited 
young man most warmly tpok me and my 
tin-mine linder his protection : I stood my 
ground, insisting upon nly right to finish 
my exhibition, as my master had been al- 
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lowed füll tixae to fiaish * bis. The yotoig 
gentleman, who supported me, was as well 
pleased by my present firmness as be bad 
been by my former patknce. At parting» 
be made a bandjsome coUectipn for me» 
wbicb I refused to^ accept, taking only tbe 
regulär price. * Well,' said he, * you sball 
be no ^oser by this. You are going to 
lown; my father is1ti London ; here is bis 
directio^i. ' I'Jl mentic^n you to him tbe 
riext time I write home, and you'll not be 
tbe worse for that.* 

" As soon as we got to London I went 
according to ray direction* The young 
. gend^man had been more punctual in writ- 
ing bome tban yx)ung gentlemen sometimes 
are.' I waä appointed to come with my 
modeis tbe next evening j wben a number 
of young people were coUected, beside tbe 
cbildren of tbe family, which wasnumerous* 
The young spectators gathered round me 
at one end of a large saloon, asicing me 
innumerable questions after tbe exhibition 
was over, whilst the master of tbe house, 
whp was an East India Dii^ector, was Walk- 
ing up and down the room, conversing 
with a gentleman in an officer*§ uniform. 
They were, as I afterwards uudetstood^ 
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talking about the 'casting of some guns at 
Woolwich, for the East India Gompany. 

* Charle»/ said the Director, Coming to 
the place where we were Standing,* and 
tappiqg one of his 30ns oii the Shoulder, 

J do you recoUect what your brother told 
US about the proportion of tin which iaused 
in Casting brass cannon at WoolwicH ?' The 
young gentleman answered that he could 
not recoUect^ but referred his fath^r to me; 
adding, that his brother told him I was the 
person from whom he had the information. 
My me^iory served me exactly ; and I had 
reason to rejoice that I had not neglected 
the opportunity of gaining this knowledge, 
during our short stay at Woolwich. The 
East India Director, pleaaed with gay an- 
swering his first question accurately, don- 
descended,in compliance with his children's 
entreaties, to examine my modeis, and 
questioned ma upon a variety of subjects : 
at length, he observed to the gentleman 
with whom he had been conversing, that I 
explained myself well, that I knew all I did 
know accurately, and that I had the art of 
caplivating the attention of young people. 

* I do think,' concluded he, * that he would 
ßnswer Dr. BelVs description better than 
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any person I have seen.' He then inquired 
particularly into my history and counexions, 
all of which I told him exactly. He took 
down the direction to Mr, Y — , and my 
good master (as I shall alwäys call Mr. 
R — % and to several other gentlemen, at 
whose houses I had been during the last 
three ot four yeairs, telling me that he would 
write to them aboat me; and th'ät, if he 
found my accounts x)f myself were as exact 
as my knowledge upon other subjects, he 
thought he could place me in a very eligible 
Situation. The answers to these letters 
were all perfectly satisföctory : he gave me 
the letter from Mr. R — , saying, *you had 
better keep this letter, and take care of it ; 
for it will be a recommendation to you in 
any part of the 'world \\&here courage and 
fidelity are held in esteem.* Upon looking 
into this letter, I found that my good 
master had related, in the handsomest 
manner, the whole of my conduct about 
the discovery of the vein in his mine. 

" The Director now informed me that, if 
I had no objection to go to India, I should 
be appointed to go out to Madras as an a_s- 
sistatit to Dr. Bell, one of the directors of the 
asylum for the instruction of oy^I\öxv%% m 
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establishment which is immediately under 
the auispices of the East India Company^ 
and which does them honour'^. 

** Tb€ salary which was offered me was 
munifieent beyond my utiiiost expe.ctations ; 
and the accöunt of the Institution, which 
was put : into my hands, charmed me. I 
speedily settied all my .concerns with the 
Lecturer, who wa& in great astonishment 
that this appointment had not fallen upon 
him. To console him for the last time* I 
showed him a passäge in Dr. Bellas pam- 
phlet, in which it is said that the doctor 
prefers to all others, for teaching at his 
school, youths wfio have no fixed habits as 
tutors^ and who will implicitly/follow his 
directions. I was at this time but nine- 
teen : iny ma^jter ^was somewhat appeased 
by this view of the affair, and we parted, as 
I wished, upon civil terms \ though I could 
not feel much regret at leaving him. I had 
no pleasure in living with one who would 
not'let me become , attached tohim; for, 
having early met with two exoellent friends 

^ Vide a small pamphlet, printed for Cadell and 
DavieSy entitled, <* An . Experiment in Education, 
made at the Male Asylum of Madras, by the Rev. 
Dr. A. BeU.'> 
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and masters, tbe agf eeable feelings of gra- 
titude and affection we^re in a manner ne- 
cessary to my happitiess. ^ v 

** Before I left England, I received new 

proof* of Mr. R— r's goodness : be wrpte to* 

me to say that, as I wa« going to a distant 

country, to which ä smail annuity of ten 

guineas a-year could not easily be remttted, 

he bad deteimined to lay out a sum equal 

to the value of the annui^ he had pr omised 

me, in a manner, which he hoped would 

be advantageous : he farther said, that as*. 

the vein of the mine with whioh I had 

made bim acquainted turned out better 

than he expected, he had added to the 

value of fifty guineas more than my an« 

nuity ; - and that if I would go to Mr. 

Ramsden'Sjmathematical instrument maker 

in Piccadilly, I should receive all he had 

ordered to be ready for me. At Mr. Rams- 

den's I found ready to, be^packed^up for 

me twa small globes, siphons, prisms^ an 

air-gun and an air-pump, a speaking^trum* 

pet, a small apparatus for showing the gases, 

and an apparatus for freezing water. Mr. 

Ramsden informed me that these were not 

all the things Mr. R — had bespoken j that 
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be had ordered ä small balloon, and a port- 
able telegraph, in form of an umbrella, 
which woiild be sent home, as he expected, 
in the course of the next week. Mr. Rams- 
den also had directiöns to furnish me with 
a set of mathematical instruments of his 
own making. ' But,* added he with a 
smile, * you will be lucky if you get them 
soon enough out of my hands.' In fact, I 
believe I called a hundred times in the course 
of a fortnight upon Ramsden, and it was 
only the day before the fleet sailed that they 
were finished and delivered to me. 

" I cannot here omit to mentioh an inci- 
dent that happened in one of my walks to 
Ramsden's : I Avas rather late, and was push« 
ing my way hastily through a crowd that was 
gathered at the turning of a street, when a 
hawker by accident flapped a bündle of wet 
handbills in my eyes, and at the same in- 
stant sereamed in my ears, * The lastdying 
Speech and confession of Jonathan darJce, 
wko was executed on Monday^ the l^th in* 
5/Äwf.*— Jonathan Clarke ! The name Struck 
my ears suddenly, and the words shocked 
me so much that I stood fixed to the spot; 
and it was not tili the hawker had passed by 
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me some yardä, and was beginning with 
* The last dying speech and confession qf 
Jonathan Clarke, the Comwall minerj* that 
I recoUected myself fenough to speak : I 
called after the hawker in vain: he was 
bawling too loud to hear me, and I was 
forced to run the whole length of the street 
before I could overtake him» and get one of 
the handbills. On reading it, I could have 
no doubt that it was really the last dying 
speech of my old enemy Ciarke. His birtb^ 
parentage, and every circumstance convinci- 
edme of the truth. Amongst otherthings in 
his confession,, I came to a plan he had laid 
to murder a poor lad in the tin-mine where 
he formerly worked j and he thanked God 
that this plan was never executed,as the boy 
providentially disappeared the very night on 
which the murder was to have been perpe- 
trated. He farther set forth that, after being 
turned away by his master,and obliged to fly 
fromCornwall, he came up to London, and 
worked as a coalheaver for a little while, 
but soon became what is called a mtidlark ; 
that is, a plunderer of the ships* cargoes that 
unload in the Thames. He plied this abo- 
minable trade for some time, drinking every 
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day to the value of what he stole, tili, in a 
quarre! at an alehouse about the division of 
some articles to be sold to a receiver of 
Stolen goods, he Struck the woman of the 
tiotise a blow, of which she died ; and, as 
it was proved that he had long borne her 
maliee for some old dispute, Clarke was on 
his trial brougbt in guilty of wilfiil murder, 
and sentenced to be banged. 

** I shuddered whiist I read all this.— To 
such an end, after the utmost his cunning 
could do, was this villain brought at last ! 
How tfaankful I was that I did not continue 
his assodate in my boyisfa days 1 My gratis 
tttde to «ny g«N>d master increased, upon the 
reflection that it was ^is humanity which 
bad raised me from vice and mtsery to vir- 
tue and hi^iness. 

*' We sailed from the Downs the 20th of 
March, one thousand seven hundred and 

. But why I teil you this I do not 

know i except it be incompliance with the 
custom of all voyagers, who think that it is 
important to the world to know on what 
day they sailed from this or that port. I 
Bhall not, however, imitate them in giving 
you a Journal of the wind, or a copy of the 
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^p's log-book. Suffijce it to say, tbat we 
arrived safely at Madras, after a veyage <tf 
d^WLtthe ii6ual number of months and days» 
during aljk which I am sorry that I have not 
for your entertmnmeBt any escape or immi- 
nent danger of shipwfeck to relate; noreven 
any description of a storm of a waterspout« 

*^ You will, I am afraid, be mach disap* 
pointed to find that, upon my arrival in In- 
dia, where doubtless you expected tfiat I 
«houM, like others, bave wondeiiul adven- 
tures, I began to live at Dr. Bell's asylum 
in Madras a quiet regulär li£e ; in which 
Ibr years, I may Bafely say, that every day 
ifi the week was extr emely like that which 
preceded it. This regularity was no way» 
irksMie to me, notwithstanding that I had 
for some years, in England, been so mueh 
ui^ed to a roving way of life. I had neverany 
taste f<M: ram'bling j and ander Dr. Bell, who 
treated me with strict justice, as far as the 
business of the asylum wafi concerned, and 
with distinguished kindness in all other cir- 
cumstances, I enjoyed as much freedom as 
I desired. ^ I never had th ose absurd vague 
notions of liberty, which render men uneasy 
imder the necessary restraints of all civilized 
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Society, and which do not make them the 
more fit to live with savages. The young 
people, who were under my care, gfadually 
became attached to me, and I to them« I 
pbeyed Dr. Bell's directions exactly in all 
things; and he waapleasedto say, after I had 
been with him for some time, that he never 
had any assistant who was so entirely agree* 
able to him. When thebusinessof the day was 
over, I often amused myself, and the eider 
boys, with my apparatus for preparing the 
gases, my speaking-trumpet, air-gun, &c. 

" One day, I think it was in the fourth 
year of my residence at Madras, Dr. Bell 
sent for me into his closet, and asked me 
if I had ever heard of a scholar of his, of 
the name of William Smith, a youth of se« 
venteen years of age j who, in the year 1 794, 
attended the embassy to Tippoo Sultan, 
when the hostage princes were restored; and 
who went through a course of experiments 
in natural philosophy, in the presence of 
the Sultan. I answered Dr. Bell that, be- 
fore I ieft England, I had read, in his ac- 
count of the asylum, extracts^ from this 
William Smith's letters, whilst he was at 
the Sultan's court j and that I remember^d 
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all the experiments he had exhibited pbr« 
fectly well ; and also that he was detained^ 
by the Sultan's order, nineteen days after the 
embassy had taken leave, for the purpose of 
instructing two aruzbegs, or lords, in the 
use of an extensive and elegant mathemati- 
cal apparatus, presented to Tippoo by the 
government at Madras*» 



* Extractßrom William Smith*s Letters io Dr, Bell, 

{vide the Pamphlet before-mentioned.) 

• DevancUi Fort, April 8, 1792. 
< REVEREND SIRy 

* I take the liberty of informing you that we arrived 

* here the.28th ult« without any particular occurrence 

* in the way. The day after our arrival, we made our 

* first visit to the Sultan ; and he entertained us at his 
< court for upwards of three hours« 

* On the Ist instant,. Captain Dovetoun sent me an 

* Order to open the boxes, and lay out the machines, to 

* show them to the Sultan. Accordingly, on the third,* 

* I was sent for, and I exhibited the following experi-^ 

* ments : viz. head and wig ; dancing iinages ; eleotric- 

* stool ; cötton fired ; small receiver and stand ; hemi- 

* spheres; Archimedes's screw; siphon ; Tantal us*s cup ; 
^ water-puinp ; condensing engine, &c. Captain Dove-. 

* toun was pre^ent, and explained, as I went on, to 

* ibe Sultan, whohas given us an instance pf his being. 
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« * Well,' Said Dr. Beil, * since that time 
Tipppo Sultan bas been at war, and bas bad 

* acquainted with some of these ex(ieriiDents. He has^ 

* Bhown US &' condensing engine made by himself, which 

< spouted water higher than ours. He desired me to 
' teach two men, his aruzbegs, 

^ * ^ * • « * * * * 

* I can assure you thjii Tippoo Sultaii was mi^itaiy 
^ pleased with the electric machine. He was prepared 

* for every experiment.I exhibited, except the firing 

< of the inflaininable ain 

« *# • « « * «»« 

* It did cost me several minutes before tHe firing of 
^ the inflammable air proved successful ; * * * dur- 

* ing which time he was in a very impatient emotion ; 
*- andy when that was done, it did indeed surprise him« 
^ He desired me to go over it three times. 

* I take Üie liberty to write, for your Information, the 
^ familiär diseourse Tippoo Sultan was pleased to enter 

* into with me, that took place at the close of the ex- 
** periments, 

^ There were some silver trumpets, newiy made, 
*• brought in to him for his inspection, and which he de- 
*' sired the trumpeters to sou^d hautv and^/auto ; i. e. 
^ come and go : after which, He asked me if they were 
*■ lUce those I saw at Madras. I answered, Yes ; but 
*' those at Madras are made of copper. He asked me 

again whether the tune was any thing like what I had 

* ever heard. I answered, No« How th6n ? says he ; 
< and presently ordering the Instrument to be put into 
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ua lei&ure, I si*ppose, for the study of phi- 
losophy or matbemaitics ; but now that he 
bas )\.\^t made peace^ and wants something 
to amase hksi^ he has aent to the govem- 
meat at Madras» to request that I will per» 
mit some of my schdars to pay a second visit 

< m^ hands, desired rae to blow. i tddhim, very eiriUy, 

* that I could not biow. No ! Bäys he ; yeu ceuld ;. 

* what are you afraid of ? I told him again that I spoke 

^ truth ; and that I was brought up in a school where 

** my master iDformed me what lying was, and always 

^ punished those boys that spoke untruths. ^ * 
****««*«•* 

< June Ilih. After äiis the Sultan «rMe (five hDurs 

^ being elapsed) to quit the couity and desired the pre- 

. * sent (ofa hundred rupees) to be delivered into my 

<^ hands, with these words : ** This is given you as a 

^ present A>f the trouble you took In performing those 

* experimentSy which verily pleased me;" and acom« 

* mand that I am to stay in the fort ten days : *^ after 

* which," he continued, ** I will send you to Kistna^ 

* gherry, with two hircarrahs, in order to conduct you 

* safely through my country." I returned the compli- 
^ ment with a salam, in the manner I was instructied ; 
^ sayingy that I thankfiilly accepfeed his preseut, aad 

* was willing to obey his commands. The language 

* which the Sultan used was the Carnatic Malabar. 
^ Mine very little differed from his. Poornhia was the 
^ Interpreter of such terms as the Sultan did not under- 
*^ stond.' 
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at his court to refresh the memory of the 
aruzbegs, and, I presume, to exhibit some 
new wonders, for Tippoo's entertäinment/ 
- *' Dr. B. proposed to me to go on this em- 
bassy : accordingly, I prepared all my appa- 
ratus ; and, having carefully remarked what 
experiments Tippoo had already seen, I se- 
lected such as would benew to him. I pack- 
ed up my speaking-trumpet, my apparatus 
for freezing water, and that for exhibiting 
the gases, my balloon and telegraph, and 
with these and my model of the tin-mine, 
which I took by Df. BelPs advice, I set out 
with two of his eldest scholars upon our ex- 
pedition. We were met on the entrance of 
Tippoo'sdominions by fourhircarrahs pr sol- 
diers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard to 
eonduct us safely through hisdominions. He 
received us at court theday äfter our arrival. 
ünaccustomed as I was to Asiatic magnifi- 
cence, I confess that my eyes were at first 
so dazzled by the display of oriental pomp, 
that.as I proötrated myself at tlie foot of 
the Sultan's throne, I considered him as a 
personage high as human veneration could 
look. After having made my salarti, or sa- 
lutation, according to the custom of his 
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court, as I was instructed to do, tfae Sultan 
commanded me, by bis Interpreter, to dis- 
play my knowledge of the arts and sciences^ 
for the Instruction and amusement * of bis 
court. 

*^ My boxes and machines had all been 
previously <^ened, and laid out ; I was pre- 
pared tö show my apparatusfor freezing,but 
Tippoo's eye was fixed upon the paintedsHk 
baljoon ; and, with prodigious eagerness, he 
interrupted nie several times with questions 
about that great empty bag« I endeavoured 
to make him understand as well as I could» 
hy my Interpreter and his own, that tbis 
great empty bag was to be fiUed with a spe- 
cies pfair lighter than the common air: and 
that, when fiUed, the bag, whieh I inform- 
ed him was in our cpuntry called a balloon, 
would mount far above his palace. No 
sooner was this repeated to him, by the In- 
terpreter, than the Sultan commanded me 
instantia to fill the balloon ; and when I re^ 
plied that It could not be done Instantly, and 
•that I was not prepared to exhibit It on this 
day, Tippoo gave signs of the most childish 
Impatlence. He signified to me that, since 
I could not show him what he wanted to see, 
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the Sultan would not see what I wanted to 
Show. I replied, through his Interpreter, in 
the most respectful but firm manner, that no 
one would be so presumptuous as to show 
to Tippoo Sultan, in his own court, any 
thing #hich he did not desire to see : that 
it was in compliance with his wishes that I 
came to his court, from which, in obedience 
to his commands, I should at any time be 
ready to withdraw. A youth, who stood at 
the right band of Tippoo's throne, seemed 
much to approve of this answer, and the 
Sultan assuming a more composed and dig. 
nified a'spect, signified to me that he was 
satisfied to wait for the sight of the iSUing 
of the great bag tili the next day j and that 
he should, in the mean time, be well-pleas- 
ed to'see what I was now prepared to show. 
" The apparatus for freezing, which we 
then exhibited, seemed*to please him ; but 
I observed that he was, during a great part 
of the time.whilst I was explaining it, intent 
upon something eise ; and no sooner had I 
done speaking, than he caused to be produced 
the condensing engines, made by himself, 
which he formefly showed to William Smith, 
and which he said spouted water higher than 
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any of ours. The Sultan, I perceived, was 
tnuch more intent upon displaying his smali 
stock of mechanical knowledge than upon 
increasing it ; and the mixture of vanity and 
ignorance, which he displayed upon this and 
many subsequent occasions, constderably 
lessened the awe which his external magni- 
ficence at iirst excited in my mind. Some- 
times he would put himself in competition 
with me to show his courtiers his superiority ; 
but failing in these attempts, he would then 
treat me as a species of mechanic juggler, 
who was fit only to exhibit for the amuse- 
ment of his court. When he saw iliy speak- 
ing.trumpet, which was made of copper, he 
at first looked at it with great scorn, and 
ord^red his trumpeters to show me theirs, 
which wete made of silver. As he had for- 
merly done when my predecessor was at his 
court,. he*desired*his trumpeters to sound 
through these trumpets the words kauw and 
jauw ; u e* come and go : but upon trial, 
mine was found to be far superior to the 
Sultan'sj and I received intimation through 
one of his courtiers that it would be pru- 
dent to offer it immediätely to Tippoo. 
This I accordingly did, and he accepted it 
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with the eagerness of a child who has beg- 
ged and obtained a new plaything. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" The next day, Tippoo and bis whole 
court assembled to see my balloon. Tip- 
poo was seated in a splendid pavilion, and 
bis principal courtiers stood in a semicircle 
on eacb side of bim : tbe youtb, wbom I 
formerly observed, was again on bis rigbt 
band, and bis eyes were immoveably fixed 
upon my balloon, wbicb bad been previous- 
ly fiUed and fastened down by cords. I bad 
tbe curiosity to ask wbo tbis youtb was : 
I was informed be was tbe Sultan's eldest 
son, Prince Abdul Calie. I bad not time to 
inake any fartber inquiries, for Tippoo now 
ordered a signal to be given, asTiad been 
previously agreed upon. I instantly cut tbe 
Cords wbicb beld tbe balloon, and it as- 
cended witb a rapid bat graceful motion, to 
tbe unspeakable astonisbment and deligbt 
of all tbe spectators. jSome clapped tbeir 
bands and sbouted, otbers looked up in 
^eecbless ecstasy, and in tbe general emo* 
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tion all ranks for an instant were con« 
founded : even Tippoo Sultan seemed at 
this interval to be förgotten, and to forget 
himself, in tbe admiration of this new 
wonder. 

*^ As soon as the balloon was out of sigfat, 
the court returned to their usual places, the 
noise substded, and the Sultan, as if de- 
sirous to fix the public attention upon him- 
self> and to show bis öwn super ior magnifi- 
cence,issued Orders immediately to bis trea^ 
surer to present xne, as a töken of bis röyal 
approbatiön, with two hundred star pa«* 
godas. When I approacbed to make my sa* 
lam and compliment of tbanks, as I was in- 
structed, the Sultan, who observed that 
some of tbe courtiers already began to re- 
gard me with envy, as if my reward had 
been too great, determined to divert bim* 
seif with 4heir spieen, and to astonish me 
with bis generosity : he took frora bis fin- 
ger a diamond ring, which he presented to 
me by one of bis officers. The young 
prince, Abdul Calie, whispered to bis father 
wbilst I was witbdrawing, and I soori after- 
wardsreceived a message from tbe Sultan, 
requesting, or, in other words, ordering me. 
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to remain some time at his court to in^ 
struct the young prince, his son, in the use 
of my European machines, for which they 
had in their language no names. 

•' This command proyed a source of real 
pleasure to me ; for I found Prince Abdul 
Calie, not only a youth of quick apprehen- 
sion, but of a most amiable disposition, un« 
like the imperious and capricious temper 
which I had remarked in his father. Prince 
Abdul Calie had been, when he was about 
twelve years old, one of the bostage princes 
leflt with Lord Cornwallis, at Serfngapatam« 
With that politeness which is seldom to be 
found in the sons of Eastern despots, this 
prince, after my first introduction, ordered 
the magnificent palanquin, given to him by 
Lord Comwallis, to be shown to me ; then 
pointing to the enamelled snakes which sup- 
port the pannels, and on which the sun at 
that instant happened to shine, Prince Ab- 
dul Calie was pleased to say, * The remem- 
brance of yout noble countryman's kind- 
ness to me is as fresh and lively in my soul 
as those colours now appear to my eye/ 

" Another thing gave me a good opinion 
of this young prince j he did not seem to 
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value presents merely by their costliness ; 
whether he gave or received, he considern 
ed the feelings of others ; and I know that 
he often excited in my mind more gra- 
titude by the gift of a mere trifle, by a 
>vord or a lock, than his ostentatioiis father 
could by the most valuable donations. Tip- 
poo, though he ordered his treasurer to pay^ 
me fifty rupees per day, whilst I was in his 
Service, yet treated me with a species of 
insolence, which, having some of the feel- 
ings of a free-born Briton about me, I found 
it diflScult to endure with patience. His 
son, on the contrary, showed that he feit 
obliged to me for the little instruction I 
was able to give him ; and never appeared 
to think that, as a prince, he could pay for 
all the kindness as well as the service of 
his inferiors, by pagodas or rupees : so true 
it is that attachment cannot be bought; 
and that those who wish to have friends as 
well as servants, shotdd keep this truth 
constantly in mind. My English pride in- 
duced me to make these and many more 
such reflections, whilst I was at Tippoo's 
court. 

Every day aiforded me fresh occasion to 
form comparisons betweeu the Sviltaxi ^\s5i 
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his son ; and my attachment to my püpü 
^etvery day increased. My pupil! It was 
with astonishment I sometimes reflected 
that a yonng prince was actually my pupiL 
Thus an obscure individual, in a country 
like England, where arts, seien ces, and H- 
terature, are open to all ranks, may obtain 
^a degree of knowledge which an Eastern 
despot, in all his pride, would gladly pur- 
chase with ingots of his pureist gold. 

** One evening, after the business of the 
day was over, Tippoo Sultan came into his 
son's apartment, whilst I was explaining to 
the young prince the use of some of the ma- 
thematical instruments in my pocket case. 
* We are well acquainted with these things/ 
Said the Sultan in a haughty tone : ^ the 
government of Madras sent us such things 
as those, with others, which are now in the 
possession of some of my aruzbegs, who 
have doubtless explained them sufficiently 
to the prince my son/ Prince Abdul Calie 
modestly replied, * that he had never before 
been made to understand them ; for that 
the aruzbeg, who had formerly attempted 
to explain them, had not the art of making 
things so clear to him as I had done.' 

^^Ifelt ä glow of pleasure at thia compli- 
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ment, and at the cansciousness that I de- 
served it. How little did I imagine, whea 
I used to^it up at nights study ing my old 
master's books, that one of them would 
be the means of procuring me such ho- 
nour *. 

<^ * What is contained in that box ?' said 
the Sultan, pointing to the box \vhich held^ 
the model of the tin-mine. ^ I do not re- 
member to have seen it opened in my pre- 
sence/ 

^^ I replied that it had not been opened, 
because I feared that it was not worthy to 
be shown to him. But he commanded that 
it should instantly be exhibited ; and, to my 
great surprise, it seemed to delight him ex* 
cessively : he examined every part, moved 
the wires of the puppets, and asked innu« 
merablequestions concerning our tin mines« 
I was the more astonished at this, because 
I had imagined he would have considered 

* Jervas here alludes to a book entitled, *^ A De- 
scription of Pocket and Magazine Gases of Drawing 
Instruments : in which is explained the use of each In- 
strument, and particularly of the sector and piain scale, 
Gunter's scale, &c. By J. Barrow, private teacher of 
mathematics." 
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every object of commerce as beneath the 
notice of a Sultan. Nor could I gues» why 
he should be peculiarly interested about our 
English tin mines : but he soon explained 
this to me^ by saying that he had, in bis 
dominionsy certain tin mines, which he had 
a notion would, if properly managed, bring 
a considerable revenue to the royal treasury j 
but that, at present, through negligence or 
fraud, these mines were rather burdensome 
than profitable. 

" He inquired from me how my model 
came into my possession ; and, when bis 
Interpreter told him that I made it mysclf» 
he caused the question and ^nswer to be 
repeated twice, before he would believe that 
he understood me rightly. He next inquir- 
ed whether I was acquainted with the art of 
mining ; and how I came by my informa« 
tion : in short, he commanded me to relate 
my-history. I replied that it was a long 
Story, concerning only an obscure indivi- 
dual, and unworthy the attention of agreat 
monarch : but he seemed this evening to 
have nothing to do but to gratify bis cu- 
riosity, which my apqlogy only served ta 
increase. H^ again commanded me to re*- 
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late my adventures, and I then told him the 
history of my early life. I was much flat- 
tered by the interest which the young prince 
took in my escape from the mine, and by 
the praises he bestowed on my fidelity to 
my master. 

" The Sultan, on the contrary, heard me 
at first with curiosity, but afterwards with 
an air of incredulity. Upon observing this, 
I produced the letter from my good master 
to the East India Director, which gave a 
füll account of the whole affair. I put this 
letter into the hands of the interpreter, and 
with some difficulty he translated it into the 
Carnatic Malabar, which was the language 
the Sultan used in speaking to me. 

** The letter, which had the counter-sig- 
natures of some of the East India Company 's 
servants resident at Madras, whose names 
were well known to Tippoo, failed not tö 
make a great impression in favour of my in- 
tegrity : of my knowledge he had before a 
high opinion. He stood musing for some 
time, with his eyes fixed upon the model of 
the tin-mine j and, after Consulting with 
the young prince, as I guessed by their 
tones and looks, he bade his ititerpreter teil 
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me, that if I M^ould undertake to visit tfa^ 
tin mines in bis dominions, to instruct bis 
ininers bow to work tbetn, and to manage 
the ore according to tbe Englisb fasbion, I 
sbould receive from tbe royal treasury a re- 
ward more tban pfoportioned tomy Services, 
and suitäble to tbe generosity of a Sultan. 

** Some days were given me to consider 
of tbis proposaL Tbougb tempted by tbe 
idea tbat I raigbt realize, in a sbort time, a 
sum that would make me independent for 
tbe rest of my life, yet my suspicions of tbe 
capricious and tyrannical temper of Tippoo 
made me dread to bave bim for a master: 
and, above all, I resolved to do notbing 
witbout tbe express permission of Dr. Bell, 
to whöm I immediately wrote. He seemed, 
by bis answer, to tbink tbat sucb an oppor- 
tunity <rf making my fortune was not to be 
neglected : my bopes, tberefore, prevailed 
over my fears, and* I accepted tbe proposal. 

** The presents which be bad made me, 
and tbe salary allowed me during six weeks 
tbat I bad attended tbe young prince, 
amounted to a considerable sum ; 500 star 
pagodas and 500 rupees : all which I left, 
togetber with my ring, in tbe care of a great 
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Gentoo merchant of the name of Omychund, 
who had shown me many civilities. With 
proper guides and füll powers from the Sul- 
tan, I proceeded on my journey ; and de- 
voted myself, with the greatest ardoiir, tö 
my undertaking. A very laborious and dif- 
iicult undertaking it proved : for in no coun* 
try are prejudices in favour of their own cus- 
toms more inveterate, amongst workmen 
of every description, than in India ; and 
although I was empowered to inflict what 
punishment I thought proper on those who 
disobeyed, or even hesitated to fulfil my Or- 
ders, yet, thank God ! I could never bring 
myself to have a poor slave tortured, or put 
to death, because he roasted ore in a 
manner which I did- not think so good as 
my own method ; nor even because he was 
not so well convinced as I was of the advan- 
tages of our Cornwall smelting furnace. 

" My moderation was «f möre Service to 
, me, in the minds of the people, than the 
utmost violence I could have employed to 
enforce obedience- As I got by degreeö 
some little knowledge of their language, I 
grew more and more.acceptable to them ; 
and some few, who tried methods of my 
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proposing, and fouad that they succeeded, 
were, by my directions, rewarded with the 
entire possession of the difference of profit 
between the old and new modes. This 
boiintv enticed others: and in time that 
change was accomplished by gentle means, 
Avhich I had at first almost despaired of ever 
^ffecting. 

" When the works were in proper train, 
I despatched a messenger to the Sultan's 
court, to request that.he would be pleased 
to appoint some confidential person to visit 
the mines, in order to be an eye-witness of 
what had been done ; and I farther begged^ 
as I had now accomplished the object of the 
Sultan's wishes, that I might be recalled, 
after deputing whomsoever he should think 
proper to superin tend and manage the mines 
iu my stead. I moreover offered, before I 
withdrew, to instruct the person who should 
be appointed. My messenger, after a long 
delay, returned to me, with a command 
from Tippoo Sultan to remain where I was 
tili his farther Orders. ^ For these I waited 
three months, and then, concluding that I 
was forgotten, I determined to set out to 
refresh Tippoo's memory. 
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** I fouttd him at Devanelli Fort, tliink- 
ing of nothing less than of me or my tin 
mines : he was biisily engaged in making 
preparations for a war with some Souba or 
other, whose name I forget; and all his 
ideas were bent onconquests andvengeance. 
He scarcely deigned to see, much less to 
listen to me : his treasurer gave me to un- 
derstand that too much had already been 
lavished upon me, a stranger as I was ; and 
that Tippoo's resources, at all events, would 
be now employed in carrying on schemes of 
war, not petty projects of commerce. Thus 
insulted, and denied all my promised re- 
ward, I could not but reflect upon the hard 
fate of those who attempt to serve capri- 
cious despots. 

** I prepared as fast as possible to depart 
from Tippoo's court. The Hindoo merchant 
with whom I had lodged the pagodas and 
rupees, promised to transmit them to me . 
at Madras j and he delivered to me the 
diamond ring, which Tippoo had given to 
me during his fit of generosity, orof osten- 
tation. The Sultan, . whio cared no more 
what became of me, made no Opposition to 
my departure : but I was obliged to wait a 
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day or two for a guard, as the hlrcarrahs who 
formerly conducted me were now out upon 
some expedition. 

" Whilst I waited impatiently for their 
return, Prince Abdul Calie, who had not 
been during all this time at Devanelli Fort, 
arrived ; and, when I went to take leave of 
him, he inquired into thereasonof my sud- 
den departure. In language as respectful a» 
I could use, and with as much delicacy as I 
thought myself bound to observe, in speak- 
ing to a son of his father, I related the truth* 
The prince's countenance showed what he 
feit. He paused, and seemed to be lost in 
thought, for a few minutes : he then said 
to me, ^ The Sultan, my father, is at this 
time so intent upon preparations for war, 
that even I should despair of being listened 
to, on any other subject. But you have in 
your possession, as I recoUect, what might 
be useful to him either in war or peace ; and, 
if you desire it, I willspeak of this machine 
to the Sultan.* 

** I did not immediately know to what 
machine ofmine the prince alluded ; but he 
explained to me that he meant my portable 
telegraph, which would be of infinite use to 
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Tippöo in conveying Orders of in telligence 
across the deserts. I left the matter en- 
tirely to the prince, after returning him my 
very sincere thanks for being thus interest- 
ed in my concerns. 

" A few.hours after this convcrsation, I 
was summoned into the Sultan's presence. 
Hisimpatience to make trial of the telegraphs 
was excessive* ; and I, who but the day be- 
fore had been almost trampled upon by the 
officers and lords of his court, instantly be- 
came a person of the greate»t importance. 
The trialof the telegraphs succeeded beyond 
even my expectations; and the Sultan was in 
a species of ecstasy upon the occasion. 

*^ I cannot omit to notice an instance of 
the violence of his temper, and its sudden 
ch^nges from joy to rage. One of his blacks, 
a gentle Hindoo lad, of the name of Saheb, 
was set to manage a telegraph at one of the 
stations a few yards distant from the Sultan. 
I had previously instructed Saheb in what 
he was to dö ; but, from want of practice, he 
made some mistake, which threw Tippoo 
into such a transport of passion that he in- 
stantly ordered the slave*shead to be cut off! 
a sentqnce which would infalUbly have been 
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executed, i£ I had not represented that it 
would be expedient to suffer his head to re- 
main on his Shoulders, tili the message was^ 
delivered by his telegraph ; because there 
was no one present who could immediately 
supply his place. Saheb then read off his 

* message without making any new Wunder; 
and the moment the exhibition was over, I 
threw myself at the feet of the Sultan, and 

^ implored him to pardon Saheb. I was not 
likely at this moment to be refused such a 
tr^ ! Saheb was pardoned. 

" An Order upon the treasurer for five 
hundred star pagodas, to reward my Ser- 
vices at the royal tin^mines, was given to 
me ; and, upon my presenting to Tippoo 
Sultan the portable telegraphs, on which 
his ardent wishes were fixed, he exclaimed : 
* Ask any favour, in the wide-extended 
power of Tippoo Sultan to confer, and it 
shall be granted.' 

" I concluded that this was merely an 
oriental figure of speech ; but I resolved to 
run the hazard of a refusal. I did not ask 
for a province, though this was in the wide- 
extended power of Tippoo Sultan to confer j 
but as I had a great curiosity to see the 
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diamond mines of Golconda, of whicH both 
in Europe and in India I had heard so much, 
I requested the Sultan*s permission to visit 
those which belonged to him. He hesi- 
tated ; but, after saying some words to an 
officer near him, he bade his interpreter 
teil me that he granted my request. 

" Accordingly, after lodging my pagodas 
and rupees along with the rest, in the hands 
of Omychund, the Gentoo merchant, who 
was a man of great wealth and credit, I set 
out in Company with some diamond mer. 
chants, who were going to Golconda. My 
curiosity was amply gratified by the sight 
of these celebrated mines ; and I deter- 
mined that, when I retumed to Europe, I 
would write a description of them. This 
description, however, I shall spare you for 
the present, and proceed with my story. 

** The diamond merchants, with wliom 
I travelled, had a great deal of business to 
transact at various places ; and this was a 
cause of much delay to me, which I could 
scarcely bear with patience ; for, now that 
I had gratified my curiosity, I was extreme- 
ly desirous to return to Madras with my 
little treasure. The five years* salary due 
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to me by the East India Company, which I 
had never touched, I had put out at interest 
at Madras ; where sometimes the rate was 
as high as twelve per cent. ; and, if you 
knew, Said Mr. Jervas, addressing himself 
to the miners at Mr. R — 's table, any thing 
of the nature of Compound interest, you 
would perceive that I was in a fair way to 
get rieh : for, in the course of fourteen or 
fifteen years, any sum that is put out at 
Compound interest, even in England, whera 
the rate of legal interest is five per cent., be- 
comes double ; that is, one hundred pounds 
put out at Compound interest, in fourteen 
years, becomes two hundred. But few 
people have the patience, or the prudence, 
to make this use of their money. I was, 
however, determined to employ all my ca- 
pital in this manner; and I calculated that, 
in seven yeai*s, I should have accumulated 
a sum fully sufficient to support me, all the 
rest of my life, in ease and affluence. 

** Füll of these hopes and calculations, I 
pursued my journey along with the mer- 
chants. Arrived at Devanelli Fort, I leam- 
ed that the Souba with whom the Sultan 
had been going to war, had given up the 
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territory in dispute ; and had pacified Tip. 
poo by submissions and presents« Whe- 
ther he chose peace or war was indifferent 
to me : I was intent on my private afi^rs ; 
and I went immediately to Omychund, my 
banker, to settle them. I had taken my 
diamond ring with me to the mines, that I 
might compare it with others, and learn its 
value ; änd I found that it was worth nearly 
treble what I had been offered for it. Omy- 
chund congratulated me upon this disco« 
very, and we were just going to settle our 
accounts, when an officer came in, and, after 
askihg whether I was not the young Eng- 
lishman who had lately visited the mines of 
Golconda, summoned me immediately to 
appear before the Sultan* I was terrified, 
for I imagined I was perhaps suspected of 
having purloined some of the diamonds ; 
but I foUowed the oflScer without hesita* 
tion, conscious of my innocence. 

" Tippoo Sultan, contrary to my expec- 
tations, received me with a smiling counte- 
Hance ; and, pointing to the officer who ac- 
companied me, asked me whether I recol- 
lected to have ever seen his face before ? I 
replied, No: but the Sultan then informed 
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me that this officer, who was one of his owii 
guards, had attended me in disguise diiring 
my whole visit to the diamond mines j and 
that he was perfectly satisfied of my honour- 
able conduct« Then, after making a signal 
to the officer and all present to withdraw, 
he bade me approach nearer to him ; paid 
some compliments to my abilities, and pro- 
ceeded to explain to me that he stood in 
farther need of my Services ; and that, if I 
served him with fidelity, I should have no 
reason to complain, on my return to my 
own country, of his want of generosity. 

" All thoughts of war being now as he 
told me out of his mind, he had leisure for 
other projects to enrich himself j and he 
was determined to begin by reforming cer- 
taih abuses, which had long tended to im- 
poverish the royal treasury. I was at a loss 
to know whither this preamble would lead : 
at length, having exhausted his oriental 
pomp of words, he concluded by informing 
me, that he had reason to believe he was 
terribly cheated in the management of his 
diamond mines at Golconda; that they were 
rented from him by a Feulinga Brahmin, as 
he called him j whose agreement with the 
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adventurers in the mines was» that all the 
stones they found under a pago in weight 
were to be their own ; and all äbove this 
weight werc to be bis, for the Sultan's use; 
Now, it seems that this agreement was never 
honestly fuIfiUed by any of the parties j the 
slaves cheating the merchants, the mer- 
chants cheating the Feulinga Brahmin, and 
he, in his turn, defrauding the Sultan ; so 
that, Tippoo assured me, he had often pur- 
chased, from diamond merchants, stones of 
a larger spread and finer water than any he 
could get directly from his own mines ; and 
that he had been frequentiy obliged to re- 
ward these merchants with rieh vests or fine 
horses*^ in order to encourage others to 
ofier their diamonds to sale. 

** I could not but observe, whilst Tippoo 
related all this, the great agitation of his 
looks and voice, which showed me the 
strong hold the passion for diamonds had 
upon his soul ; on which I should perhaps 
have made some wise reflections, but that 
people have seldomleisureorinclination to 
make wise reflections, when standing in the 

^ Philosophical Transactions, vol. ii. page 473. 
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presence of a prince as powerful and as 
despotic as Tippoo Sultan. 

** The Service tliat he required from nie * 
was a very dangerous one ; no less than to 
Visit the mines secretly by night, to search 
those small cisterns in which the workmen 
leave the diamonds mixed with the sand, 
gravelly stuff, and red earth, to sink and 
drain off during their absence. I by no 
means relished this undertaking: beside 
that it woiild expose me to imminent dan- 
ger, it was odious to my feelings to become 
a spy and an informer. This I stated to 
the Sultan, but he gave no credit to this 
motive; and, attributing my reluctance 
whoUy to fear, he promised that he would 
take effectual measures to secure my safety ; 
and that, after I had executed this commis* 
sion, he would immediately send a guard 
with me to Madras. I saw that a dark 
frown lowered on his brow, when I persisted 
' in declining this ofBce ; but I fortunately 
bethought myself at this moment of a me- 
thod of escaping the effects of his anger, 
without giving up my own principles. 

" I represented to him that the seizure of 
the diamonds in the cisterns, which he pro- 
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pbsed, even should it afford him äny con- 
yincing proofi of the dishonesty of the 
slaves and diamond merchants, and even if 
be could in future take effectual precautions 
to secure himself from their frauds, would 
not be a source of wealth to him §qual to 
one which I could propose« His avarice fix- 
ed his attention, and he eagerly commanded 
me to proceed« I then explained to hinsi 
that one of his riebest diamond mines had«. 
been fbr some time abandoned ; because 
the workmen, having dug tili they came to 
water, were then foreed to- stop for want of 
engines such as are known in Europe« 
Now, having observed that there was a ra- 
pid current at the foot of the mountain, on 
which I could erect a water-mill, I offer* 
ed to clear this valuable mine. 



CHAPTER V. 

*' The Sultan was pleased with the ptOi- 
posal ; but, recoUecting how apt he was to 
change his humour, and how ill he receiv- 
ed me when I returned from his tin mines, 
i had the precaution to represent that, as 

VOL. I. ^ 
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thia undertaking would be attended with 
considerable expense, it would be necessarj 
that a year's salary should be advanced to 
me before my departure for Golconda; and, 
tbat, if the payments were not in futare 
regularly made,^ I should be at liberty to 
resign my employmeBt, and retum to Ma- 
dras. Prince Abdul Calie was pr^ent when 
tbe Sultan pledged bis word to this, and 
gave me füll powers to employ certain 
of bis artificei^ and workmen. 

'* I shall not trouble you with a history of 
all my difficulties, delays, and disappoint« 
ments, in the execution ofmy undertaking; 
jttowever interesting they were to nie, the 
Delation would be tiresome to those who 
have no diamond mines to drain. It is 
enough for you to know that at length my 
engines were set a-going properly, and did 
their business so effectually, that the place 
was by degrees cleared of water, and the 
workmen were able to open up fresh and 
valuable veins. During aü this time, in- 
cluding a period 6f three years, my salary 
was regularly paid to the Gentoo merchant, 
Omyehund, in whose hands I ieft all my 
money, upon his promisiag to pay me as 
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high ioteretA as wfaat I could obtai& at Ma* 
dras. I drew upoa hkn only for such sn^ali 
sums as were absolately necessary ) m t 
was resolved to live with the uttnost econo^ 
my, that I might the sooner be ^nabic^ tof 
return in affluence to my native country# • 

« And here I raust pause to praise myself; 
6r rather to rejoice from the bottom öf my 
soul, that I did not, when power was in my 
hands, make use of it for the purposes otex^ 
tortion. The eondition of the poor slavesi^ 
who were employed by me, was envied by 
all the others : and I have reason to know 
that, even in the most dd^ased and misera« 
ble State of existence, the human heart can 
be wakened by kind treatment to feeling« 
of afiection and gii^titude. Those slaves be4 
Game so much attached tome,that,although 
the governor of the mines, and cert9.in dia- 
mond merchants, were lying in wait con- 
tinually to get rid of me ^ome way or other^ 
they never could effect their purposes« I 
was always aj^ised ^ my daoger in (iitie^ 
by some of these trusty slaves ; who, wilfb 
astonishing Sagacity and fidelity,gi^r4ed 
me whüe I Uved amo^gst them« 

^^ A üfe of diuly «m^cion^ and daoger 
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was, however, terrifole:; and my influebce 
es^tended but a little way in making other» 
bappy» I might, for a shoxt season, lesseo 
the suffering of these slaves ; but still they 
wpre slaves, and most of them were treated 
scarcely as if they were human beings, by 
the rapacious adventurers for whom they 
laboured. 

"These poor wretches generally work 
almost naked ; they dare not wear a coat, 
^est the governor should say they have 
tjliriven much, are rieh, and so increase his 
demands upon them. The wisest, wheu 
they find a great stone, conceal it tili they 
have an opportunity ; and then, with wife 
^nd children, run all away into the Visia- 
pore country, where they are secure and 
well used.* 

** My heart sickened at the daily sight of 
so much misery ; and nothing but my 
hppes of finally prevailing on the Sultan to 
better their condition, by showing him how 
much he would be the gainer by it, co.uld 
|iave induced me to remain so long in this 
Situation. Repeatedly Tippoo promised 
me, that the first diamond of twenty pagos* 
weight whiph I »hoiild bring to him, he 

* PbHo$§ptdG9X Transafitions. 
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.^ould grant me all 1 asked in favour of the 
«laves under my care* I imparted to them 
this promise, ^hich excited them to great 
«xertions. At last, we were fortunate 
^nough to find a diamond above the weight 
required. It was a well-spread stone, of ä 
beautiful pale rose colour, and of an ada- 
mantine hardness, I am sure that the sight 
of that &mous stone, which is known by 
the name of Pitt's Diamond, never gave its 
possessor such heartfelt joy as I experienced 
when I beheld this. I looked upon it as the 
pledge of future happiness, not only to myself 
but to hundreds of my fellow-creatures. 

** I set out immediately for Tippoo Sul- 
tan's court. Itwas too late in the evening, 
when I arrived, to see the Sultan that night; 
ßo I went to Qmychund, the Hindoo mer* 
chant, to settle my afiairs with him. He re- 
ceived me with open arms, saying that he 
had thriven much upon my pagodas and 
rupees, and that he was ready to account 
with lyie for my salary j also for the interest 
which he owed me ; for all which he gave 
me an order upon an Etiglish merchant at 
Madras, with whom I was well acquainted. 

^^ This being settled to my satisfaction^ 
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I told him the bu»iiiess which now brought 
me to Tippoo's court^ and showed him my 
ro8€-coloured diamond. His eyes opened 
at the sight ^ith a prodigious expression q£ 
avaricious eagerness. ' Trust me/ said he, 
* keep this diamond. I know Tippoo better 
than you dö : he will not grant those Privi- 
leges to the slaves that you talk about ; and, 
after all, what concern are they of yönrs ? 
They are used to the üfe they lead. They 
are not European». What concern are they 
«f yours? Oiice in youf native country, 
you will diream of them no more, You will 
think only of enjoying the wealth you shall 
have brought froni India. Trust me, keep 
the diamond. Fly this night towards Ma* 
dräs. I have a ölave who perfectly.knows 
the road acröss the country : you will be in 
no danger of pursuit, for the Sultan will 
suppode you to be still at Golconda. No 
one coüld inform him of the truth but my« 
seif; and you must see, by the ad vice I now 
give you, that I am your firm friend.* 

^' As he finished these words, he clapped 
his hands^ to summon one of his slaves, as 
he said, to give instant Orders for my flight. 
He looked upon me with incredulous sur- 
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prise, when I co<dly told him that the 
flight which he proposed was far from my 
tboughts ; and that it was my determina* 
tion to give the Sultan the diamond that 
belonged to him« 

*< Seeing that I was in earnest^Omychund 
suddenly changed his countenance, and, in 
a tone of raiUery, asked me whether I could 
believe that his proposal was serious ^ then, 
makihg a sign to a slave who entered the 
room, a sumptuous hanquet was in a shoft 
time set before us, of which Omychund 
pressed me to partake, and encouraged me 
by his exam;^ ; seeming desirous^ by tl^ 
power of wine and gaiety, to eiSace all re* 
membrance of our late conversation« In« 
deed I was left in doubt whether he had 
been in eamest or not ; and, at all events, 
I gave him to understand that I was inca- 
pable of betraying him to the Sultan« I 
ate^ however, but sparingly of the banquet, 
and drank nothing« 

" The next moming, as eaily as I could» 
I presented myself before the Sultan, who 
singled me from the crowd, and took me 
with him into the apartm^nt of frince 
Abdul Calie* 
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" I proceeded cautiously: Tippoo wa» 
all impatieace to hear news of bis diamond 
mine, and repeatedly interrupted me in my 
account of what had been done therCj by 
asking whether we häd yet come to any 
diamonds ? I produced first oüe of a violet 
colour, which I had reserved as a present 
for Prince Abdul Calie ; it was a fine stone^ 
but nqthing equal to our rose-coloured dia« 
mond. Tippoo admired this» however, so 
much, that I was certain he would be in 
raptures with that which I had in störe for 
faim. Before I showed it to him, in speak« 
ing of the weight of that which 1 bad de- 
signed to present to the prince, I remind- 
ed him of his royal promise with respect 
to the slaves. * True/ cried the Sultan v 
* but is this diamond twenty pagos' weight J 
when you bring me one of that value, you 
xnay depend upon having all you ask/ I 
instantly produced the rose-coloured dia* 
mond, weighed it in his presence, and» 
as the Scale in which it was put descend- 
cd, Tippoo burst forth into an excla- 
mation of joy. I seized the . favourable 
moment; he nodded as I knelt before 
him, and bade me rise, saying my request 



was granted ; though why I should ask fa<* 
vours for a parcel of mean slaves, he ob* 
servedy was incomprehensible. 

** Prince Abdul Calie did not appear to be 
of tbis opinion : he at this instant cast upon 
me a look füll of benevolence i and whilst 
bis father was absorbed in thecontemplation 
of bis rose-coloured diamond» which he 
weighed I believe a hundred times, the ge- 
nerous young prince presented to me that 
violet-coloured diamond which I brought 
for bim : a princely gift made in a prince- 
ly manner. 

" Tippoo's secretary made out for me 
the necessary order to the govemor of the 
mines, by which a certain share of the pro- 
iits of bis labour was, by the Sultan's com« 
mand, to belong to each slave; and all those 
who had been employed in my service were, 
as a reward for their good conduct^ to be 
emancipated. A number of petty exactions 
were by this order abolished ; and the pro- 
perty acquired in land, dress, &c., by the 
slaves, was secured to them. Most gladly 
did I see the Sultan's signet afBxed to this 
paper ; and when it was delivered into my 
hands, roy heart bo^nded with joy* I re- 

T 5 
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jolved to be the bearer of these good tidings 
myseif. Altbough mj passport was made 
out for Madi:as, and two hircarrahs» by the 
Sultan's order^ were actually ready to attend 
me thither, yet I could not refuse myseif the 
pleasure of beholding the joy of the slaves, 
at this change in their condition ; and^jto 
the latest hour of my life, I shall rejoice that 
I returned to Golconda the messenger of 
bappiness. Never shall I forget the scene to 
which I was there a witness ; never will the 
expressions of joy and gratitude be effaced 
from my memory, which lighted up the 
black faces of these poor creatures j who, 
say what we will, have as much sensibility» 
perhaps more, than we have ourselves. 

" No sooner was I awake, the morning 
after my arrival, than I heard them singing 
aongs under my window, in which my own 
name was frequently repeated» They re» 
ceived me with a shout of'joy when I went 
out amongst them ; and, crowding round 
me, they pressed me to accept of some little 
tokens of theü: gratitude and good-will, 
which I had not the heart to refuse« The 
very children, by their caresses, seemed to 
beg menot to reject these little offerings* 
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I determined, if ever I reacbed Europe» to 
give all of them to yöu, Sir, xny good m^ 
ster, as the best present I could make to one 
of yoiir way of tbinking. 

" The day after my arrival was spent in 
rejoicings. All the slaves who had worked 
under my inspection, had saved some Httle 
matters, with which they had purchased for 
their wives and for themselves coloured cot- 
tons, and handkerchiefs for their heads. 
Now that they were not in dread of being 
robbed or persecuted by the governor of the 
mines, they ventured to produce them in 
open day. These cottons of Malabar äre 
dyed of remarkably bright and gaudy co- 
lours : and when the slaves appeared deck« 
ed in them, it was to me one of the gayest 
spectacles I ever beheld. They were danc- 
ing with a degree of animation of which, 
tili then, I never had an idea. 

•' I stood under the shade of a large ban- 
nian tree, enjoyiög the sight; when sud- 
denly I feit from behind ablow on my head 
which stunned me. I feil to the ground^ 
and when I came to my senses, found myself 
in the hands of four armed soldiers, and a 
black, who was puiling my diamond ring 
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from my fingen They were carrying me 
away amid the cries and lamentations of the 
filaves/ who foUowed us. * Stand off! it is 
in vain you shriek/ said one of the soldiers 
to the surrounding crowd : * what we do 
is by Order of the Sultan. Thus he punishes 
traitors.' 

*' Without farther explanation, I was 
thrown into a dungeon belonging to the go- 
vemor of the mines, who stood by with in- 
sulting joy to see me chained to a large stone 
in my horrid prison. I knew him to be my 
enemy: but what was my astonishment 
when I recoUected in the countenance of 
the black, who was fastening my chains and 
loading me with curses, that very Saheh, 
whose life I had formerly saved ! To all 
my questions no answer was given, but, * It 
js the will of the Sultan ;* or, ' Thus the 
Sultan avenges himself upon traitors.' 

^' The door of my dungeon was then 
locked and barred, and I was left alone in 
perfect darkness. Is this, thought I, the 
jeward of all my faithful Services ? Bitterly 
did I regret that I was not in my nativecoun- 
try, where no man, at the will ofa Sultan, 
can be thrown into a dungeon, without 
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knowing his crime or his accusers. I can« 
not attempt to describe to you what I feit, 
during this most miserable day of my ex« 
istence. Feeble at last, for want of food, I 
stretched myself out, as well as my chains 
would allow me, and tried to compose my* 
seif to sleep. I sank into a State of insen* 
ßibility, in which I must have remained for 
Beveral hours, for it was midnight when I 
was roused by the unbarring of my prison 
door« It was the black, Saheb, who enter* 
ed, carrying in one band a torch, and in the 
Other some food, which he set before me in 
siience. I cast upon him a look of scom, 
and was about to reproach him with his in- 
gratitude, when he threw himself at my feet, 
and burst into tears. ^ Is it posslble/ said 
be to me, ^ that you are not sure of the 
heart of Saheb ? You saved my life ; I am 
come to save yours* But eat, master,' con* 
tinued he, * eat whilst I speak, for we have 
no time to lose. To*morrow's sun must see 
US far from hence. You cannot support the 
fatigues you have to undergo without tak- 
ing food,* 

" I yielded to his entreaties, and, whilst 
I ate, Saheb informed me that my imprison. 
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ment was owing to the treachereus Hindoo 
merchant, Omychund; who, in hopes, I 
suppose, of possessing himself in qaiet of 
all the wealth which I had intrusted to his 
care, went to the Sultan, and accused me of 
having secreted certain diamonds of great 
value, which he pretended I had shown to 
him in confidence. Tippoo, enraged at this, 
despatched immediate Orders to four of his 
soldiers, to go in search of me, seize, im* 
prison, andtorture me, tili 1 should confess 
where these diamonds were concealed. Sa^ 
heb was in the Sultan's apartment when this 
Order was given, and immediately hastened 
to Prince Abdul Calie, whom he knew to be 
my friend, and informed him of what had 
happened. The Prince sent for Omychund, 
and, after carefully questioning, was con- 
vinced by his contradictory answers, and by 
his confusion, that the charge against me 
was whoUy unfounded : he dismissed Omy- 
chund, however, without letting him know 
his opinion, and then sent Saheb for the 
four soldiers, who were setting out in search 
of me. In their presence he gave Saheb 
Orders aloud to take charge of me, the mo- 
ment I should be found, and secretly com« 
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missloned him to favour my escape. The 
soldiers thought that in obeying the Prince 
they obeyed the Siütan ; and consequently» 
when I was taken and lodged in my dun- 
geon, the keys of it were delivered to Saheb. 

*^ When he had finished telling me all 
this, he restored to me my ring, which he 
Said he snatched from my finger, assoon as 
I was seized» that I might not be robbed 
of it by the governor, or some of the soU 
diers. 

« The grateful Saheb now Struck off my 
chaitis ; and my own anxiety for my escape 
was scarcely equal to his. He had swift 
horses belonging to the soldiers in readi- 
taess : and we pursued our course all night 
without Interruption. He was well ac- 
quainted with the country, having accom- 
panied the Sultan on several expeditions* 
When we thought ourselves beyond the 
reach of all pursuers, Saheb permitted me 
to rest j but I never rested at my ease tili I 
was out of Tippoo Sultan's dominions, and 
once more in safety at Madras. Dr. Bell 
received me with great kindness, heard my 
Story, and congratulated me on my escape 
from Tippoo's power. 
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•* I was now rieh beyond my hopes ; for 
I had Omychund's order upon the Madras 
merchant safe in my pocket, and the whole 
sum wad punctually paid to me. My ring 
I sold to the governor of Madras for more 
even than I expected. 

^^ I had the satisfaction to learn, before 
I left Madras, that Omychund's treachery 
was made known to the Sultan, »by means 
of Prince Abdul Calie, whose memory will 
ever be dear to me. Tippoo, as I have been 
informed, in speaking of me, was heard to 
regret that he could not recall to bis service 
such an honest Englishman. 

*' I was eager to reward the faithful Sa- 
faeb, but he absolutely refused the money 
which I offered him ; saying, ^ that he would 
not be paid for saving the life of one whp 
had saved his/ He expressed a great desire 
to accompany me to my native country , from 
the moment that I told him we had no slaves 
there j and that, as soon as any slave touched 
the English shore, by our laws, he obtained 
his freedom. He pressed me so earnestly to 
take him along with me as my servant, that 
I could not refuse, so he sailed with me for 
Europe. As the wind, filled the sails of our 
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v^ssel, much did I rejoice that the gales 
which blew me from the shores o£ India 
were not tainted with the curses of any of 
my fellow-creatures. Here I am, thank 
Heaven! once more in free and happy 
England, with a good fortune, clean hands, 
and a pure conscience, not unworthy to 
pr esent myself to my first good master, to 
him whose humanity and generosity were 
the cause of — '* 

Here Mr. R — interrupted his own 
praises, by saying to those of the miners 
who had not fallen fast asleep, ** My good 
friends, you now know the meaning of the 
toast which you all drank after dinner; 
let US drink it again before we part : * Wel- 
come home to our friend Mr. Jervas, and 
may good faith always meet with good for- 
tune!'*' 
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CHAPTER L 

Mb. Peauson, a wealthy Lincolnshire 
fanner, who had always been esteemed a 
prudent sensible man, though something of 
a humouristf made the following Will : 

" I, John Pearson, of The fVold, in 
*' Lincolnshire, farmer, being of soiind 
^' mind and body, do make this my last 
^' will and testament, &c 

" I give and bequeath my farm of West 
*' Woldland to my eldest nephew, Grimes 
*' Goodenough ; my farni of Holland fen 
** to my dear nephew, John Wright j and 
" my farm of Clover Hill to my youngest 
" nephew, Pierce Marvel. 

^* 1 farther will and desire that the sum 
** of ten tbousand pounds, which is now in 
*^ the hands of William Constantine, gen- 
" tleman, my executor, may by him, im- 
" mediately after my decease, be put out to 
^^ interest for ten years 5 and I will and de- 
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** sire that, at the end of the said ten years, 
** the Said sum of ten thousand pounds, 
" and the interest so accumulated thereon, 
« be given to whichsoever of my afore- 
** said nephews shall at that time be the 
^* riebest. 

^* And I trust that the said William Con- 
" stantine, gentleman, my -exeeutor and 
** very good friend, being a clear-headed 
" honest man, will understand and execute 
" this my last will and testament, accord- 
« ing to the piain meaning of my words ; 
** though it should happen that thie my 
" will should not be drawn up in due 
" legal form, of which I know littie or no- 
« thing/' 

Mr. Constantine, the executor, being, aö 
described, a clear-headed honest man, found 
no difficulty either in understanding or ex- 
ecuting bis trust : the ten thousand pounds 
were, immediately, upon Pearson's de- 
ceäse, placed out upon interest ; and the 
three nephews were put into possession of 
their farms. 

These were of very diflerent value. 
GoodenoTigh'» wanted improvejnent, but 
would pay richly for any that should be 
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judiciously made* Wright's farm was by 
iar the worst of the three j and Marvel's 
the best. 

The Lincolnshire world was mucb di- 
vided in opinion, concerning these young 
men ; and many bets were laid relating to 
the legacy. People judged according fo 
their own characters ; the enterprising de- 
clared for Marvel, the prudent for Wright, 
the timid for Goodenough. 

The nephews had scarcely been in^pos- 
session of their farms a week, when, one 
evening, as they were all supping together 
ät Wright's house, Marvel suddenly turned 
to Goodenough, and exclaimed — 

* When do you begin your improve- 
ments, cousin Goodenough V 

* Never, cousin Marvel.' 

* Then yott'U never touch the ten thou- 
sand, my boy. What ! will you do nothing 
to your marsh ? Nothing to youf common ? 
Nothing to your plantations ? Do not you 
mean ever to make any improvements ?' 

* I mean not to make any improvements/ 

* Weil, you'll let me make some for you.' 
^NotL' 

* No 1 Won*t you let me cut dpwn some 
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of those trees for you, that are spoiling one 
another in your wood ?* 

* Not a tree shall be cut down. Not 
a stick shali be stirred. Not a change shall 
be made, I say/ 

* Not a change for the better, cousin 
Goodenough ?* said Wright. 

* Not a change can be for the better to my 
mind : I shall plough and saw and reap as our 
forefathers did, and that's enough for me.* 

* What, will you not even try the new 
plough ?* said Marvel. 

* Not I ? no new ploughs for me — ^No 
plough can be so good as the old one/ 

* How do you know, as you never tried 
it, or would see it tried ?' said Wright :, * I 
find it better than the old one.* 

* No matter, the old one will do well 
enough for me, as it did for my father 
before me.* 

After having repeated these words in 
precisely the same tone several times, he 
went on slowly eating bis supper, whilst 
Marvel, in detestation of his obstinate stu- 
pidity, turned his back upon him, and 
began to enumerate to Wright sundry of 
his own ingenious projects. 
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* My dear Wright/ said he, * you are 
worth talking tp, and you shall hear all my 
ischemes/ 

* Willingly, but I do not promise to ap- 
prove of them all/ 

* Oh! you will, you will, the moment 
you hear them ; änd I will let you have a 
share in some of them* In the first place, 
there's that fine rabbit-warren near Clover- 
hill. The true silver gray rabbits, siher 
sprigs^ they call them, do you know that 
ihe skins of those ülver sprigs are worth 
any money ?* 

* Any money ! what money ?' 

* Pooh, I don't know exactly: büt I 
mean to buy that warren/ 

* Beföre you know what it is worth ! Let 
ush consider j each dozen of skins is worth, 
say, from ten to fifteen Shillings/ 

* You need not trouble y ourself to calcu* 
latenow,' interrupted Marvel, *for I have 
determined to have the Warren. With the 
money that I shall get for my silver sprigs, 
I will next year make a decoy, and suppljr 
the London market with wild fowl. Don*t 
you remember the day that we met Simon 
Stubbs, tbe carrier, loaded with game and 

VOL. U Xk 
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ivild fowl, he Said that a decoy in Lincoln« 
shire must be a fortune to any man« I'U 
have the best decoy not only in Lincobishire 
but in all England. By the bye, there's 
another thing I must do, Wright j I'U ex- 
change any part of Clover-hill you please 
witji you for as much land in Holland fen.* 

* Take him at his word, cousin Wright/ 
Said Goodenough. 

* No, no/ replied Wright, * I know the 
value of land, and the difference between 
Clover hill and Holland fen, better than 
he does : I would not take him at his word, . 
for that would be taking him in.' 

* I would not take nobody in,* said Good- 
enough ; ^ but if another man is a fool, that's 
HO reason I should be one. Now, if a man 
offers me a good bargain, why should not I 
close with him, and say — Done ?' 

. * Then say done,* cried Marvel, * and you 
shall have the bargain, Goodenough. You 
have an undrained marsh of your own : I'U 
exchange with you, and welcome ten acres 
of the marsh for five of Clover-hilL* 
^ Done/ Said Goodenough. 

* Done. I shall stock it with geese, and 
you'U see what the quiUs and feathers.alone 
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will bring me in. I*ve engaged mtli one 
already to seil them for me. But, Wright, 
here's another scheme I have. Wildmore 
common, you know, is covered with those 
huge thistles, which prick the noses of the 
sheep so as to hinder them from feeding 
and fattening : I will take tbät comjEnoa 
into my own hands/ 

* Ay,* Said Goodepough j * exchange the 
rest of Clover-hill for it : — that's like you !* 

' And I will mow the thistles/ pursued 
Marvel, without deigning to reply to Good- 
enough. * I will mow the thistles j their 
down I can contrive to work up into cotton, 
and the stalks into cordage : and, with the 
profit I shall make ofthese thistles, and of 
my decoy, and of my goose-quills and fea- 
thers, and of my silver sprig rabbits, I will 
buy jackets for my sheep, for my sheep shall 
all have jackets after shearing. Why should 
not Lincolnshire sheep, if they have jackets, 
become as valuable as the Leicestershire 
breed ? You'U see my sheep will be the 
iinest in the whole coünty j and, with the 
profit I shall make of them, I will set up a 
fishery in fen-lake*, and with the profits of 
the fishery— Now comes my grand scheme 

g4 
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— I rfmll be the richcfst of you all ! with tbc 
profits of the fisbery^ ^Hid the decoy, and 
the 8he^, and the silvelr aprigs, and the 
^uilil; and feathers, g^ese and thistles, I will 
pürchase that fine herotiry, near Spalding.* 
At these words, Goodebough laid down 
bis knife and fork ; and» sticking bis arms 
a-kimbo, laughed contemptuously, if not 
heartily. 

* So, then, the end of all this turmoil i$ 
to pürchase a heronry ! Much good may it 
do youj eousin Marvel. You understand 
your own affairs best : you will make great 
improvementSy I grant, and no doubt will be 
the liehest of us all. The ten thousand 
pounds will be yours for certain : for, as 
we all know, eousin Marvel, you are a ge- 
niusI^-f-But why a genius should set bis 
fancy upon a heronry, of all things in tbis: 
mcHTtal World, is more than I can pretend 
to teil, being no genius myself/ 

* Look here, Wright,* continued Marvel, 
»tiH without vouchsafing äny direct reply to 
Göodenougb: ^ bereis adescription, in thii^ 
last newspaper, of the fine present that the 
Grand Signier has made to bis Majesty. 
The plame of berons' feathers alone is esti- 
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mated at a thousand guineas! Think of 
what I shall make by roy heronry I At the 
end of ten years I shall be so rieh; that it 
will hardly be worth my while/ said Marvel, 
laughing» * to accept of my uncle's legacy» 
I will give it to you, Wright ; for you are 
a generous fellow, and I am sure you will 
deserve it." 

In return for this liberal promise, Wright 
endeavoured to convince Marvel, that, if 
he attempted such a variety of schemes at 
once, they would probably all fail ; and that, 
to ensüre suceess, it would be necessary to 
ealculate, and to make himself master of 
the business^ before he sfaould undertake to 
eonduct it Marvel» however, was of too 
sanguine and presumptuous a temper to 
listen to this sage advice : he was piqued by 
the sneers of hh cousin Goodenough, and 
determined to prove the superiority of his 
own spirit and intellect. He plunged at 
once into the midst of a business which be 
did not understand. He took a rabbit'* 
warren of two hundred and fifty acres into 
his bands ; stocked ten acres of marsh land 
with geese ; and exchanged some of the 
best part of Clover-hill for a share in a 
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common covered with thistles. He planied 
a considerable track of land, with a degree 
of expedition that astonished all the neigh- 
bourhood: but it was remarked that the 
fences were not quite sufiicient ; especially 
as the young trees were in a^dangerous Si- 
tuation, being surrounded by land stocked 
with sheep and horned cattle. Wright 
warned him of the danger ; but he had not 
time'this year, he said, to complete the 
fences: the men who tended his sheep 
might easily keep them from the plantation 
for this season, and the next spring he pur« 
posed to dig such a ditch round the whole 
as shoüld secure it for ever« He was now 
extremely busy, making jackets for his 
sheep, providing willows for his decoy, and 
gorse and com for his geese : the geese, of 
which he had a prodigious flock, were not 
yet tumed into their fen, because a new 
scheme had occurred to Marvel, relative to 
some reeds with which a part of this fen was 
covered; on these reeds myriads of starlings 
were accustomed to roost, who broke them 
down with their weight. Now Marvel 
knew that such reeds would be val nable for 
thatching, and with this view he determined 
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to drive away the starlings; büt thie mea- 
sures necessary for this purpose would 
frighten his friends, the geese, and there- 
fore he was obliged to protect and feed 
them in his farm-yard, at a considerable 
expense, whilst he was earrying on the war 
with the starlings. He fired guns at them, 
morning and evening, he sent up rockets 
and kites with fiery tails, and at last he ba- 
nished them ; but half his geese, in the 
mean time, died for want of food ; and the 
women and children, who plucked them, 
stole one quarter of the feathers, and one 
half of the quills, whilst Marvel was absent 
letting up rockets in the fen. 

The rabbit-warren was, however, to 
make up for all other losses : a furrier had 
engaged to take as many silver sprigs from 
him as he pleased, at sixteen Shillings a 
dozen, provided he should send them pro- 
perly dressed, and in time to be shipped for 
China, where these silver gray rabbit skins 
sold to the best advantage. As winter came 
on, it was necessary to supply the warren 
with winter food : and Marvel was much 
astonished at the multitude of unforeseen 
expenses into which his rabbits led him. 
The banks of the warren wauted te^avc^^xxd. 
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the warrener's house wag not habitabk in 
bad weather : these appeared but slight cir- 
cumstances, when Marvel made the pur- 
chase j but, alas ! he had reason to change 
his opinion in the course of a few months* 
The first week in November, th^re was a 
heavy fäll of snow ; and the warren walls 
shoüld have been immec^iately cleared of 
snow, to have kept the rabbits within their 
bounds: but Marvel happened this week 
to be on a visit in Yorkishixe, and he was 
abtiged to leave the care of the warren en^ 
tjfely to the warrener, wbo was obliged to 
quit bis house iduring the snow, and to 
take shelter with a neighbour : he neglect^ 
ed tQ clear the walls j and Marvel, upon 
hia return home, found that his siiver sprigs 
had strayed into a neighbouring warren. 
The second week in November is the time 
when the rabbits are usiially killed, as the 
akins are then in füll prime : it was in vain 
that Marvel raised a hue and cry after his 
siiver sprigs ; a fortnight passed away be- 
fore one third of them could be recovered. 
The seasan was lost, and the furrier sued 
him.for breach of contractj and what was 
worse, Goodenough laughed at his mis- 
&rtune8. The next year he ex]^ected to re* 
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trieve his loas : he rqf>aired tbe warrenerV 
house, new faced the banks, and capped 
them with farze ; but the common gray 
rabbit had been introduced into the warreny 
by the stragglers of the preceding year j 
and, as these gray rabbits areof amuchmore 
bardy face than the silver sprigs» they sooö 
obtained and kept possession of the land. 
Marvel now pronounced rabbits to be the 
most useless' and vexatious animals upon 
earth ; and, in one quarter of an hour, tho^ 
roughly convinced himself that tillage wa» 
far more profitable than rabbits- He 
ploughed up his warren, and sowed it with 
cörn ; but unluckily his attention had beent 
somuch taken upby the fishery, the decoy,, 
the geese, the thistles, and the hopes of the 
heronry, that he totally forgot his intentiotti 
of making the best of all possible ditche» 
round his plantation. When he went to 
visit this plantation, he beheld a miserable 
spectacle i the rabbits which had strayed 
beyond their bounds during the great snow^. 
and those which had been huntedirom theip 
burröws, when the warren was ploughed up, 
had all taken shelter in this spot::and these 
refugee^ supported themselves^ for some 

o 5^ 
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months, upan the bark and roots of the 
finest young trees, 

MarveFs loss was great, but bis moi^tifi- 
cation still greater ; for bis cousin Good- 
enough laughed at bim witbout mercy. 
Sometbing must be done, be saw, to re- 
trieve bis credit : and tbe beronry was bis 
resoürce. 

• Wbat will signify a few trees, more or 
less,' tbougbt be, * or the loss of a few silver 
sprigs, or tbe dealb of a few geese, or tbe 
waste of a few quills and featbers? My 
dieep will seil well, my tbistles will bring 
me up again ; and as soon as I bave sold 
my sheep at Partney fair, and manufactur-« 
ed my tbistles, I will set out, witb my 
money in my pocket, for Spalding, and 
make my bargain for tbe beronry. A plume 
o'f beron's featbers is wortb a tbousand 
guineas ! My fortune will be made wben I 
get possession of tbe Spalding beronry.* 

So intent was Marvel upon tbe tbougbts 
of tbe Spalding beronry, tbat be neglected 
every thing eise. About a week before tbe 
fair of Partney be betbougbt bimself of 
bis sheep, which be bad left to tbe care of 
a sbepberd boy : he now ordered the boy 
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fo drive them home» that he might see 
them. Their jackets hung upon them like 
hags : the poor animals had fallen away in 
the most deplorable manner. Marvel could 
scarcely believe that these were his sheep ; 
or that these were the sheep which he had 
expected to be the pride of Lincolnshire, 
and which he had hoped would set the 
fashion of jackets. Behold, they were 
dying of the rot !•— 

** What an iHifortunate man I am !* ex* 
claimed Marvel,tuming tohis cousin Wright, 
whom he had summoned along with Good- 
enough, in the pride of his heart, to yiew, 
value, and admire^ his sheep. * All your 
sheep, Wright, are fat and sound : mine 
were finer than yöurs when I bought them : . 
how comes it that I am so unlucky ?' 

* Jack of all trades, and master of none V 
Said Goodenough, with a sneer. 

* You forgot, I am afraid, what I told 
you, when first you bought these sheep/ 
said Wright, ' that you should always keep 
them in fold, every morning, tili the dew 
was oflP: if you had done so they would 
now be as well and thriving as mine. Do 
not you remember my teiling you that V 
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* Yes ; and I chargcd this boy always to 
keep them in fold tili the dew was off)' re- 
plied Marvel, turning wij;h an angry coun- 
tenance to the shepherd boy. 

* I never heard nothing of it tili thi9 
Hiinute, I am sure» master^' said the boy. 

Marvel now recoUected that, at the very 
moment when- he was going to give this 
Order to the boy, bis attention had been 
drawn»away by the sight of a new decoy 
in the fields adjoining to bis sbeep pasture» 
In his haste to examine the decoy, he for* 
got to give^ that order to bis shepherd^ 
0n which the safety of his fine flock of 
sheep depended.* Such are the negli- 
gences and blunders of those who endea- 
vour to do half a dozen things at once. 

* A General View of the Agriculture of the countj 
of Lincoln, p. 330. " It well deserves noting that a 
shephei:d, who, when young, was shepherd*s boy to an 
old man, who lived at Netlam, near Lincoln, a place 
famous for the rot, told Mr. Neye that he was per- 
fiuaded sheep took the rot only of a morning, before the 
dew was well o& At that time they folded, being open 
field: his master's shepherd kept his flock in fold 
always tili the dew was gone ; and, with no other atten- 
tion, his sheep were kept sound, when all the neigh» 
i>ours lost their flockig.'* 
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The failure of one undertaking never dis* 

• 

eouraged Marvel from beginning anather ; 
and it is a pity, that with so much spirit and 
activity, he had so little steadiness and pru- 
dence. His sheep died,.and he set out far 
Spalding füll of the thoughts of the beronry.- 
Now this heronry belonged to Sir Plahtage- 
net Mowbray, an elderly gentleman, who 
was almost distraeted with family pride: ha 
iralued himself upon never having parted 
with one inch of the landed property, that 
had descended to him, through a long line 
of ancestors, from the Plantagenets. He 
looked down upon the whole race of farm- 
ers and traders as beings of a different spe- 
cies from himself;^ and the ihdignation with 
which he heard, from a Lincotnshire farmer, 
a proposal topurcha«e his heronry, may per- 
haps be imagined, but cannot be described». 
It was in vain that Marvel rose in his oflers; 
it was in vain that he declared he was ready 
to give any price that Sir Plantagenet would 
set upon the heronry. Sir Plantagenet sent 
Word, by his steward, that not a feather of 
his birds should be touehed ; that he was 
astonished at the insolence of such a pro- 
posal y and that he advised Marvel to kee$ 
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out of the way of his people^ lest they 
should revenge the Insult that had been 
offered to their mästen 

This haughty. answer, and the disap- 
pouitment of all his hopes and schemes 
respecting the heronry, threw Marvel into 
a degree of rage scarcely inferior to what 
was feit by Sir Flantagenet. As he vas 
galloping down the avenue from Planta- 
genet-Hall, he overtook a young man, of ^ 
shabby appearance, who was mounted upon 
a very fine horse. At first Marvel took it 
for granted, that he was one of Sir Planta- 
genet's peopk, and he was riding past him 
when he heärd the stranger say, in a 
friendly tone, * Your horse gallops well, 
Sir : but have a care ; there's a Carrion a 
little way farther on that may startle him.* 

Marvel puUed in his horse ; the stranger 
rode up beside him, and they entered into 
conversation. • That Carrion, Sir,' said he, 
pointing to the dead horse, which had just 
been shot for the baronet's son's hounds, 
* That Carrion, Sir, was in my opinion the 
best horse Sir Plantagenet, or his son either, 
were possessed of. *Tis a shame for any 
man, who pretends to be a gentleman, and 
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who talks this way and that so high of his 
family, should be so stingy in the article 
of horseflesh/ 

Marvel was not unwilling at this instant 
to hear the haughty baronet blamed and 
ridiculed ; and bis companion exactly feil 
in with his humour, by telling a variety of 
anecdotes to prove Sir Plantagenet to be 
every thing that was odious and contemp« 
tible. The history of his insolence about 
the heronry was now related by Marvel : 
and the stranger seemed to sympathise so 
mach in his feelings, that from a stranger, 
he began to consider him as a friend. In« 
sensibly the conversation returned to the 
point at which it commenced j and his new 
friend observed that it was in vain to ex- 
pect any thing good from any gentleman^ 
or indeed from any man, who was stingy 
in the article of horseflesh. 

A new sense of honour and of shame 
began to rise in our hero's mind : and he 
sat uneasy in his saddle, whilst he reflected 
that the horse upon which he was mounted, 
was perhaps as deservedly an object of con- 
tempt as any of Sir Plantagenet's stud, His 
new friend, without seeming to notice his 
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«mbarrassment, continiied his cön versau 
tion ; and direw a tempting picture of the 
pleasures and glories of a horse race : he 
Said, * he was just training a horse for the 
York races, and a finer aniinal never waa 
crossed» Sir Plantagenet's eldest son would 
have been the proudest and happiest of 
men, if his father would but have bought 
the horse for him : but he had refused, and 
tiie youth himself had not the price, or 
half the price, at his command/ 

Our hero was no judge of borses, but he 
was ambitious to prove that his spirit wa»^ 
superior to that of the haughty baronet ; 
and that something good might be expected 
from him, as he was not stingy in horseflesh» 
Besides, he was worked up to a high degree 
of curiösity to see the York races; and bis 
companion assured him that he could not 
appear there, without being well mounted* 
In short, the hour was not at an end before 
he had ofFered a hundred guin^as for the 
finest horse that ever was crossed. He 
was charmed with the idea that he should 
meet Sir Plantagenet Mowbray^s son and 
heir at the York races, and should show him 
that he was able and willing to pay for the 
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horse, which his arrogant father could not 
afford to purchase. 

From the anecdote of the heronry, his 
companion perceived thatM'arvel was a man 
fond of projects ; and he proposed to hira a 
scheme, which caught his fancy so much^ 
that it consoled him for the loss of the he- 
ronry. It was the fault of our entcrprising 
hero's eharacter always tq think the last 
scheme fbr making a fortune the best. As 
soon as be rea^ched home he was in haste to 
abandon some of his old projects, which 
now appeared to him flat, stale, and un- 
profitable. About a score of bis flock, 
though tainted with the rot, were not yet 
dead ; he was eager ta seil tbem, but no 
one wouldbuy sheep of such a wretcbed ap- 
pearance. At last Wright took them off hi» 
bands. • I will throw the threescorejackets 
into the bargain/said Marvel; *foryou are 
a generous fellow to olfer so bandsomely för 
my poor sheep» and you -deserve to be 
treated as y on treat otbers^ If 1 come in at 
the end qf the ten years for the legacy, I 
shalji remember you^ as I told yoa hefore : 
as to my cousin Goodenough, here, he 
tbinks so muck of himself» that there is na 
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occasion for others to think of him. I asked 
him to join me in a bond yesterday, for a 
hundred pounds, just to try him, and he 
refused me. When I come in for the legacy, 
I will cut him off with a Shilling, — I give 
him fair notice/ — — • 

* Cut me off with what you will,' said 
Goodenough sullenly : * not a farthing of 
my money shall ever be lent to one that has 
a project for every day in the year. Get 
into what diflBculties you may^ I will never 
join you in any bond, I promise you. It 
is enough for me to take care of myself.* 

* Don't flatter yourself that I am getting 
into any difficulties,* replied MarveL * I 
wanted the hundred guineas only to pay for 
ahorse; and thefriend whosold him to me' 
will wait my convenience.* 

' The frtend^ said Wright j * Do you 
mean that man who rode home with you 
from Spalding? — I advise you not to make a 
friend of him; for he is a notorious Jockey.* 

* He will not take me in though,' said 
Marvel : ^ I am as sharp as he is, and he 
sees that: so we understand one another 
very well. To my certain knowledge, a 
hundred and twenty guineas coidd be had 
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to-morröw for the horse I bought firom 
him j yet he let me have him for a hun- 
dred/ 

* And how can a man of your sense» cou- 
$in Marvel/ said Wright, 'believe that aper- 
son, who never saw you tili within these 
three days, would be so much your friend as 
to make yöu a present of twenty guineas ?' 

* A present !* 

* Yes ; if he lets you have a horse for a 
hundredy which you can seil for a hundred 
andtwenty, does not he make you a present 
of twenty guineas r' 

« Well, but I can teil you the reason for 
all that: he wants me to enter into a scheme 
with him, for breeding horses on the com«^ 
monshere: and so he would not, at first 
setting out stand to higgle with me for the 
price of a horse. 

* And would you for twenty guineas, cou- 
sin Marvel, run the hazard of joining in any 
scheme with a man of his character? Pray 
inquire in the country, and in York where 
you are going, what sort of a character this 
man bears. Take my advice, pay him for 
his horse, and have nothing more to do 
with him.' 
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* But I have not the ready cash to pay 
him for his horse» tbat's one thing/ said 
Marvel. 

* Let that be no difficulty/ replied Wright j 
* for I have a hundred guineashere, just 
brought home from Partney fair, and they 
are heartily at your service/ 

Goodenough twitched Wright's elbaw 
three times as he uttered these words : but 
Wright iinished his sentence, and put the 
money into Marvel's hands immediately 
upon his promising to pay him for the hörse» 
break off all connexions with his friend the 
Jockey, if he should find upon inquiry that 
be was not a person of good chaFacter, and 
at all eventsto suspend any treaty with htm 
tili after his return from York. 

* Whilst you are gone/ said Wright, • I 
willmake inquiries about the profit of 
breeding of horses on the commons. I 
have an äcquaintance, a sensible old man^ 
who has kept accounts of what he has done 
in that way himself }. and he will show us 
his accounts, from whlch we shall be able 
to judge/ 
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CHAPTER II. 



Marvel acknowledged the good sense of 
this advice, and set out the next morning 
for York races. Wright heard nothing 
more of him for abouta fortnightj he then 
xeceived the foUowing letter: 

** DEAR COUSIN WRIGHt, 

" It'is a very great pity that you could 
not be persaaded to come along with me to 
York races, where I have seen more of life, 
and of the world, in a week, than ever I 
did in all my life before. — York is a sui'pris- 
ing fine town ; and has a handsome cäthe- 
dral and assembly-room : but I am not in 
the humour, just now, todescribe them: so 
I shall proceed to what is much better 
worth thinking of. 

" You must know, cousin Wright, that 
I am in love, änd fiever was I so happy, oi 
90 miserable in my days. If I was not a farm- 
gr there would be some hopes for me ; 
but, to be sure, it is not to be expected that 
such a lady as she is should think of a mere 
country booby : in which light, indeed, she 
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was pleased to say, as I heard from good au- 
thority, she did not consider me j though 
my manners wanted polish. These were her 
own words. I shall spare nothing to please 
her, if possible, and am not whoUy without 
hope : though I have a powerful rival j no 
less a person than the eldest son and heir 
of Sir Plantagenet Mowbray, Bart. But 
her virtue will never, I am persuaded, suffer 
her to listen to such addresses as his. Now 
mine are honourable, and pure as her soul : 
the purity of which no one could doubt, 
who had seen her last night, as I did, in the 
character of the Fair Penitent. She was 
iiniversally admired; and another night 
sung and danced like an angel. But I. can 
givc you no idea of her by pen and ink : so 
I beseech you to come and see her, and 
give your ad vice to me candidly, for I have 
the highest opinion of your judgment and 
good-nature. 

'' I find you were quite right about that 
scoundrel who rode with me from Spalding! 
He has arrested me for a hundred guineas ; 
and is, without exception, the shabbiest 
dog I ever met with : but I am out of his 
clutches, and have better friends, I will 
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teil you the whole story when we meet, and 
pay you your hundred with many tbanks. 
Pray sei out as soön as you receive this, for 
every moment is an age to me : and I won't 
declare myself, more than I have done, if 
possible, tili you come ; for I have a great 
opinion of your judgment: yet hope you 
won't put on your severe face, nor be pre- 
judiced against her, because of her being 
on the stage. Leave such illiberafity to 
Cousin Goodenough : it woulcl be quitebe- 
neath you ! Pray bring with you that volume 
of old plays that is at the top of my bed, 
under the bag of thistles ; or in the basket 
of reeds that I was making ; or in the out» 
house, where I keep the goose-quills and 
feathers. I don't find my memory so clear, 
since my head is so füll of this charming 
Alicia Barton. Pray make no delay, as you 
value the peace of mind of your 

Affectionate Cousin 
and Friend, 

PIERCE MAHVEL.** 

" P. S. Mr. Barton, her brother, is the 
most generous of men, and the cleverest. 
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He is not averse to the tnatch. Sir Plan* 
tagenet Mowbray's son and heir, who is as 
insolent as bis father, may find that a Lin* 
colnshire farmer is not a person to be de* 
spised. I have tboughts of selling my farm 
of Clover-hill, and of going into another 
way of life ; for wbich, as Mr. Barton said, 
and Alicia hinted, nay, as I am inclined to 
believe too, I am miich better suited than^ 
for farming. Of this more when we meet. 
Pray set out as soon as you receive this* 
Alicia has dark eyes, and yet a fair com* 
plexion. I am sure you will like her." ^ 

Par from feeling sure that he shoulÄ like 
Miss Alicia Bärton, Wright was so much 
alarmed for his cousin, on the perusal of 
this letter, that he resolved to set out im- 
^ mediately for York, lest the sale of Clover- 
hill should be concluded before his arrivaL 
A new project, and a new love, were, in- 
deed, powerful temptations to one of Mar- 
vel's character. 

As Goodenough was plodding at his ac- 
customed pace in his moniing's work, he 
met Wright on horseback, who asked him 
if be had any commissions that he could ex- 
ecute in York, whither he was* going. 
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^ None, thank Heaven/ saidGoodenougfa. 

* So, I see it is as' I always knew it would 
be! Marvel is 'ticing you into bis own 
ways, and will make you just such another 
as his seif. Ay, you must go to York 
races ! Well, so much the beft^r tot me. 
Mucb pleasure to you at the races/ 

^ I am not going to the races ; I am 
ffoing to do Marvel a Service/ 

* Charity . begins nt home : that's my 
'maxim/ replied Goodenough. 

* It is quite fitting that charity should 
begin at home,* said Wright, * but then it 
should ngt end at home ; for those that 
helf ndboäy will find none to help them, 
in tkri* jE^need/ 

' Tmse that help nobody will not be so 
apt to come to need,* replied Goodenough. 

• But yonder's my men standing idle. If 
I but turn my head, that's the way of them. 
Good moprow to you, cousin Wright, I 
can't stand argufying here about charity, 
which won't plough my ground, nor bring 
me a jot nearer to the ten thousand pounds 
legacy : so good morrow to you. My Ser- 
vice to cousin Marvel.* 

Goodenough proceeded to his men, whe 
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Vftte in truth st^diog idie, as it was their 
custcw to do when their jpfiaster'i» eye was 
Tkoty a& they theught, npön thrai $ for he 
kept theai so faard at wofk, when he was 
pres^nt, that Bot a lahourrog man in tbe 
county weuld hife himself to Goodenough 
when he could get em^oyment eisewhere. 
G<x>denougb^s pd.rtisans, however, observ- 
ed that he got his money's woith out of 
every man he etnployed^ 4»d that tbis was 
the way to grow rieh. The question, said^ 
they, is not which of the three nephews 
will be the best beloved, Imt which will be 
the riebest at the end of te^ years ; and, on 
tbis ground, who can dispute that Good-* 
enough's maxim is the best, ' Charity begins 
at home ?' Wright's friends looked rather 
alarmed when they heard of this journey to 
York ; andMaryePs advocates, though they^ 
put a good face upon the matteüt heaitily 
wished bim safe home from York races. 

Upon Wright's arrival in York, he found 
it HO ciasy matter to^ dfscQver his cousin 
Marvel ; £ot he had forgotten to date hia 
letter, and 00 directiqii waß giveu to iep qk 
lodging : at last, afler inquiring at all tibe. 
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thought himself of askiag where Miss AUcia 
Bartcm, the actress, lodged; for there be 
would proba^y meet her lover. Mr. Kar- 
ri^n, an eminent dy^r, to whom he ap- 
plied &>r Information^ very civilly o£^ed 
to sbow him tO' the beiise. Wright had gain- 
ed this dyer's good opinion by the panctü^ 
^ity with whieh he had, for three years paist, 
suppUed him, at the day and hour aj^ointed, 
with the quantity of woad for which he bad 
-agreed. l^temctuality never fails to gain the 
good opinion of men of biafikiess. 

As the dyer waiked with Wright to Miss 
Barton's lodgings^ they entered into con- 
versation aboist her j and Wright asked 
^hafe character she bore. * I know nothing 
of her character, for my own- share/ said 
Harrison, ^ not being in that line qf busi« 
ness; but I thisfc I could put you into a way 
of seeing her in her trae colours, whatever 
they may be ; for sfae is very intimate with 
a niilliner, whom iny wife (though not with 
^y good will entirely) visits. In retürn 
for which, I shall be glad that you will da 
my businesa dong with your own } and let 
me know if any thing is going wrong/ 

The dyer introdueed Wn^t \»o ^^ xsä^- 
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liner as a gentleman farmer, wbo wanted 
to take bome with him a fasbioiiable cap 
and bpnnet or two, for some ladies in Lin-r 
colnsbirq. Tbe milliner ordered down 9ome 
dusty bandboxes, wbicb she protested and 
vowed were jurt arrived from London with 
tbe newest fasbions ; and, wbilst she was 
displaying these, Wright talked of tbe 
races, and tbe players^ and Miss Alicia 
Bartön. 

* Js she as handsome as tbey say ? I 
have a bqge cur^osity to see her/ said 
"Wright, feigning mpre rusticity of manner, 
and more simplicity than was natural to 
him. * I have, truly, a woundy Cur^osity to 
see her, I' ve heard so mach of her, even 
down in Lincolnubire.' 

* If yqu go to see tbe play, Sir, you can't 
fail to have your curiosity gratified ; for 
Miss Barton plays to-night—( Jenny ! reach 
ine a play-bill) — for herownbenefit ; and ap- 
pears in her very best character, tbe Ropap.* 

* Tbe Romp !— Odds ! — Is that her best 
character ! Why now, to üiy notion, bad's 
tbe best, if that be tbe best of her charac-' 
ters. The Romp ! — Odds so ! What would 

aar grandmothex^ say to tVvatV 
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\ Oh, Sir, times äre changed, as well as 
fashions are, since our grandmothers' days,* 
Said the mülinen ^ Put up this bonnet for 
the gentleman, Jenny. -^I am sure 1 don't 
pretend to say any thing in favour^öf^ Ihe 
times, whatever I may of the fashions. But 
as to fashion, to be sure no one can be more 
fashionable, here in York, than Miss Bar- 
ton. All our gentlemen are dying for her.' 

• Odds my life, FIl keep out öf her wayf 
And yet I*vö a huge iCur*osity to set my 
^yes upön her. Pray, now, could I any 
way get to fhe sight or speech of her in a 
room, or so ? for seeing a woman on the 
^tage is on(^ thing, and seeing her öfF, as I 
lake it, is another.* 

• I take it so too, Sir. JTeriijj, put up 
the cap for the gentleman, and make out 
abill.* 

• 'No, no; the bonnet's all I want, which 
PH pay for on the nail.' 

Wright tooi^trt a long purse füll of gui- 
neas j then piit it^up again, and opened a 
pocket-book füll of bank-notes. The mil* 
liner's respect for him obviously increased. 
* Jenny ! Da run and see who's within there* 
MissBartoii was tryi^g on\vet dL\e^%^\^^x^' 
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Jbalf an hour ago : may be she'll pass 
throngh this way, and the gentleman may 
♦have a sight of her, since it weighs so much 
lipon bis mind. Let me put np tbe cap too^ 
Sir : its quite the fashion^ you may assure 
the Lincolnshire ladies.— ^Oh, here's Miss 
Barton. 

Miss Barton made her appearance, witb 
:all her most bewitching smiles and graces. 
Without seeming to notice Wright, she 
seated her seif in a charming attitude ; and^ 
leaning pensively on tbe coiHiter, addressed 
her conversation to her friend> the miUiner : 
but, at every convenient pause» she cast an 
mquiring glance at Wright, wbo stood with 
'bis long purse of guineas in bis band, and 
bis open pocket-book of bank*notes befbre 
him^ as if he bad been so much astounded^. 
by the lady's appearance, that he could not 
recover bis recoUection. Now, Wright was 
a remarkably well-shaped handsome man, 
^nd Miss Barton was In reality as much 
Struck by bis appearance äs he feigned to be 
J>y hers. No forbidding reserve condemned 
bim to silence ; and, as if inspired by the 
JiGpei of pleasing, he soon grew talkative. 
' This is the most rare to\^xi \ t\Ä.^* ^out 
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town of York/ mä he : • I 4^ not t^^Il 
know how I shall ever be able to get my- 
^elf out of it : so mäny many ii&e ^ghts^ 
my eye» be quite da^ded/ 

• And pray> Sir, which of äfl the iSne 
sights do you like tbe best?- said the 
millinen 

< Ob» t^e ladies be ti:i^ Säest ^f ^l the 
fine «ighta : äüd I know who I think the 
finest lady r ever beheld— but will never 
teil — never.' 

' Neyer, Sir V said th^ milUnfery whilst 
,Misd Barton modeistly cast down her eyes, 
^ Never's a bdid Word, Sifc. Fve a nüttöft 
you'll live to break that rash resolution/ 

Miss Barten sighed, and ini^lnntarily. 
looked at the glass« 

* Why, whtre's the ii^e)' pmrsued Wright, 
* of being ia«ighed at ? Wliere*« the sense 
of being scofifbd ät^ as a man might be, that 
would go for tö pay a compUmfent, not 
well knowing how, to a kdy that is nsed to 
have coürt made to her by the fif st gf ntie»» 
inen in all York ?' ; 

' Those that think they don-t know how 
to pay e eompliment, c^en pay the best 
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to my fancy/ said the miUiner. * What says 
Miss Barton ?' 

Miss Barton sighed, and blushed ; of 
looked as if she meant to blush ; and then, 
raising her well-practised eyes, exclaimed» 
with theatrical tones and gestures : 

< Ye sacred pow'rs, wbose gracious providence 

' Is watchful for our good, guard me firom men^ 

* Froih their deceitful tongueß, their vow9^ and flat- 

teries : 

< Still let me pass neglected by their eyes : 

* Let my bloom wj^her, and my form decay, 

* That nene may think it worth their while to ruin me, 
,^ And fatal love may never be my bane.' 

Scarcely bad she concluded her speech, 
when Pierce Marvel came breathless into 
the shop. Wright was Standing so as to be 
completely hidden by the door ; and Mar- 
vel, not seeing bis friend, addressed him. 
seif, as soon as he bad breath, to bis 
xnistress. — The lady's manner changed, 
and Wright had an opportunity of seeing 
and admiring her powers of acting/ To 
Marvel, she was coy and disdainful« 

^ I expect my friend and relation in towa 
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every hour/ said he to her in a low voice ; 

* and then I shall be able to settle with 
your brother about the sale of Clover-hill. 
You half promised that you would walk 
with me this morning/ ^ 

* Not with out my brother : excuse me, 
Sir,' said the coy lady, withdrawing with' 
the digmty of a princess. * When your 
friend arrives, for whose advice I presume 
you wait, you will be able to decide yx)ut 
heart. Mine cannot be influenced by bäse 
lucre, or mercenary considerations— Un- 
hand me, Sir/ 

* I will run immediately to the inn, to see 
whether my friend is corae,* cried Marvel. 

* Believe me I am as much above mercenary 
considerations as yourself ; butT have pror 
mised not to conclude upon the sale tili he 
comes, and he would take it ill to be sent 
for, and then to be made a fool of. — Fll 
run to the Green Man again immediately, 
to see if he is corae/ 

Marvel darted out of the shop. Wright, 
during this parley, which lasted but a few 
äeconds, had kept himself snug in his 
hiding-place, andappearedto the milliner to 
be wl^oUy absorbed in casting up bis bill,*in 

H5 
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^hicfa liiere was a Shilling wrong. He 
fame from behind the door. as soon as 
Marvel depaxted } and, saying tfaät he 
vould call for his purchases in an hour's 
tiine, lefl the milliner's, took a hackney 
coach, and drove to the Green Man, where 
he was now sure of meeting his cousin. 

^ Thank Heaven ! you are come at last,* 
cried Marvel, the moment he saw him. 
* Thank Heaven ! you are cotzie ! do not 
let US lose a moment. If you are not tired, 
if you are not hungry,. come along with 
jne, and TU introduce you to my charming 
Alicia Barton/ 

' I am both tired and hungry,' replied 
Wright ; * so let us have a hot beef-steak,, 
and let me sit down and rest myself.' 

It was the utmost Stretch of MarveP» 
patience to wait for the beef-steak ; and he 
could scarcely conceive how any one could 
^prefer eating it toseeing his charming Alicia» 
He did not eat a moisel himself, but walked 
«up and down the rooto with quick Steps. 

* Oh, my dear Wright,* cried he, * it is ä 
«ign you've never seen her, or you would 
ißBt B Yittie faster.' 
' JDid every bödy e*t fes&t "^\\o ^öj» ^^«pw 
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Miss Barton/ said Wright, * then to bfe 
sure I shouW ; for I have seen hfer within 
this half hour/ . . 

* Seen her ! Seen Alicia ! Seen her mith- 
in this half hour! That*s impossible.-* 
How could you see h«r ? Where could yoü 
see her ?* 

* I saw her in your Company,* rejoined 
Wright, coolly. 

* In my Company ! How could that be, 
without my seeing you ?— You are making 
a jest of me.* 

* Not at all j only täke care that you do 
not make a jest of youirself. I assufö yöu 
that 1 say nothing but tfuth t I*ve seen you 
and yout Miss Barton this very moitning : 
nay, Pil teil yöu what yoU said te her ; yöu 
told her that you could not seil Clover- 
hill tili I came to town/ 

' Marvel ^tared, and ötood in silentästö- 
Hisfament 

* Ay,* continued Wright, * yOu siee hy 
this how many things may päss bieforfe ä 
man*s eyes and ears, when he is in löve, 
without bis seeing ot heäring them. Why^ 
man, I was m the milliner's shöp just now^ 

Standing in the corner ^e\üSiQL \^v^ ^öt\ 
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but you could see nothing but your charm- 
ing Miss Barton/ 

* I beg your pai:don for being stet blind/ 
Said Mar vel, laughing 1^* but you are too 
good-natured to take offence ; though you 
don't know what it is to be in love.' 

^ There you are mistaken : for I am as 
much in love as yourself at this instant/ 

* Then I'm undone/ cried Marvel, tum* 
ing as pale as death. 

* Why so/ Said Wright ; * will you allow 
nobody, man,^ to be in love but yourself? 
I don't see why I have not as good a right 
to fall in love as you have.' 

* To be sure you have/ said Marvel, try* . 
ing to recover himself j * and [I can't say " 
but what you deal Jairly by me, to teil me 
so honestly at once. More feol I to send for 
you. I might have foreseen this» blockhead 
as I am ! but you deal fairly by me^ Wright : 
so I cannot complain, and will not, happen 
what may. Let him who can win her wear 
her. We start fair ; for läiough I have had the 
advantage of a first acquaintance, you are 
much the handsomest man of tlie two ; and 
that goes for a great deal with some ladies^ 
though not perhaps with Alicia Barton.' 
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* There, perhaps, you may find yourself 
xnistaken/ replied Wright, with a signifi« 
cant look. - w 

^ You don*t say s^^fc^u don*t think so V 
cned Marvel) with ^^4|t emotion« 

' I say what I think ; and if I may trust 
a woman's lofA^ Vye some reason for my 
thoughts/ ,; ; 

Marvel töoklip tltf tankard which stood 
on the table, and swallowed down a hasty 
draught; and then said, ihough with an 
altered voice : 

' Cousin Wright, let him who can win 
her wear her, as I said before« I shan't 
quarrel with you if you deäl fairly by me : 
so teil m^ honestly, did you nev^r sm her 
before this moming?' 

^ Never, as i am an honest man/ said 
Wright, layihg bis band upon bis heart. 
f *• Then, here*s my band for you/ said 
Marvel. / AlPs fair and bandsome on your 
part. Happen wbat may, as I said before^ 
I will not quarrel with you. If she was de- 
creed to fall in love with you at first sight, 
wby that's no fault of yours ; and if she 
teils me so fairly, why no great fault of bers, 
She bas encouraged me a little^ but still 
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women will change their minds, aüd I shall 
oiot call her a jilt if she speaks hand&amely 
tp me. It will go a little to my heart at 
first, no doubt ; but I ihall bear it like a 
man, I hope ; and I shall not quarrel with 
you, cousin Wright, whatever ehe I do/ 

Marvel shook Wright's band heartily; 
but turned away directly afterwards, to 
hide bis agitation. h 

* Wliy now, cousin Marvel, you are a 
g0od fellow } that's tbe truth of it/ säid 
Wright. . • Tfust to me ; and, if tbe girl is 
what you tbink her, you shall bave her: 
tbat I promise you/ 

* That*s more than you can promise, being, 
as you say, as much in love as I anK' 

* I say I'm more in love than you ar? : 
but what then, I ask you V^ 

* What then ! why, we cannöt both bave 
Alicia Barton.' 

* Very true* I would not häve her ff 
you would give her to me.' 

* Would not bave her !' cried Marvel, 
with a look of joyous astonishment : ^ but, 
did not you teil me you werein love with her?* 

* Not L You told it to yourself. I said 

I was in love j but caimot a sban be in love 
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with any woman in tfai« whole world but 
Miss Barton ?' / 

Marvel jcapered about tfae room with the 
most lively expre^ioiis of delight, shook 
ba^ds with bis cousin as if be would bavo» 
pulled bis arm oö^ and then suddenly 
stopping, Said : 

* Bat what do you think of my Alicia ? 
Tbough you are not in love witb ber, I 
bope you tbink well of ber/ 

^ I must see more of ber before I am 

« 

^ualified to speak/ 

« Nay, nay, no drawbacks : out with it. 
I must know what you tbink of ber at tbis 
time being/ 

^ At tbis time being, tben» I tbink she is 
what they call a — coquette.* 

• Ob, there you are out, indeed, cousin 
Wrigbtl sbe's more of what tbey call a 
prüde tban a coquette/ 

' To you, perbapsj but not to me", 
cousin. Let every one speak of ber as 
they find/ replied Wright. 

Marvel grew warm in defence of Miss 
Battoü's pmdery; and at last ended» by 
saying, ^ that he'd stake bis life upon it, 
she was no Jilt« If sbie b|d tftkeii a fancy 
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to you, Wright, she would honestly teil mc 
so, I'm convinced; and, when she finds 
you are thinking of another woman, her 
pride would soon make her think no more 
«f you. 'Tis but little she could have 
thought ia the few minutes you were in 
her Company ; and it is my opinion she 
never thought of you at all. No offence/ 

* No offence, I promiseyou/ said Wright: 
* but let US put her to the trial j do'you keep 
your own counsel j go on courting her your 
own way, and let me go mine. Don't you 
say one word of my being here, in York ; 
but put her off about the sale of Clover-hill, 
tili such time as you are sure of her heart.* 

To this proposal Marvel joyfuUy agreed ; 
and, as to the time of trial, Wright asked 
only one week. His cousin then told him 
the new scheme from which he expected tö 
make so much : it had been suggested by 
Alieia's brother. * I am to seil Clover-hill j 
suxdy with the money that I get for it, Barton 
and I are to build and fit up a theatre in Lin- 
coln, and be the managers ourselves. I as- 
sure you, he says, and they all say, I should 
make a figure on the stag^: and Miss Barton 
whispered, in my hearing, that I should 
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make a capital Lothario/ added Marvel, 
throMan^ himself into a stage attitude, and 
reciting, in a voice that made Wright statt, 

*^ Earth, Heaven, and fair Calista, judge the combat.'' 

• Very fine, no doubt,* said Wright : * but 
I am no judge of these matters j only this 
I am sure of, that, with respect to selling 
Clover^hill, you had best go slowly to work, 
and see what the sister is, before you trust to 
the brother. It is not for my interest, I 
very well know» to advise you against this 
scheme ; because, if I ieanted to make cer- 
tain of yoqr not Coming in for my uncle's 
legacy, I could not take a better way than 
to urge you to follow your fancy. For, say 
that you lay out all you have in the world on 
the building of this playhouse, and say that 
Barton's as honest a man as yourself : ob- 
serve, your playhouse cannot be built in less 
than a couple of years, and the interest of 
your money must be dead all that time ; 
and pray how are you to bring yourself up, 
by the end of the ten years? Consider, there 
are but seven years of the time to come/ 

Marvel gave bis cousin hearty thanks for 
bis disinterested advice, but observed that 
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actors and nianagers of playhöuses wei*e, of 
all men, they who were most likely to grow 
rieh in a tricej ti>at theyofibea dearedmany 
hundreds in one night for their benefitsj; 
that even, if he should fail to hit the public 
taste himself, as an actor, he was sure^ at 
lea&t« if he married the charming AHcia^tbat 
she would be a aource of inexhaustible 
wealtb. 'Not/ addedhe» *that I thiirk of her 
in that light ; for my soul is as much superior 
ta mercenary considerations as her own/ 

* More, perhapSj* said Wright j büt see- 
ing fire flash in bis cousin^s eyes at this In- 
sinuation, he contetrted himsetf fot the pre« 
sent with the promise he had obtained, t^at 
iK)thing should be concluded tili the end of 
one week ; that no mention should be made 
to Miss Barton or her brother, of his ar- 
rival in town ; and that he should have free 
liberty to make trial of the lady'is truth and 
constj^ncy, in any wayhe should think pro- 
per. Back to his friend the milliner*s he 
posted directly. Miss Barton was gone out 
upon the race-ground, in Captain MoW- 
bray 's curricle ; in her absence^ Wright was 
received verygraciously by the milliner, who 
had lodgings to let, and who readily agreed 
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to let them to him for a week, as he offered 
half a guitiea more than she could get from 
any body eise. She fancied that he was 
deeply smitten with Miss Barton's charms, 
and encouraged his passion by pretty broad 
hints, that it was xeciprocal. Miss Barton 
drank tea this evening with the milliner : 
Wright was of the party, and he was made 
to understand that others had been ex- 
icluded : • for Miss Barton/ her friend ob- 
served, * was very mce as to her Company/ 
Many dexterous efibrts were made to in^ 
duce Wright to lay open his heart ; for the 
dyer's lady had been cross-questioned as to 
his property in Lincoinshire, and she, bein^ 
a Jover of thie marvellous^ had indülged her- 
seif ih a little elcaggeration y so that he was 
considered as a prisse, and Miss Barton's 
linagination settled- the matter so rapidly, 
that she had actually agreed to make the 
milUner a handsome present oh the wed* 
ding-day. üpon this hint, ike milliner be^ 
came anxious to push forward the affain 
Marvel, she observed, hung back about the 
sale of his estate ; and, as to Sir Flantagenet 
Mowbray's son, he was bound band and foot 
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by Ins father, so could do nothing genteel : 
besides, honourable matrimony was out of 
the qu^stion there. 

All these things considered, the milliner*s 
decision was, on perfectly prudential and 
virtuous motives, in favour of Wright. Miss 
Barton's heart^ to use her own misapplied 
term, spoke warmly in his favour j for he 
was, without any comparison, the hand^ 
507we5*of herlovers; and his simplicityand 
apparent ignorance of the world were ra- 
ther recommendations than objections. 

Upon her second interview with him, shö 
had, however, some reason to suspect that 
his simplicity was not so great as she had 
imagined. She was surprised to observe 
that, notwithstanding all their artful hints, 
"Wright came to nothing like a positive 
proposal, nor even to any declaration of his 
passion. The next day she was yet more 
astonished; for Wright, though he knew she 
was a füll hour in the milliner*s shop, never 
made the slightest attempt to see her j nay, 
in the evening, he met her on the public 
walk, and passed without more notice than 
^ formal bow, and without turning his head 
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back to look after her : though she was 
flirting with a party of gentlemen, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of exciting his jea- 
lousy. 

. Another ponsultation was held with her 
friend the milliner : ' These man are terri- 
ble creatures to deal with/ said her confi» 
ds^nt. * Do you know, my dear creature, 
this man, simple as he looks, has been very 
near taking us in. Would you believe it? 
he is absolutely courting a Lincolnshire lady 
for a wife. He wrote a letter to her, my 
dear Alicia, this morning, and begged me 
to let my boy run with it to the post-office* 
I winded and winded, saying he was mighty 
anxious about the letter, änd so on, tili, at 
the last, out comes the truth. Then I 
touched him about you : but he said, "an 
actress was not fit for a farmer's wife, and 
that you had too many admirers already." 
You see, my deaar creature, that he has none 
of the thoughts we built npon. Depend 
upon it he is a shrewd man, and knows^ 
what be is about ; so as we cannot do better 
than Marvel, my advice — * 

* Your advice !' interrupted Miss Barton; 
« I shall foUow no advice but my own/ She; 
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walked up and down the small parlour, in 
great agitation. 

* Do as you please, my dear ; bat re- 
member I cannot afibrd to lat/ out of my 
money to all eternity. The account be* 
tween us has run up to a great sum ; the 
dresses were such aS' never were made up 
before in York, and mmt be. paid for ac- 
cordingly, as you must be sjsnsible, Mis8 
Barton» And wben you bave an opportu- 
nity of establishing yourself so handsomely, 
and getting all your debts paid ; and when 
your brother, who was here an hour ago, 
presses the match with Mr. Marvel so nmeh ; 
it is very stränge and unaccountable of you 
to say, "you will take nobody^s advice but 
your own j." and to fall in love, Ma'ain, as 
you are doing as fast as you can, with a 
person who has no serious intentions, and 
is going to be married to another woxnan. 
For shame, Miss Barton ; ^is this bebaving 
with proper propriety ? Besides, I've really 
great regard for that poor young man that 
you have been making a fool of : I'm sure 
he is desperately in love with you.* 

* Then let him show it, and seil Glover- 
hill/ Said Miss Bar ton. 
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Her mifid hal^mced betwixt avarice and 
what she caied love. She had taken a fancy 
to Wright; and faispresent coldness rather 
iQcreased tbati dijninished her passion : he 
played his part so well, that she could not 
teil bow to decide. In the mean timei the 
müliBerpreflsedforhermoney; and Alicia's 
brother bullied loudly in favour of Marvel : 
he had engaged the miUiner, whom he was 
courting, to support his opinion» Marvel, 
though with mueh difficulty, stood his 
ground, and refused to seil Clover-hill, tili 
he should be perfectly surelhat Miss Barton 
would marry bim, and tili bis relation should 
arrive in town, and give his consent* 
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CHAPTER III. 

MR^BAHTOKand the millinei: nowagceed^ 
that if fair m^ans would not bring the 
charming Alicia to reason/ others tnust be 
used ; and it was settled that she should be 
arrested fiir her debt to the milliner, which 
waS'Upwards q€, fifty pounds. ' She knows/ * 
Said tbi3 coosiderate brother, ^ that Ihave 
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iieither the power nor the will to pay tlie 
ifaoney« Sir Plantagenet's son is as poor as 
Job } so she must have recourse to Marvelj 
and, if she gives him proper encourage- 
mentj heMl pay the money in a trice. As 
to this man, who lodges with you, let her 
apply to him if she likes it j she will soon 
see how he will answer her» By your ac- 
count he is a shrewd fellow, and not like 
our friend Marvel. 

On Friday morning the charming Alicia 
was arrested, at the suit of her dear friend 
and conSdant, the milliner. The arrest was 
made in the milliner's shop. Alicia would 
doubtless have screamed and fainted, with 
very becoming spirit and grace, if any spec- 
tators had been present j but there was no 
one in the shop to admire or pity. She 
rushed with dishevelled hair, and all the 
stage show of distraction, into Wright's 
apartment; but, alas! he was not to be 
found. She then composed herseif, and 
wrote the following note to Marvel :— 

" XO M I MARVEL, ESQ. &C. 

" At the Green Man. 

^^Much as ithurts tbedelWac^MiäL^owwdÄ 
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" the pride of Alicia, she is compelied, by 
" the perfidy of a bosom frfend of her own 
" sex, to applyibr assistance and protection^ 
** to one who will feel for the indignity ihat 
" has been shown her, How will his gene-^ 
" rous nature 9hudder,.when he hears tbat^ 
" she is on the point of being dr^gged to a 
" loathsome dungeon, for want of the paltry 
*' sum of fifty pound« ! Retrospection mayi 
" cönvince the man of her heart, that her 
^' soul is superior to mercenary considera- 
*' tioils ; .eise, she would not now be reduced 
V so low in the power of her eneraies: she 
" scarcely knqws what she writes — her 
"h^artbleeds — her brain is on fire ! * 

" Celestial sounds ! Peace dawns upon my soul, 

** And every pain gröws less. Oh ! gentle Altamont, - 

** Think not too hardly of me when I*m gone, 

'* But pity me. : Had I but eariy ktiown 

^* Thy wondrous worth, thou excellent yoirng man, 

" We had been happier both. Now 'tis too lata. 

<* And yet my eyes take pleasure to behold thee ! 

" Thou art their last dear object. — Mercy, Heaven." 

** Your affectionate, . 

:*' And (shall I confess it?) 
" Too affectionate, 

VOL. t. \ 
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Märvel was.settiing some accouiits vfith 
Wright^ mdiea this^ note was put into his 
honds : scaücely hadJie glanced his eye over 
it whenhe fitocted^p^ sei2:eda4)arcel o£baiik- 
notes» whichiay<on the table, aml Wfis rush- 
iiig out of tibe room; Wright caught hold 
of hia arm,, and^ stoppedihim by force* 

^WherBnowi? Wkatnow^Marvel?' said 
Jie. 

< Do. not stc^ me» Wright ! I willnot be 
stopped! She has been barbarousl^ used; 
They are dragging her tb prison. — They 
have driven her almost«out of her senses« 
I muflt go to her this instante* 

• Well, well, don't go without your hat, 
'man, for the people in the street will take 
you for a Itinatic. May a fpend see this letr 
ter that ha& drtven^oi^out of }^ur a^ises ?* 

Marvel put it into Wright^s hands^ who 
read it with wonderfbl composure ; and 
when he came to the end of it, only said— 
^ Hum !'~ 

* Hum,' repeated Marvel, provoked be- 
yond measure : * you. have no/ humanity. 
You are most strangely prejudiced, You are 
worse than.Goodenough. Why do you fol- 
IbWi m^x* continued he, obserying that 



Wrigilt was Coming t^er him, across thef 
inn-yard intothe stireet« 

* I foUöw youi to tftfce care' af yotii' said' 
Wright, calmly : * and; thougfiryou db^tride 
on atsuoh a rate, Vhbe hovtndi}6Ueepvtp 
with you/ 

He suflfered Marvei to walfc on at bis owri 
pace for the length of twostteetsj ^thoirt 
saying anotlier Word ; but just as*they*wei^ 
turning tbe corner into the Square' wberre the 
milliner Hved, he again caught Hold of bis 
cousin's arm, and said to bim: : 

> Hark you, Märvel, will you trust mS 
with those bänk-nötcs thafrj^ü haVe in your 
pocket ; and will you let me step on to tbe* 

•* mitttner's aiKi settle tbis businessfbr youi 
I see it will cosUyot^fifty pound^^ but thsat 
I oannot belp* You raay tbink jroursdf 
w«floff/ 

•Fifty pounds! W!iat are^y poundi r 
cried Marvei, burrying forwiaxdä; * You see* 
that my Alicia must be superior to merce- 
nary coiröiderations } fbr, thotigb sHe knoW«* 

^ I have a good fortune; that could not de^ 
oide her in my favour/ 

* No, because sbe fancie» tbat Ihavea" 
better fbitune j and betiides (för tbere are* 
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» 

times when a man must speak plainlyyi've a 
notion she would at this tninute sooner be 
my mistress than your wife, if the thing 
were fairly tried. She'U take your money as 
&st as you please ; and I may take her as 
fast as I please/ ^ 

Incensed at these words, Marvel could 
scarcely restrain his passion witbin bdunds ; 
but Wright, without being moved, conti- 
nued to speak. 

* Nay then, cousini if you don^t believe 
me, put it to the test ! 
- * ni wait here, at this woojlendraper^s, 
where I am to dine : do you go on to your 
milliner's, and say what you please, qnly let 
me have my turn for half an hour this even- 
ing ; and, if I am mistaken in the lady, PU 
freely own it, and make all due apology/ 

In the aftemoon, Marvel came to Wright 
"with a face füll of joy and triumph. * Go 
to my Alicia now, cousin Wright,* said 
he, * I defy you* She is at her lodging. — 
She has promised to marry liiie ! I am the 
happiest man in the world !' 

Wright said not a word, bnt departed. 
Now he had in his pocket an unanswered 
bület'douXj which had beeti Aaid \reö\x\v\^ 
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table' the^receding night : the billet-doux 
had no name to it ; but, from all he had re- 
marked of the lady's manners towards him, 
he could not doubt that it was the charming 
Alicia's. He was determined to have posi- 
tive proof, however, tosatisfy Marvel s raind 
completely« The note which he had re* 
ceived wast as foUows : » 

** What can be the cause of your cruel 
and sudden change, towards one of whom 
you lately appeared to think so partially ? 
A certain female friend ' may deeeive you 
by false representations : dö not trust to 
her, but learn the real sentiments of a fond 
heart from one who knows not how to feign. 
Spare the delicacy of your victim, and guess 
her name/* 

To this note, from one " who knew not 
how to feign,'* Wright sent the foUowing 
reply.: 

" If Afiss Barton knows any thing of a 
letter, that was left at Mrs. Stokes's the 
inilliner's last night, she may receive an 
an^wer to her questions from the bearer ; 
who, being no scholar, hopes she will not 
take no ofTence at the shortness of these 
lines, but satisfy him m \\v^ Xvwvövä ^S. 
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drinkiog tea mtk h^r, who widts belaw 
üt^s ^for (an a^swer." 

'tShe charmiog Alicta allowed hifn tbe 
lionour of drinking tea with her ; and >wx 
deljghted with the thoiights tbat she had at 
last ' caugh t him in her «oar es. Xhe moment 
3he rhad hopas of him, she resolved to bveak 
her promise to M^rvel ; and by makmg a 
saeritof aacrificiqg4:o Wright all bis rivals, 
j^e ihad .no doubt that >she dhould mork ao 
«ucaessfuU^ upod bis v^anil^ a$ to indupe 
him to break c^his ttreaty wil^'tfae Li»eoln- 
abive lady. 

Wright quietly let her go o© viitb -the 
notion that^she had the gafi&e in ber lowia 
hands; at^Digth, hi^assumeda verytserious 
lock, like one upon the point of forming 
«ome :^raQd ^resolution ; and turning half 
away from lier, said : 

* But now, look ye, Miss Barton ; I am 
not a «ort of man who ^ould üke to be 
made ^ fool ofl Here I'm told half tbe 
gentlemen of YorJc are dyiqg for you ; and, 
as your friend Mrs.Stokes tnformed — ' 

^ Mrg. Stokes is not my friend, but the 
basest and most barbanous of ßi^eintes»' 
0rjed AUcia. 
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^ Why now^ liiis is stränge! She 'waiä 
your friend yesterday ; and how do I kno w 
hat a woman may chafnge :a^ quick, and 
as short, about iier lovei^s as 7sd[)out lier 
friends ?' 

4 

^ I can never cfaHOge ; fearii^thing,' said 
Alicia, teirderly • 

^-But let me finish what I vms saying 
about Mfö^Stcdoes; sbe toM me somefthing 
aboiYt one Mr. fifeiitväel, I iMiäs, nkef ^odl 
iiim ; ^ow 'wfaat is äQltbaLt ?' 

^ Nothing: he is a foolish yoüng maü^ 
>9vho^asdesperately in love with me, that's 
all, and ofiered to many me ; but, as I told 
Mm, I am «opeiirior to iparcxfnary^dcössidera* 
ticms/ ^ 

< And is (bhe aSbir ixrake ^ößy ^n?^ 9a»l 
^ Wiigbtylooking'berfiiUtnt^&oe. *That*s 
in 'one w^rd wbat € must bie "sure t)f : fer I 
«Q not a man that wo old ohodse to hejpAteßL, 
iSt you down amd pen ine a ferewell to that 
isame foolish young fellow^ I am a plam- 
;&pek€n man, afnd now yoa have «y %ind/ 

Miss JBsrton was now persvraded tteit ^U 
Wright^-s coldn«ss had pfoceeded from jea- 
loirsy : blinded byfaer^assions, iandalarmed 
bfr tjhe ideß *hat tliis ^äs ^e ^mc^tKeöX. >^ 
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wbich shelmust either secure or for ever 
abatidon Wright and bis fortuixe, sbe con- 
sented to bis proposal, and wrote tbe follow- 
ing tender adieu to Marvel : 

« TO MARVEL, ESQ. &C. 

•' At the Green ManJ* 

** SIR, 

" Circumstances bave occurred, since I 
had last tbe bonour of seeing ypu, which 
inake it impossible tbat I sbould ever tbink 
of ypu more. 

" ALICIA barton/^ 

♦ 

Wright Said be was perfectly satisfied witb 
tbis note ; and all that be now desired was 
to be bimself tbe bearer of it to MarveL 
1 ^ He is . a botbeaded young man/ said- 
Alicia } ' be will perbaps quarrel witb you: 
let me send tbe letter by a messenger of my 
own, You don't know bim ; you will aot 
be able to find bim out. Besides, wby will 
you deprive me of your Company ? Cannot 
anotber carry tbis note as well as you ?* 

* None shall carry it but myself,* said 

Wright, bolding fast bis prize. She was 

apprehensive of losing Iciim iot ^x^x^Ki^'^ 
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opposed what she thought bis jealous hu- 
mour ; so she stjruggled no longer to hold 
hindf but bade bim make haste to return to 
bis Alicia. " ^ 

He returned no more; but tbe next 
morning she received from bim tbe fol- 
lowing note: ^ 

^ " TO MISS ALICIA BARTON, &C.'* 
^^JMADAM, 

** Circumstances have occurred, since 
I bad last tue bonour of seeing you^which 
*^ake it impossible that I sbould ever think 
of you more» 

" JOHN WRIGHT. 

. " P.S. My cousin Marvel tbanks you 
for your note. Before you receive tbis, be 
will have left York wiser tban be cameinto 
it by fifty guineas and more." 

* Wiser by more tban fifty guineas, I 
hope,' Said Marvel, as he rode out of town, 
early in tbe morning. • I have been on tbe 
point of being finely taken inl Tmsure tbis 
will be a lesson to me as long as I live. I 
sball never forget your good-nature and 
steadiness to me, Wrigbt. Now^ if it bad 
hot been for you, I mig\vt\vwe\i^w^'SfiÄS.. 

i5 
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Bied t^ this jade ; and hwe given hteo: said 
ker brotlter «very i3amg |^ ^oiih in the 
World. W'ell, well., tfais is a iesson I Hialt 
remember. I've^ feit it »harply enough. 
Now I^n tum my bead to my business 
again, if I ican« How Goodenoogh would 
laugh at me if he knew^is story« But TU 
make up for all the foolish things I have 
done yet before I die ; and I hope, befoi^ 
I die, I may be able to sbow y^^ cousin 
Wright, how mudi i am obliged to you : 
timt w*<D«dd be greater joy to tite even than 
getting hy my own ingennäy my uncle^ 
Pearson^s ten thousand pound l^acy« *Do, 
Wrightj find out something I ca» do for 
7<m, to imabe amends for all the trouble 
IVe given you, and all the time I have 
made you waste : do. Irre's a good fellow/ 
. ^ Well then,' «id Wrj^t, * I don't want 
to saddle you wtth an Obligation« You shall 
pay me in kind directly, since you are so 
desirous of it I told y&n I was in love : you 
1^11 coaie widi me and ^ee my mistress, to 
give me your opinkxnr of iier. Every man 
Can be pimdeftit for bis neighbour : even you 
jfto d<Hibt can,' added Wri^irt) laughing« 
fi^/^g^'s mistress w^& a Mm^a^^ 
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daugbter to a geniYeman who bad iset up 
5^ an ap^pavatiis i%)r ^ininnilfactoriiig woad. Mr. 
Batiks'-s ^boiise was in tbeir way bome» and 
they called tbere. They knocked several 
times at the door before any one answered : 
at iaiSt alboy c^ntie to bold thek borses, ivbo 
^eld them tbat Mr. 'Banks was dead, and 
tbat liöbody cotuld 4)e let into tbe bouse^ 
Tbe 4>oy knew natbing of tbe mafttel*^ ex^ 
dept täial' bis ma^r dted ixe 4>elteved of a 
«ort of a fit ; and tbat bis ^^^amfig tnistFess 
waa in great grief : ' wkich Fm moFtal sorry 
for/ added be ; ^ for idiie be'a k^ind^-bearted 
and civil spoken, amd moreover dAA giw 
OBaie tbe^ery sboes I have on my feet/ 

* I wkb { cotdd see ber,' isaid Wt^t z 
^ i migiht be senre oomfort to htr.* 

^ Mtgbt ye so^ mästet ? jf tbat the tbiüg 
be so/ Said tbe h&?f^ looking earaestly in 
Wi%lit*sfe<je, * I'H do wy best'^fideavours/ 

He ran off art füll ^peedtbrough tbe back 
yard^ bnt retufned to leärii tbegentleinan*<a 
name, iH^ich be bad fin^otteii to ask; and 
presently afti^rwn*ds be brooght bis answer» 
it was wntben with |))encil^ «and witb a 
tremM^ba»d« 
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" My dear Mr. Wright, I canüot see you 
now : but you shall hear from me as so(m as^ 
I am able to give an answer tp y our last« 

** S. BANKS." 

The words, " My dear/* were balftrub- 
bed out; but they were visible ^iough to 
bis eyes» Wright turned bis horse's bead 
bom€wards, and Marvel and he rode away, 
His heart was so füll that he could not 
speak, and he^did not bear wbat Marvel 
Said to comfort bim, As they were thus^ 
riding on slowly» they heard a great noise 
of borsemen behind them ; and looklng 
back, they saw a number of farm^rsi who 
were Hding after them . As they dre w near, 
Wright's attention waa roused by bearing 
the name of JQanJcs frequently repeated. 
• Wbat news, neighbour ?* said Marvel. . 

* The ne#s is that ^r. Banks is dead ; 
he died of an apoplectic fit, apd has left his 
daughter apoweivo'money, they say. Hap- 
py the 'man who gets her ! Good^orrow 
to you, gentlemen ; we're in haste home.* 

After receiving tbis intelligence, Wolght 
read his mistress's note over again, and 
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öbserved that he was not quite pleased to 
- See the words ** My dear,**^half rubbed out. 
Marvel exclaimed, * Have nothing more to 
do with her ; that's my adv®e to you : for 
I would not marry any wöman for her 
fortüne ; especially if she thought she wa& 
doing nÄfe a favour. If she loved J^ou, she 
would not have rubbed öut those words at 
such a time as this/ 

* Stay a bit,' said Wright ; ^ we shall be 
better able t;p judge by and bye/ 

A week passed away, and Wright heard 
nothing from Miss^ Banks ; nor did he at- 
tempt to see her, but waited as patiently as 
he could for^her promised letter. At last 
it canie. T)ie first word was " Sil.** That 
was enough for Marvel, who threw it down 
with indienationjvhen his Cousin showed it 
to him. ' Nay, but read it, at least,* said 
Wright. ./ - 



" SIR. 



" My poor father*s affairs have been left 
in great disorder; and instead of the fortune 
whiclvyou might have expected with me, I 
shall have little or nöthing. The creditors 
have been very kind to me \ ^xA\\ss^^\^ 
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titne to pay alljast debts. I have been much 
hurried with busifiess, or should have wrhteAi 
Booner. Indeed it is no pleasant task to me 
to write at all^ oh tbis occafflon. I cannöt 
unsay what I^ave said to you in formet 
times ; for I think the same of you as efver 
I did : but I küow that I am not llow a fit 
match for you as to fortnne, and would not 
hold any man to bis word, nor could valae 
any man enough to itarry bim, wbo Woüld 
break it. Therefore it will be no grief fot 
me to break off with y<m if such should be 
your desire. And no blame shali be tfarowa 
upon you by my friends ; for I will tafce 
the refusal upon myself. I krtow the tprms 
of your uncte's will^ and the^^eat feasoti 
you have to wi^h for a good fortune with 
3^our wife ; so it is yeiy natural — I meaa 
yery likely, you njay not choose to be biir- 
thened with a woman who has none. Pray 
speak your n^ind freely to, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 



*• S. BANKS.'* 



Marvel Jiad no sooner read this, letter 
*M» be advised hi« (friBnd Wright to marry 
Mm Banks directly* 
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< Tbat is wbut I h^ve dete^iired to «do/ 
Said Wright : * för I don't tbink money the 
first thing in the world ; and I woald sooner 
give vp my uncle Pearson's l^gacy tbis mi« 
nute l^an bi^eaik my word to any^ woman, 
Bcmcb less to one tbat I love : as I do Miss 
Banks better now tban evÄP.* I have just 
beard from tbe steward^^ho brought tbis 
letter, bow bandsomely and priidently sbe 
bas bebaved to otber people, as weil as to 
myself : by wbich I can judge most safely. 
Sbe bas paid all the debts tbat wepe jnstly 
dae; and bas soldeventbegig,whicb Iknow 
sbe Wisbed to keep ; but, seeing tbat it was ^ 
not ijufted lo her {»*esetit circumstanceSy 
her good sen^e bas got the betten Now, to 
my mind, a prudent wife, eren as to money 
matters, may turn out a greater treasure to 
a man than what they call a great fortune^ 
'* With these sentiments Wright mierried •* 
Miss Banks,^ who 4fcis indeed a very pru- 
dent amiable girl. Goodenough sneered 
at tbis match ; and observed tha;t be had 
always foretold Wright would be taken in, 
sooner or laten Goodenough w as ^now in 
bis tbirty second year ; and as be had al way$ 
determined to mdory precisely at tbis age^ 
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he began tolqpk about for a wife. He chose 
a widow, Said to be of a very close saving 
temper ; she was neither young, handsome, 
nor agreeable ; but then she was rieh ; and 
it was Goodenough's notion that the main 
Chance should be first considered, in matri-* 
mony aS ih öt^erv thing eise. Now this 
notable dame wa^ precisely of his way of 
thinking ; but she had mare shrewdness 
than her lover, and she overreached him in 
the bargain : her fortune did not turn out 
to be abpve one half of what report had re- 
presented it ; her temper was worse than 
jT. even^ier enemies said it was ; and the*ime 
that was daily wasted in trifling mspujtes 
between this well matched pair was worth 
more than all 4he petty savings made by 
her avaricious habits. 
^ Goodenough cursed himself ten times 
5. a daj^ during the honeymoon ; but as h&^ 
did not like to let thfe neighbours know 
how far he had been outwitted, he held his 
tongue with the fortitude of a martyr j and 
his Partisans all commended him for mak- 
ing so prudent a match.. 

* Ay, ay,* said they : * there's Wright> 
trho Biight have had thia \eTy vf om?cj\^ \v^W 
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gone and marrred a girl witliout ä Shilling, 
with all his pruäence ; and, as to MarveJ, 
he will surely be bit/ Tbere they were 
mistaken. Marvel was a person capable 
of learning from experience ; and he never 
forgot the lesson that he had reeeived frorti 
the cliarming Alicia. It seemed to have 
sobered him completely. 



CHAPTER IV. . 

About this time, Mr. James Harrison, an 
eminent dyer, uncle to Wright's friond of ^ 
that nlime at York, came ta settle near 
Clover-hill ; and, as Marvel was always in- . 
clined to be hospitabie, he assisted his new 
neighbour with liiany pf thöse little conve- 
niences, which money cannot always com- 
mand at the monient they are wanted, The 
dyer was grateful ; and, in return for Mar- 
veFs civilities, let Marvel into many of the 
mysteries of the dying business, which he 
was anxious to understand. Scarcely a day 
passed with out his calling on Mr. James 
Harrison. Now Mr. Harrison had a daugh- 
ter, .Luc/,, who was y oung aivd ^t^tt^ v ^xs^i 
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Marvel thought her mcffe and more agree^ 
able every time he saw hei^ but, as he told 
Wrigbt, he was determined not to fall in 
love with her, uQtil he was quite «ure tbat 
she was good^or something. A few weeks 
after he had been acquainted with her, he 
had an opportunity öf seeing her trted. 
Mrs. Isaac Harrison, the dyer of York'« 
lady, came to spend a week with her at the 
Christmas holidays ; Miss MiUicent, or aS 
she was commonjy called, Milly Haririson, 
accompanied her mother: she, having a 
xoore fiishionaiile ^r than Lucy, andlumng 
leamed to ^ince from s, London danx^ing- 
inaster, thovght herseif so mach her sn^e- 
dor, that ^he ongbt to direct her in aß 
thmgs. Miss Milly, the Sanday after h^ 
«rrivai, a^^peared at clmttch in a bonnet timt 
-charmed half tbe coi^regation ; and 4i 
crowd of farmers' wives and daagfaters, tbe 
inoment church was over, begged the fa*- 
vour of Miss Milly to teil them where and 
how such a bonnet could be got, i^älidw 
much it would cost. It was extraarsigairtly 
dear ; and those mothers who had any pr«- 
dence were frightened at tlie price ; J^ 
the da^ugliters were of opinion thut it ^vM 
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the etesapest, as^ell as pr^ttiest itfainglbat 
ever wd9f»6enior«4reard of; and MissMilly 
^as conmiisaioiied to write hnmediately to 
York to^be&pMfc fifteen iioim«ts exacdy 
like her own. Ty s transactionwas settled 
before they had left ti>e charchyard.; and 
Miss Milly w^as leairing upon a tombstone 
to wnte down die uames af tho6e 'wIid were 
most eager to Imve dieir bonneis befo;e 
the neoct ^tmda^, iwlxen Wrigfat ^imd Marvel 
came up to the place wher^e the x^fowd v/aiB 
jgatbered, and they saw yshat wm igoing 
forward. 

Miss Baisber, . Miss Cortton^ Miss cLamb, 
^S£k9S:Dibhley, Miss Trotter, Mimilull, Mi» 
Parker, Miss Bury, Miss Oxley, &c« ^ibcx 
$LC. &CC. &a> &^. &c. &c. &c. &c. >&c. &c. 
# eacfa» in their turn, peeped anxionsly over 
Miss Milly's shonlder,. to make themselves 
sure that their names were in* the happy 
list« Lucy Harrison, alone, stood, with a 
composed countenance, in the xnidst af 
the agitated group. ^ Well, cousin liucy, 
i^hat say ydU nowJ Shall I bespeak a bon- 
net for you ; Hey ? — Do you know/ cried 
Mise. Milly, turning ta the admirers of her 
box»iet, ^ Po :you know that I ofife^ed tm 
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bespeak one ye&terday for Lucy ; and she 
was so stingy she would not let me^ because 
it was too dear?* ^Töodear! Could you 
conceive itV repeated the young ladies, 
joining in a scornful titter. All eyes were 
nowfixed upon Lucy,, who blushed deeply, 
but answered, with gentle steadiness, that 
she really could not afford to lay out so 
much money upon a bonnet; and that she 
would rather not have her name put down ' 
in the list« 

• She's a good* prudent girl/ whispered 
Wright to MarveL 

• And very pretty, I am sure. I never 
saw her look so pretty as at this instant,' 
replied Marvel in a low voice. 

• Flease yourself, child/ said Miss Milly, 
throwing back her head with much disdain ; ^ 
' but I*m sure you*ll please nobody eise with 
such a dawdy thing as that you have on. 
Lord! I should like to see her walk the 
streets of York, on a Sunday, that figure ! 
Lord ! how Mrs. Stokes would laugh !' 

Here she paused^ and severäl of her fair ^ 
audience were Struck with the terrible idea 
of being laughed at by a person whom they 
Imdnßver seen, and whom tixeij ^N^t^xm^ 
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Ukely to see ; and transporting thetnselves 
in Imagination into the streets of York, feit 
all the Horror of being stared at in an un- 
fashionable bonnet, by JVIrs. Stokes. ^ Gra- 
cious me! Miss Milly, do pray-be sure to 
have mine sent from York afora next Sun^ 
day,* cried one df the country belies : ' and, 
gracious me! don't^ forget mine, Miss 
Milly,* was reiterated by eveiy voice but 

' Lucy*s, as the crowd fbllowed Miss ^arri- 
son out of the churchyard, Great w^as the 
contempt feit for her by the Company ; but 
she was proof against their ridicule, and 
calmly ended, as she began, with saying, 
* I cannot afibrd it/ 

' She is a very prudent girl,* repeajled* 
Wright, in a low voice, to Marvel. 

* But I hope this is not stinginess,' whis- 
pered Marvel. * I wonld not marry such: 
a stingy animal as Goodenough hast ken to 
wife, for all the world.^ Do you know she 
lias half starved the servant boy that lived 
with thera ? There he is, yonder, getting 
over the stile^ did you ever see sucha mi- 
serable looking creatHre ? — He can teil you 
fifiy.stories of Dame Goodenough's stingi- 
ness.: yJ wQiüd not marry a Ättu%^ ^jotoax^ 
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for the whole worid. 1 hope Lucy Harri- 
Äon is not stingy.' 

* Pray, Mrs. Wright/ said MarvePs 
friend, turning to hiswife, who had been 
Standing beside him^.and who hadnot yeü 
said ORB woffdj * whafc may your opinion be?*^ 

* My opinion is, thafc shb'is as generouiy 
agirl as any upon earth/ sald!Mr-s. Wright, 
'' and I have good' reason to say^ so/ 

*I|ow? What ?' Kiid Marvel eagerly^ 
^ * Her father lent my poor father five hnn- 
dred pounds: and at tfae meeting of tbe 
creditors' a&er bis death, Mr. Harrison was- 
very earnest tohave the money pal!d,becaiise 
it was bis daugbter's fortan^« Wh^ he 
found that it could not be had immediately, 
he grew extremely angry ; bat Lucy paci- 
fied hini) aad told bim that she was sure I 
chould pay the money hohestly, a» soon ar 
Icoeld; and' that shewould^willinglywait 
to haveit pidd at a hun^^d pounds a yeai^ 
fbr my eonveßience. I am more obltged ix> 
her, fbr the handsonte way in which she^ 
titisted to me, than if sbe had j^ven me half 
the money. I sball never foi^^t itv* 

* I hope you foi'give her fornot büying^ 
the boBuet?* said WrigVit; to üäläw^* 
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* Forgiiise her ! ay ; now I hove her for 
it/ Said Marvel ; * now I know that she is 
not atingy/ 

From thi» day forwiyrd, Marvel'^ attach- . 
laent' to Lucy rapidly increased. One 
evening. he was Walking in the fields with 
Lucy and Miss Milly, who played off her 
fmest Yorkairs'to attract his admiration, 
when th^ foUowing dialogue passed be- 
tween them: * La! cousin Lucy/ s»id 
Miss Millicont, * when shall we get ypu 
to York ? I long to show you a little of liie 
worid, and to introdui^e you to my friend 
Mrs^ Stokes, the milliner/ ' 

^ My fatfaer says that he does not wish 
that I should be acquainted with Mrs. 
Slakes9f said Lucy. 

^ Your father ! Nonsense» child. Your 
fatfaer has lived aJi his lifö in the country, 
the Lord knows where ; he has not Hved 
in -York, as I have ; so how can he know 
any,tfaing upon earth of the world? what 
we call the World, I mean/ 

* I do not know^ cousin Milly, what you 
call the World ; but I tbink that he knowS' 
more of Mrs« Stokes tban I do ; ai^d I^ shall 
iTust to bis opinion^ for 1 iievw \aÄ.^ \ÄSfik 
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speak ill of any body without having gööd 
reason for it. Besides it is my duty to 
obey my father.* 

* Dut^ ! La ! Graf ioiis me ! She talks as 
if she was a baby in leading-strings,' cried 
Miss Milly, laughing ; but she was morti- 
fied at oliserving that Marvel did not join, 
as she had expected, in the laugh : so she 
added, in a scornful tone, * Perhäps I*m 
in the wrong box ; and that Mr. Marvel is 
one of theni that admires prelty babies in 
leading-strings. 

M am one of those that admire a-good 
daughter, I confess/ said Marvel ; ' and,* 
Said he, lowering his voice, ' that love her 
too/ 

Miss Milly coloured with anger, and 
Lucy with an emotion that she had 
tiever feit before. As they retumed 
home, they raet Mr. Harrison, and the 
moment Marvel espied him he quitted the 
ladies. - * 

* Pve somethitig to say to you, Mn Har- 
rison. I should be glad to speak a few 
words to you in private, if you please,' 
cried he, seizing bis arm, and leading him 

down a by-hue. 
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Mr. Harrison was all attention j but Mar- 
vel began to gather primroses, instead of 
speaking. 

* Well/ Said Mr. Harrison, * did you bring 
me here to see you gather primroses ?' 

After smelling the flowers twenty times, 
and placing them in twenty different fbrms, 
Marvel at last threw them on the bank, and> 
with a sudden efFort, exclaimed, 

* You have a daughter, Mr. James Har- 
rison.* 

' 1 know I have j and I thank God for 
it.' 

f So you have reason to do j for a more 
lovely girl, and a better, in my opinion, 
never existed.* 

* One must not praise one's own, or I 
should agree with you,' said the proud fa* 
ther. 

Again there was silence. And again Mar- 
vel picked up his primroses. 

* In Short,' said he, * Mr. Harrison, would 
you like me for a son-in-law ?' 

' Would Lucy like you for a husband ? I 
must know that first/ said the good father. 

* That is what I do not know,' replied 
Marvel ; ^ but, if I was to 2l^V V^\ , ^^ 

VOL. I. Y. 
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woidd aßk you, I am sui^, wheth^i: yon 
WQuJd likie me for a son-in4aw/ 

* At this rate, we shall never get for^ 
>¥iqtr4ib* Said Harrisom * GoyQub^ktpMiss 
Milly, and: 8en4 «y LfUcy hei^e tch m:^. 

We shaU npt teil bQw Lucy picked up the 
Towers», which had been her. lover's graad 
resQuirce ; nf>r how ofteu she blushed upou 
the occasion : she ackntxwledged thajb she 
thought Mr.Macvel very agreeabkj but that 
she was afraid to marry a person who. had. 
so little steadifiess. That she had heard of 
a great number of schemes, undertaken by 
hina,. which had failed ; or n^hich he had 
giveu up as hastily as he had begun them* 
* Besides/ said she, * may be he might 
diange.his mind^about me as well.as about 
other things;. for I've heard from ray cousin 
Milly^^Pve heard — that — he was in love, 
notyery long since, with an actress in Yori. 
Do you think this is all true?* 

* Yes, I know. it is alL tru^' said Mn 
Harrison ; * for he told me so himself, Hö, 
16 an honest open bearted young man ; but 
I think as you do, cbild, that wecannotbei 
sure of bis steadmes&.' 

Wben Marvel heard froiu Mr. Uarrison^ 
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the result of tfais comverisfBtieQ^ he \ms> iii^ 
spired with the strongest desire te eonvkie»i 
Lucy dmt he was capable of perseveraüce. 
To the astonisfament o£ all who kiaevr himy 
or who thought that they knew bim^ he 
settled steadily to busmess ; and, for a^ 
whole twelvemonth, no^one heaerd him speak 
of any new scheme. At the eüd of this titne» 
he renewed his propos^ to Lucy ; saying^: 
that he hc^d she would now have some de-'. 
pendence upoa his cdnstancy to her,, dnce: 
she had- seen tiiie power she had oyer his 
mind. Lucy was artless ^nd affectionate,. 
as well as prudent : now that her only real: 
objection to the match was lessened, sdke^ 
did not torment him to try her power j buü 
acknöwledged her attachment tohim, and 
they were married. 

• Sir Plantagenet Mowbray's agent was 
much astonished, that Lucy did not prefer 
him, because he was a much richer man 
than Pierce Marvel : and Miss Milly Harri- 
son was also astonished, that Mn Marvel 
did not prefer her to such a country girl as 
Lucy ; especially when she had a thousand 
pounds more to her fortune. Büt, notwith« 

K 2 
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Standing all this astonishment, Marvel and 
his wife were perfectly happy. 

It was now the fifth year after old Mr. 
Pearson's death. Wright was at this time 
tbe richest of the three nephews ; for the 
money that he had laid out in draining 
Holland fen began to bring him in twenty 
per Cent. As to Marvel, he had exchanged 
some of his finest acres for the warren of 
silver sprigs, the common füll of thistles, 
and the marsh füll of reeds : he had lost 
many guineas by his sheep and their jackets, 
and many more by his ill-fenced plantations: 
so that counting all the losses from the 
failure of his schemes and the waste of his 
time, he was a' thousand pounds poorer 
than when he first came into possession of 
Clover-hill. 

Goodenough was not, according to the 
most accuräte calculations, one Shilling 
richer or poorer than when he first began 
the World. * Slow.and sure/ said his friends : 
* fair and softly goes far ib a day. What he 
has he'U hold fast ; that's more than Mar- 
vel ever did, and may be more than Wright 
will do in the end. He dabbles a little in 
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experiments^ as he calls them : this he has 
learnt from his friend Marvel ; and this wilj 
come to no good.* 

About this time, there was some appear- 
ance of a scarcity in England ; and many 
farmers set an unusual quantity of potatoes, 
in hopes that they would bear a high price 
the ensuing season. Goodenough, who 
feared and hated every thing that was called 
a speculation, declared, that, for his part, 
he would not set a ridge more than he used 
to do. What had always done for him and 
his should do for him still. With this re- 
solution, he began to set his potatoes : Mar- 
vel said to him, whilst he was at work, 
* Cousin Goodenough, I would advise you 
not to set the shoots that are at the bottom 
of these potatoes j for, if you do, they won't 
be good for any thing. This is a secret I 
learned last harvest-home, from one of my 
Irish* haymakers. I tried the experiment 
upon a few ridges last year, and found the 
poor fellow was qüite right. I have given 
him a guinea for his information y and it 
will be worth a great deal more to me and 
my neighbours.* 

'May he so/ said Goodetvou^S ''X^viJ^ 



J (fh^JI SÄt my ovn pots^^ses my <w¥n way. 
Ü l^s^nk yoy« qoasin Man^l, fipr I take it the 
old way is best, and 111 never foUow no other.' 

Marvel b»w that it was in rsm to attexnpt 
to CQnyince Gooda^ough : tbisr^are he left 
Jbiüsi to his 0I4 W:8y9. Tiie e!(H3ieq|i}eiice was« 
thi^ Goodenoii^ and his tasaily ate the 
worst potatoes in the whole cocmtry this 
year ; and Marvel cleared above two kundred 
pcHinds by twe&ty acres of potaioes» sei 
according to his friend the Irisfaman^s di* 
iiectioafl* 

This was the first speeidatibn of Mar* 
v^'g which succeeded ; because it was the 
ürst which had been hegun with pnidence, 
and pursued with steadinesa« His informa- 
tion in the first instance was good ; it came 
from a person who had actualiy tried the 
experiment, and who had seen it tried by 
others ; and ^hen he was convinced of the 
fact, he applied his knowledge at the prpper 
time, boldly extended his experiment, and 
succeeded. This suceess raised him in the 
opinion even of his enemies. His friend, 
Wright, heartily rejoiced at it ; but Good- 
enough sneered, and said to Wright, * What 
Marvel has gaiued this year he*U lose by 
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laome scheme ithe next. I dare to toy, nt>w, 
be has ^ome «ew scheine <x another tfere wia^ 
in his brains at this very moment. Ay— 
Looic, here ^he comes, wilfti two iiüts of rags 
isa bis band.— Now for it V 

Marv^ canre «p te tiaem m^ gf eat «i«g«v- 
«ess in bis lod^s ; and, sfao wing too ibeshly 
ilyedpatterns of cloth, Said, ^ Whicfa of tibese 
two Idfiies is tbe farightest ?' 

^ Xhat in your left bünd^' said Wiigbt ; 
^ it is a beautiM fotue«' 

Marvel rtabbed bis \Bitid& with hä ^ir of 
trhiiaiph $ bot, f^tmitiiag bis jdy» h^ ftd- 
dressed bimself to Wijght in «i co%n|)i0i»ed 
voice. 

^ My dea^ Wrigh%, I bav^ iMUfiy obHgft- 
tions to you ; alid> if I bav^ any jgo^dd föir- 
t«ne, you sbail be tbe first to »haare it wilh 
«le. As for you, cousin Ooodentfugh^ I 
4^>n't bear mdice against you for laughitig 
at me and my herons' feathers, and my sil* 
ver sprigs, and my sheep's jackets, and my 
tbistles : shake handa, man ; you »hall haVe 
^ share in our scheme, if you please/ 

^ I don't please to have no sbare at all in 
none of your schemes, cousin Marvel : I 
tbank you kindly,' said Goodenough, 
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* Had not you better heax what it 
is, before you decide against it?' said 
Wright« 

Marvel explained himself farther : ' Some 
time ago/ said he, * I was with my father- 
inJaw, who was dying some cloth withwoad. 
I observed that one corner of the cloth was 
of a much brighter blue than any of the 
rest ; and upon examining what could be 
the cause of this, I found that the corner 
of the cloth had fallen upon the ground, as 
it was taken out of the dying vat, and had 
trailed through a mixture of colours, which 
I had accidentally spilled on the floor. I 
carefully recoUected of what this mixture 
was composed ; I found that woad was the 

principal ingredient j the other is a se- 

cret. I have repeated my experiments se- 
veral times, and I find that they have.al- 
ways succeeded : I was determined not to 
speak of my Discovery tili I was sure of the 
facts. Now 1 am sure of them, my father- 
in-law teils mei that he and his brother, at 
York, could ensure to me an advantageous 
sale for as much blue cloth as I can pre- 
pare ; and he advises me to take out a 
patent for the dye.' 
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Goodenough had not patience to listen 
any longer, but Äxclaimed : 

* Join in a patent ! that's more than I 
would do, I am sure, cousin Marvel; so 
don't think to take me in. TU end as I 
begun, without ha^dng any thing to do: 
with any of your newfangled scfaemes — 
Good morning to you.* 

* I hope, Wright/ said Marvel proudly, 

* that you do not suspect me of any design 
to take you in ; and that you will have some 
confidence in thisscheme,whenyoufindthat 
my experiments have been accurately tried.* 

Wright assured Marvel that he had the 
utmost confidence in his integrity ; and that 
he would carefüUy go over with him any ex-^ 
periments he chose to show him. * I do not 
^want tö worm your secret from you/ said- 
he ; * but we must make ourselves sure of 
success before we gö ta take out a patent, 
which will be an expensiVe business.' 

* You are exactly the sort of man I should 
wish to have for my partner/ cried Marvel, 

* for you have all the coolness and prudence 
that I want.' 

' And you have all the quickness and in- 
genuity that I want/ replied Wright j * so, 

k5 
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between us, we should indeed, as you say^ 
make good partners/ « 

'A partnership was soon established be- 
tween Wright and Marvel. The woad ap- 
paratus, which belonged to Wrigbt's father- 
ittJaw, was given up to the creditors to pay 
tb^ debts} but none of these creditors un- 
derstood the management of it, or were 
willing to engage in it, lest they abould 
nun themselves. Marvel prevailed upon 
Wright to keep it in bis own hands ; and 
the creditors» who had been well satisfied 
by bis wife's conduct towards them, and 
who had great confidence in his character 
for prudence, relinquished their claims upon 
the property, and trusted to Wright's pro- 
mise that they should be gradually paid by 
ipstalments. ' m 

^ See what it is to. have chosen a good 
wife,* Said Wright. ^Good character is 
often better than good fortune/ 

The wife retumed the husband's com- 
pliment ; but we must pass ave^ such uxu* 
fashionable conversation, and pi^pceed with 
our Story. 

Thereader may recollect our mentioning 
a little boy, who carried a xae^^^ itooi 
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Wright to his mistress the day that he call- 
ed uppti her, on his return* f^qp York. She 
had been very good to thiß boy, and he was 
öf a grateful temper, After he left het 
father*s service, he was hired by a gentle- 
man$ who llved near Spalding, and for 99h%^^ 
time she had heard nothing of him ; l^^ 
about a year after she was married,- his 
master päid a visit in Lincolndfaire, and the 
lad early one morning came tö see his '* old 
young mistress.'^ He came so very early 
that none of the fatnily were fitirring, ex- 
cept Marvel, who had risen by daybreak 
to finish some repairs that hä Was making 
in the woad apparatus. He retognised the 
boy the moment he saw him, and welcömed 
him with his usual gopd^nature. 

* Ah, Sir !' satd the lad, * I be's glad to 
see things going ön here again. I be's mäin 
glad to hear how yöung mistress is happy 1 
But i must be back afore my own present 
mäster be*s up ; so will you be pleased to 
give my sarvice and duty, and here's a littld 
sort of a tea-chest for her, that I made with 
the help of a fellow-sarvant of mine. If so 
be she*ll think well öf taking it, I should be 
very proud : it has a lock aii^\Ä^ ^tÄc ä\- 



')^ 
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^Ä Marvel was astonished at the workman- 

;. 5|&iofthis tea-chest; andwhenhe express- 

W * jBiä nis admiratioy, the boy said : * Oh, Sir ! 

*^.^. all the difficülte^f parts were done by my 

' fellow-sarviint; who is more handy like than 

I am^ ten to one, though he is a Frenchman. 

He was öne of them French prisoners, and 

is a curious man. He would have liked of 

all things to have come here along with me 

this morning, to get a sight of what*s going 

on here ; because that they have woad mills 

apd the like in his own country, he says ; 

but then he would not come spying without 

leave, being a civil honest man.' 

Marvel told the boy that his- fellow- 
servant should be heartily welcome to sa- 
tisfy his curiosity j and the next morningJ:he 
Frenchman came. He was a native of Lan- ♦ 
guedoc, where woad is cultivated : he had 
been engaged in the manufacture of it, and 
Marvel soon found,by his conversation, that 
he was a well-informed intelligent man. He 
told Marvel that there were many natives of 
Languedoc, at this time, prisoners in Eng. 

land, who understood the business as wdl 

» 

as he did, and would be glad to be employ- 
ed, or to seil their knowledge at a reason- 
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able price. Marvel waä^ -aot too pfötfd to 
learn, even from a Frenchman. Wlth 
Wright's consent, he enij)l#5ed severalof -• 
these workmen ; and he g(|0$qjä^ by their 
tneans, the manufacture of wq^ to a htgh 
pitch of perfection, How siiccess changes 
the opinion of men! The Lincolnshire farm- 
ers, who had formerly sneered al^Marrel as 
a genius and a projector, begai^ to loök up 
to him as to a very wise and knowing man, 
when they saw this manufactory continue to 
thrive ; and those who had blamed Wright 
for entering into partnership with him, now 
changed their mirids. Marvel was taught 
perseverance by Wright, and Wright was 
excited to activity by Marvel. Neither of 
them could have done separately what they 
* both effected by their unioü. 

At the end of the ten years; Goodenough 
was precisely where he was when he began ; 
neither richer nor poorer ; neither wiser not 
happier ; all that he had added to bis stock 
was a cross wife and two cross children. 
He, to the very last moment, persisted in 
tiie belief that he should be the richest of 
the three, and that Wright and Marvel 
would finish by being bankrupts. He was 
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in tmutterable astonishment» when, upon 
the appointed day, they produced their 
account-books tf Mr. Constautine, the 
executor, and it was found that they were 
many thousand pounds better in the world 
than himself. 

* Now, gentlemen/ said Mr. Constantine, 
* to which of you am Ito give your uncle's 
legacy ? I must know which of the part- 
ners has the. greatest share in the manu- 
factory.' 

* Wright has the greatest share/ cried 
Marveiyfor without his prudence I should 
have been ruined.^ 

* Marvd has the greatest share,' cried 
Wright ; * for without his iagenuity I should 
never have succeeded in the business, nor 
indeed should I have undertaken it.' 

^ Then, gentlemen, you must divide the 
ten thousand pounds between you,' said 
Mr. Constantine, * and I give you joy of ' 
your happy partnership. What can be more 
advantageous than a partnership between 
prudence and justice on the one side, and 
geüerosity and abilities on the other ?' § 

JunCf 1800, 
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THE LIMERICK GLOVES. 




CHAPTER I. 



It was Sunday morning, and a fine day in 
autumn '; the bells of Hereford cathedral 
rang, and all the world smartly dressed 
were flocking to church. 

' Mrs. Hül ! Mrs. HiU ! — Phcebe ! 
Phoebe ! There's the cathedral bell, I say, 
and neither of you ready for church, and I 
a verger ;' cried Mr. Hill, the tanner, as 
he stood at the bottom of his own staircase. 

* I*m ready, Papa,' replied Phoebe ; and 
down she came, looking so clean, so fresh, 
and so gay, that her stern father*s brows 
unbent, and he could only say to her, as she 
was drawing on a new pair of gloves, *Child, 
you ought to have had those gloves on be- 
fore this time of day/ 

* Before this time of day!* cried Mrs. 
Hill, who was now Coming down stairs com- 
pletely equipped. * Before this time of day ! 
jshe^should know better, 1 ^a^s \\ÄW\ck Y^ 
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on those gloTes* at all: more especially 
when going to the' cathedra!/ 

* The gloves are veirjr good gloves, as far 
as I see,* replied Mr. Hill. * But no matter 
now. It is more fitting that we should be 
in proper time in out pew, to set an exam- 
ple, as becomes us, than ip stand here 
talking of gloves and nonsense»' 

He ofifered his ^fe and dau^öCer ^ch ^a» 
arm, amd 9^ out for tbe cadiedral ; but 
Phoebe was too bvisy drawing 6n her new 
gloves, attd her roother was too angry at 
the sight of them, to accept x>f Mr. Hi£I's 
couitesy, * What I say is always nonsense, 
I know, Mr. Hill,' resumed the matron: 
^ but I can see as far into a millstone as 
otber folks. Was it tK>t I that fiist gave 
you a hint of what became of the great 
dog, that we lost out of our tanyard last 
Winter ? And was it not I who first took 
notice to you, Mr. Hill, verger SiS you are, 
of the hole under the foundation of the ca- 
thedral ? Was it not, I ask you, Mr. Hill ?* 

* But, my dear Mrs. Hill, what has all 
this to do with Phoebe^s gloves ?* 

* Are you blind, Mr. Hill? I>on't you 
see that tbey are LimetVck ^on^^Y 
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' Wbat of tbat ?' said Mr. Hill ; still^ pre- 
servmg bis compoBure, as it was hi£$||f||^n 
to do as long as he could, when be saw bis 
wife was ruffled. 

■' Wbat of tiiat,, Mr. Hill ! why don't y ou 
know tbat * Limerick is in Irdand^ Mr« 



\ 



^ Witb all my beart, my dear,* 

* Yes, and witb all your beart, I sup|>ose9 
Mr. Hill« you wofuld see ouf cathedral b)own 
u^, sociie fair day or otber, and your owa 
danghter m^ried to tbe person tbat did it ; 
and you a verger, Mr. Hiü.' 

* <Jod forfeid !' cried Mr. Hillj aaid be 
stopped sbort ajid setded bis wig« Fresently 
recovering bimself, be added, * But Mrs» 
Hill, tbe catbedral is not yrt blown ap j 
and our Pboebe is not yet married.* 

* No ; but wbat of tbat, Mn Hill ? Fore- 
waraed is forearmed^ as I told you before 
your dog was gone j but you would not be- 
Ueve me, and you see bow it turnod out in 
that case ; and so it will in tbis case you'U 
«ee, Mr. Hill.' 

* But you puzzle anä frighten me mit of 
my wits, Mrs. Hill,' said tbe verger, again 
settVing his wig. * In Äat case <md \u \5fa% 
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case l I cän't understand a syllable of what 
y ou^«;e been saying to me this half hour. In 
piain Englisb, what is there the matter 
about Phoebe's gloves ?* 

* In piain English tben, Mr. Hill, since 
you can understand nothing eise, please to 
ask your daughter Phoebe, who gave her 
those gloves. Phoebe, who gave you those 
gloves ?' 

* I wish they were burnt/ said the hus* 
band ; whose patience could endure no 
longer. * Who gave you those cursed 
gloves, Phoebe?' 

' Papa,' answered Phqpbe, in a low voice, 
* they were a present from Mr. Brian 
O'NeilL' 

* The Irish glover ?' cried Mr. Hill, with 
a look of terror. 

* Yes,* resumed the mother ; * very true, 
Mr. Hill, I assure you. Now, you see, I 
had my reasons.' 

* Take off the gloves directly : I order 
you, Phoebe,' said her father, in his most 
peremptory tone. * I took a mortal dislike 
to that .Mr. Brian O'Neill the first time I 
ever saw him. He*s an Irishraan, and 
that's enough, and too mueh for me. Off 
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with the gloves, Phoebe ! When I order a 
thing, it must be done.' 

Phoebe seemed to find some difficulty in 
getting off the gloves, and gently urged that 
she could not well go into the cathedral 
witbout them. This objection was imme- 
diätely removed, by her mother's puUing 
from her pocket a pair of mittens, which 
had once been brown and once be6n whole, 
but which were now rent in sundry places ; 
and which, having been long stretched by 
one who was twice the size of Phoebe, now 
hung in huge wrinkles upon her well- 
turned arms. 

' But, Papa,' said Phoebe, ' why should 
we take a dislike to him because he is an 
Irishman? Cannot an Irishman be a good 
man ?* 

The verger made no ans wer to this ques- 
tion, but a few seöonds after it was put to 
him, observed that the cathedral bell had 
just done ringing; and, as they were now 
göt to the church door, Mrs. Hill, with a 
significant look at Phoebe, remarkedthat it 
was no proper time to talk or think of good 
men, or bad men, br Irishmen, or any men, 
espeeially for a verger's daughter. 
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We p£tög^ GveF in silence the many conjeC'^ 
tures that were made by several öf the con- 
gregation^ eoncerning the reason why Miss 
Fhoebe Hill should appear in such a shame- 
ful shabby pair of gloves qp a Sunday. After 
Service was ended, the verger went, with 
great roystery, to examine the hole under 
the foundätion of the catliedral ; and Mrs. 
Hill repäired, with the grocer^s and the 
stationer's ladies, to tatee a walk in the 
Close ; where she boastet to all her female 
acquaintance, whom she called her friends, 
of her maternal discretion in prevailing 
upon Mn Hill to forbid her däughter 
Phoebe to wear the Limerick gloves. 

In the mean time, Phoebe walked pen- 
sively homewards ; endeavouring to disco- 
ver why her father should take a mortal dis- 
like to a maii at first sight, merely because 
he was an Irishman ; and why her mother 
had talked so much of the great dog, which 
had been lost last year out of the tanyard ; 
and of tlie hole under the foundätion of the 
cathedral. What has all this to do with 
my Umerick gloves ? thought she. The 
more she thought the less connexion she 
could perceive between these things: for 
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US she had not taken a. dislike to Mr.. Brian 
O'Neill at first sight, because he was an 
Irishman, she could not think it quite rea- 
sonabl^ to suspect him of makiog away with 
h^r father's dog ; nor yet of a design to blow 
up the Here&rd cathedraL As she was- 
pondering upon these matters, she came 
within sight of the ruin&of a poor woman's 
house, which, a few months before this 
time, had been hurnt down^ She recol- 
lected that her first acquainfcanee with her 
lover began at the time of this fire ; and 
she thought that the courage and huma- 
nity he showed, in exerting himself to save 
this unfortunate woman and her children^ 
justified her liotion of the possibility that 
an Irishman might be a good man» 

The name of the poor woman, whose 
house had been bnrnt down, was Smith : 
she was a widow, and she now lived at tho' 
extremity of a narrow Jane in a wretched' 
habitation. Why Phoebe thought of her 
with more concern than usual at this instant 
we need not examine> but she didj and, 
reproaching herseif for having neglected it 
for some weeks past, she resolved to go di- 
rectly to See tlie widow Sitiitb, andto give- 
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her a crown which she had long had in her 
pocket, with which she had intended to 
have bought play tickets. 

It happßned that the first person she saw 
in the poor widow's kitchen was the iden- 
tical Mr. O'Neill. ' I did not «xpect to 
see any body here but you, Mrs. Smith,' 
Said Fhoebe, blushing. 

' So much the greater the pleasure of the 
meetipg ; to me, I mean, Miss Hill,' said 
O'Neill, rising, and putting down a little 
boy, with whom he had been playing. 
Phoebe went on talking to the poor woman ; 
and, after slipping the crown into her band, 
said she would call again. O'Neill, sur- 
prised at thechange in her manner, followed 
her when she left the house, and said, * It 
would be a great misfortiine to me to have 
done any thing to offend Miss Hill ; espe- 
cially if I could not conceive how or what it 
was, which is my case at this present speak- 
ing/ And, as the spruce glover spoke, he 
fixed bis eyes upon Phoebe's ragged gloves. 
She drew thera up in vain ; and then said, 
with her natural simplicity and gentleness, 
* You have not done any thing to offend 
mcp Mr. O'Neill j but you ave ^ota^ nr^^ <^^ 
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other displeasing to my fkther and mother^ 
and they have forbid me to wear the 
limerick gloves/ 

^ And sure Miss Hill i^ould jQOt be after 
changing her opipion of her humble servant 
for no reasoQ in life, bat because her father 
and mother, wbo have taken a prejudice 
against htm, are a Httle contrary/ 

* No/ replied Phödbe ; ' I shonld not 
change my opinion irithout any xeason $ 
but I have «lot had time yet to fix my 
opinion of you, Mr. CyNeill/ 

* To let you know a piece of my mind 
then> my dear Miss Hill,' resumed he, ^ the 
tnore contrary they are, ihe more pride and 
joy it would give me to win and wear you, 
in spite of 'em all; and, if without a 
farthingin your pocket, so mach the more J 
shouki Jejoice in the opportunity of proving 
to your dear seif, and all eise whom it may 
consarn, that Brian O'Neill is no fi)rtane- 
iiunter, and scorns them that are so narrow- 
minded as to thtnk that no other kind 
irf cattle but them there fortune-hunters 
t^au come out of all Ireland. So, my dear 
JPho^e, now we understand one another, I 
bcpeyouMm üot foe ^oii^s m^ «^^ ^>S 

VOL, I. X^^ 
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longer with the sight of these odious brown 
bags, which are not fit to be worn by 
any Christian*s arms, to say nothing of Miss 
Hill's, which are the handsomest, without 
any compliment, that ever I saw ; and, to 
my mind, would become a pair of Limerick 
gloves beyond any thing : and I expect 
she'U show her generosity and proper spirit 
by putting them on immediately.* 

* You expect, Sir !' repeated Miss Hill, 
with a look of more indignation than her 
♦ gentle countenance liad ever before been 
seen to assume. ^ Expect ! If he had said 
hope/ thought she, ' it would have been 
another thing : but expect ! what right has 
he to expect ?' — 

Now Miss Hill, unfortunately, was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the Irish idiom, 
to know, that to expect, in Ireland, i% the 
same thing as to hope, in England ; and, 
when her Irish admirer said, I expect, he 
meant only, in piain English, I hope. But 
thus it is that a poor Irishman, often, for 
want of understanding the niceties of the 
English language, says the rudest when he 
means to say the civilest things imaginable. 

Miss Hill's feelings \vete ^6 m\xdi\ \\»xt 
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by this unlucky * I expect/ that the whole 
of his Speech, which had before made some 
favourable Impression upon her, now lost 
its efFectj and she feplied with proper 
spirit, as she thought, * You expect a great 
deal too much, Mr. O'Neill ; and more than 
ever I gave you reason to dp. It would be 
neither pleasure nor pride to me to be won 
and worn, as you were pleased to say, in 
spite of them all ; and to be thrown, with- 
out a farthing in my pocket, upon the pro- 
tection of one who expects so much at first 
setting out. — So I assure you, Sir, whatever 
you may expect, I shall not put on the 
Limerick glovesf.' 

Mr. 0*Neill was not without his share 
of pride and. proper spirit ; nay, he had, it ^ 
must be confessed, in common with some 
ojthers of his countrymen, an improper 
share of pride and spirit. Fired by the 
lady's coldness, he^poured forth a volley of 
^eproaches ; and ended by wishing, as he 
said, a good morning for ever and ever, 
to one who could change her opinion point 
blank, like the weathercock. * I am, Miss, 
your most obedient j and I expect yoü'll 

1.^ 
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Hever thtnk no inare of poor Sriaa O'NeiU, 
^md ^ Limertck ^oves/ 

3f lue had 210t been in too great a pBg»sion 
ia t>bserve aay ttnug^ poor Brian O'ISteäl 
"wonld hwt f3imd out iAat Vhasbe ivsus n»t 
B ivieathercock: buthe lefther aibruptly^aiul 
liuicried away 9 imagimi^ all the wfafle Ihat 
it was Bhodbe, and not faimseif, urho was in 
a setge. T&us, to tbe foarseman wbo as 
gallopmg at fall «peed, the hedges, Ireaa;, 
and t»uses, seemrapidlytorGcede:; whäst, 
in reality, tibey never move from thetr 
places. It is iie tbat flies from tbem, aisd 
tiot tbey irom faim. 

On Monday morning Miss Jenny Brown, 
the p^iunaer'iidau^rter^.cametopay Fhcebe 
a nunrning Visit, ^ith a £scß of busy joy. 

^ So, my dear !' said sbe : ^ fitte dodngsin 
*9Ierefard ! But wbat^ makes you look so 
•downcafit ? To be Äire you are invited, as 
well as tbe üest of us/ 

* Invü^d where ? cried Mrs. Hill, wbo 
was present, and wbo could never endure to 
hear of an invitation in wbich ä}e was not 
included ; * In vited where, pray, Miss Jenny ? 

^ La ! faave not you beard? Wby, w© all 
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took it fbr gcseatsä: that yxM and Miser 
Phcßbe wa»ld h»fe boen tbe ftrst and fioie« 
Okost to b^re been adcodi ta Mr.. O^Ni^^9 
baU.' 

' BoUr exied Mi^ HOl; aad hsckii^ 
saved Phoebe, mbßk was ia some agitatiaii, 
the^ tcouUe o£ apeakkig;. ^ Wby tiiia ia 
a migbkjf sudidiea thiog : 1 nerer heard a 
thtk of il beface^' 

^ WdU tUs: ia iea% exlaraoidMasy ! 
Aad> FitDobe» bava^ yoa not sweirad a 
pair of limmek gfei^aa^' 

^ Yes, 1 haüre».' said i^oebe^ ^ builL iwhat 
tbaaS Whafe ha/ve mjr UniienGk gb»ica 
to do ii^it:b tlie baik? 

yott kaornj. tliat a pair of Lhaecbck gloises 
ts» a& one may say> a tidkat tn thxa baä? 
fbr eyeiy ladr^ ttoii has beem a^ed^. bas^ 
had a pak acarl to«her akmg widsL the card; 
ankd I beiteve as laaBy aa t:wQIlty^ beaida 
myself, have he&sk a&keä tlm moratüg/ . 
JeoBy then pioduead ber aew pak af 
lim^ick g^ea; aad aa she tried tfaam 
aa, aod shoiwed h<»w «eft they fittad^. sbc 
CQunf;ed up tbe. oames of tba ladiea iKhc^ 
ta bec kofiwledge» were ta ba äi tiuia baft. 
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Wlien she had finished the catalögue, she 
expatiated upon the grand preparations 
which it was said the widow O'Neill, Mr. 
O'Neill's mother, was making for the sup- 
per; and concluded by condoling with Mrs. 
Hill, for her misfortune in not having been 
invited. Jenny took her leave, to get her 
dress in readiness : ' for/ added she, * Mr. 
0*Neill has engaged me to open the ball, 
in Gase Phoebe does not go ; but I suppose 
she will cheer up and go, as she has a pair 
of Limerick gloves as well as the rest of us.' 

There was ä silence for some minutes 
after Jenny's departure, which was broken 
by Phoebe, who told her mother that, early 
in the morning, a note had been brought to 
her, which she had retumed . unopened ; 
because she knew, from the handwriting of 
the direction, that it came from Mr. 0*Neill. 

We must observe that Phoebe had al- 
ready told her mother of her meeting with 
this gentleman at the poor widow's j and 
of all that had passed between them after- 
wards. This openness on her part had 
softened the heart of Mrs. Hill ; who was 
really inclined to be good-natured, pro- 
vided people would allow that she had more 
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Penetration than any one eise in Hereford. 
She was moreover a good deal piqued and 
alarmed by the idea, that the perfumer's 
daughter might rival and outshine her own. 
Whilst she had thought herseif sure of Mr. 
0*Neill*s attachment to Phoebe, she had 
looked higher j especially as she was per- 
suaded, by the perfumer's lady, to think that 
an Irishman could not be a good match ; 
but now she began to suspect that the per- 
fiimer's lady had changed her opinion of 
Irishmen,since she did not object to her own 
Jenny's leading up the ball at Mr. O'Neill's. 

All these thoughts passed rapidly in the 
mother's mind ; and, with her fear of losing 
an admirer for her Phoebe, the value of that 
admirer suddenly rose in her estiihation. 
Thus, at an auction, if a lot is going to be 
knocked down to a lady, who is the only 
person that has bid for it, even she feels 
discontented, and despises that which no- 
body covets: but if, as the hammer is 
falling, many voices answer to the question, 
Who bids more? then her anxiety to secure 
the prize suddenly rises ; and, rather than 
be outbid, she will give far beyond its value. 

* Why, child,' said Mrs. Hill, * since 
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you hwfe a pair of Ijimerick gloves; and 
since certainlj that note was an kivitation 
to OS to tbe ball ^ and since it is mnch mof e 
£tting that yoa dhoidd open the batt than 
Jenny Brown f and atnce» after all, it was 
very handsome and geoteel of tbe young 
man ta saj he woold take yom witbout a» 
faf thii^ in yonr pocket^ which shows tfaat 
those were misinformed wbo talked of bim 
as an Irish adv^nt^urer ; and since we are 
not certain 'twas be ntade away witb the 
dog, although be said its barking waaagreat 
nuisance y and smce^ if be did notkül as co- 
tice away the dog, there is no great reason 
ta suppo^e be was tbe person wbo made tbe 
hole under tbe foundatianof tbe caAed r aly 
or that be coold have such a wicked thoi^gbt 
as to blow it tip *f and since be nnist be in a 
very good way of bosinese ta be able to 
afford giving away four or fiveguineas worth 
of Limerick gloves^ and halb, and suppers ;. 
and since, after aU, it is no fault of bis to» 
be an Iriabman ; I give it a& my vote and 
opinion, my dear^ that you pnt o» your 
Limerick gloves and go to tbis ball ; and TU 
go and speak to your father, and bring bim 
round to out o|dnion>. and then I'll pay 
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the moicing visit I owe ta the ymitm 
O'NeiUv aftd make up yoiur quarvel nith 
Briaa» Lonre quanels are easy to vak% iqi^ 
yxMi faDav ^ and then we i^aü bave tMsgs 
aß upoD vetvet again : and Jenoy Browa 
i^eed nofc cotne with h^ faypocsitical ccNOh 
doling face ta us aay nicMre/ 

Afler roDning thia speccb glibly o£^ Mrs. 
Hii]> withottt waitii^ to bear a sylbtUefroa 
poor Pfaoebe, trcrtted off in seavch of her 
conaof t. It was aot, howeyer, ftiiite so easy 
a taak as bis wtfe expected^ to bring Mr. 
Hill round to ber opinioD. He wa» slow kk 
declaring bimself o#aBy opiDioü;. but, whoH 
ooee be had said a tbkig, ibwo was b«* 
litkle cbance of ahevii^f bis notioi». On 
tUs oceasion. Mir. Hill was^oiibly boo»4 
to bis lurejudiee against our wnbicky Imb« 
man} for he had mentioned wilb grcafc 
äotemmty, at tbe cbib whicb b^^re^p^ieBted, 
the grand affiur of tbe hole utider tbe Uten- 
dattoa of tbe catbedral ; and bis smpicions 
that there was a design to hlow it up» Seve« 
ral of tbe chib had laugbed at tbis idea ) 
otbers^ wbo supposed that Mr. ONeitt was a 
Roman Catholic» and wbo had a eenflised 
notion that a Roman Catholic nm$th% a twy 

TaS 
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-wicked dangerous being, thought that there 
inight be a great deal in the verger's sug- 
gestions ; and observed that a very watchful 
eye ought to be kept upon this Irish glover, 
who had come to settle at Hereford nobody 
knew why, and who seemed to have money 
at command nobody knew how. 

The news of this ball sounded to Mr* 
Hiirs prejudiced Imagination like the news 
of a conspiracy. * Ay ! ay !' thought he ; 
* the Irishman is cunning enough ! but we 
shall be too mäny for him. He wants to 
throw all the good sober folks of Hereford 
off their guard, by feasting, and dancing, 
and carousing, I take it; and so to per- 
petrate his evil designs when it is least sus- 
pected ; but vwe shall be prepared for him ! 
fools as he takes us piain Englishmen to be, 
I Warrant.* 

In consequence of these most shrewd 
cogitations, our verger silenced his wife 
with a peremptory nod, when she came to 
persuade him to let Fhoebe put on the 
Limerick gloves, and go to the ball. * To 
this ball she shall not go ; and I charge her 
not to put on those Limerick gloves, as she 
vahies my blessing,' saidM\\ll\\\. ^^V^^^ 
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to teil her so, Mrs. Hill ; and trust to my 
judgment and discretion in all things, Mrs. 
Hill. Strange work may be in Hereford 
yet : but 1*11 say no more ; I must go and 
consult with knowing raen, who are of my 
own opinion.' 

He sallied forth, and Mrs. Hill was left 
in a State which only those who are troubled 
with the disease öf excessive curiosity can 
rightly comprehend or compassionate. She 
hied her back to Phoebe, to whom she an- 
nounced her father's answer; and then 
went gossiping to all her female acquaint* 
arice in Hereford, to teil them all that she 
knew, and all that she did not know; and 
to endeavöur to find out a secret where 
there was none to be foufid. 

There ärie trials of temper in all cön- 
ditions ; and no Tady, in high or low life, 
couTd endüre them with a better grace than 
Phoebe. Whilst Mr. and Mrs. Hill were 
busied abroad, there cäme to see Phoebe one 
öf the widow Smith*s children. With art- 
Ifess expressions of gratitude to Phoebe, this- 
little girl mixed the praises of O'Neill, who, 
she said, had been the constänt friend 
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of her mother, and bad given her money 
eveiy week since the fire happened. ^ Mam« 
iiy loi?e3 him dearly, for being so good- 
Hatured/ continued the chüd : ^ and he has 
been good to other people as weB as to us.* 

* To whom ?' Said Phoebe. 

* To a poor man, who bas lodged for 
ftese few days past next^doeor to us,' re* 
plied the child ; ^ I don't knovr bis name 
^gtitly, bnt he is an Irishman ; and be göes 
-out a haj-making in tbe day time, alcm^ 
with a number of others. He knew Mr« 
O'Neill in bis ovrn country, and be told 
x^ammy a great deal about bis goodness.* 

As tbe cbild finisbed these words^ Phoebe 
took out of a drawer some clothes, wbick 
she bad made for tbe poor woman^s cbildren, 
and gare them to tbe little girL It bap- 
pened tbat tbe Limefick gloves bad been 
thrown into tbis drawer: and Fhoebe's 
favourable sentiments of tbe giver of tbose 
gloves were revived by wbat she bad just 
heard, and by the confesston Mrs. Hill bad 
made, tbat she bad no reasons, and bni 
vague suspicions, for tbinking ill of bitd. 
She laid tbe gloves perfectly smooth, and 
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strewed over them, whilst the Httle girl 
went on taiking of Mn CKNeiU» tbe kaves 
of a rose which she had worn on Sunday. 

Mr. Hill was all this time in deep Con- 
ference with tbose pr udent men of Here« 
ford, wbo wei*e of bis own o|KEmon> about 
tbe perilous bole onder tbe catbedraL Tbe 
ominous circumstance of this ball was idso 
coDsidered» the great expense at which thiQ 
Irisb glover lived, and bis giring awaj 
gloves ; which was a sore sign he was not 
under anjr necesi^ty to seil them ; and cos* 
sequently a proof tbat, tbough hepretended 
to be a glover, be was sometbing wron^ in 
disguise. Upon putting all tbese things 
^ tögetber, it was resolved, by tbese overwise 
politicians, thai tbe best tbing tbat could 
Se done for Hereford, and tbe only possible 
means of preventing tbe immediate destra<s 
tion of its cathedra!, would be to take Mr* 
O^Neilt into custody. Upon reGoUectio»^ 
however, it was perceived tbat there were 
no legal grounds on which he could be at« 
tacked. At lengtb, after Consulting an 
attorney, tbey devised wbat they thougbt 
an admirable mode of proceeding. 

Oar Irish hero had not \)ü3A. ^\xTk!0(ai>si^ 
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which English tradesmen usually observe in 
the payment of biUs: he had, the preceding 
year, run up a long bill with a grocer in 
Hereford ; and, as he had not at Christmas 
cash in hand to pay it, he had given a note, 
payable six months after date. The grocer, 
at Mr. HilPs request, made over the note to 
him ; and it was determined that the money 
should be demanded, as it was now due, 
and that, if it was not paid directly, O'Neill 
should be that night arrested. How Mr. 
Hill made the discovery of this debt to the 
grocer agree with his former notion, that 
the Irish glover had always money at com- 
mand, we cannot well conceive ; but angef 
andprejudice will swallow down the gross- 
est contradictions without difficulty. 

When Mr. HilPs clerk went to demand 
payment of the note, O'Neill's head was füll 
of the ball which he was to give that even- 
ing. He was mach surprised at the unex- 
pected appearance of the note : he had not 
ready money by him to pay it ; and, after 
swearing a good deal at the clerk, and com- 
plaining of this ungenerous and ungentle- 
man-like behaviour in the grocer and the 
tanner, he told the clerk lo \>^ ä^^^^ ^'cvd 
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not to be bothering him at such an unseason« 
able time ; that he could not have the money 
then, and did not deserve to have it at all. 
This language and conduct were rather 
new to the English clerk's mercantile ears; 
we cannot wonder that it should seem to 
him, as he said to his master, more the lan- 
guage.of a madman than a man of business. 
This want of punctuality in money transac- 
tions, and this mode of treating contracts 
as matters of favour and aifection, might 
not have damned the fame of our hero in his 
bwn country, where such conduct is, alas 1 
töo common ; but he was now in a kingdom 
where the manners and customs are so di- 
rectly opposite, that he could meet with no 
allowance for his national faults. It would 
be well for his countrymen if they were 
made, even by a few mortifications, some- 
what sensible of this important difference 
in the habits of Irish and English traders, 
before they come to settle in England. 
' But to proceed with our story. Ön the 
night of Mr. O'NeilFs grand ball, as he 
was seeing his fair partner, the perfumer's 
daughter, safe home, he feit himself tapped 
on the Shoulder by no frtendVj \v^wdi» ^Xvsxv 
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he w«a tdd that he wsa the kio^'a pciso&er» 
he voeiferated whh sundry »trange oaths^ 
\vbich we forbear to r^)eat, ^ No>I am Wf(t 
tbe king » priaoci^ l I am tke lurisooer of 
tbat sbabby raaeaüy tannef» Jooatba» HiU« 
Nosbe but he would ajrrest a gentlefitaa, in 
tbis waj^for a trifle boI wi>rtb mentioiiiiig/ 

Misa Jenny Brown screamed wben abe 
fouad kerself ander tbe protectioD cif a man 
who was arretsted ; and» what betweea her 
s^reams and bts oaths» th&cQ was such a 
disturbance tbat a mob gathefed. 

Among tbis mob there waa a party of 
Irish baymakera ; wbo» aflker retuming late 
£roiB a harvest-bome» bad beeil drinking m 
a neighbcAiring akbcnise« Wkb one accord» 
tbey took park with their conntrymai^ aad 
would have rescned bim from the eixil 
officers^ wHb all tbe pleasure in life, if he 
bad not fortunatfAy possessed ykt sufficient 
sense and commaikd of himself to restrain 
their party«spmt» and to forbid them» aa 
tbey valued hb life and reputation» to in- 
terfere» by ward or deed» in hk defence« 

He tbendeapatched we of thebaymakers 

home to hia motber» to üifbrm her of whafe 

Mad hBppmeii a&d to tecsa^^t vVsa^ ^b.^ 
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would get sofoebody to be bail £or him as 
soon as possible, as the officef» said they 
could not tet him oot of their sigbt tili he 
was bailed by substantial people, or tili the 
debt was discharged» 

Tbe widern O^Neill wa« just putti^g out 
the eatidtes in the balKroom whei> this news 
of her soo's arrest was brought to her. We 
pass ovef Hiberiiian exclamations } she 
cMMofed her pride l^ refieeting that it 
woold certainly be the most easy Üiing 
imaginable to procure bail for Mi. CKNeill 
in BerefonI, where he had so nany fmiids 
wbo&ad just been dancing at bis housej. 
but to daiice at bis house, sbe fovmäf was 
one thing» and to be baä fiir bim q/uate 
another, £a^ guest sest excuses; and 
the widow O'NeiQ was astom^d at wbat 
nerer faRs to astooish every body wbem it 
bappens to themselves«. * Rather tban let 
my 9011 be detained in this manoev £or a 
XMdtry debt/ cried she^ * I'd seU all I hare 
within half an hoar to a pawnbrofcer/ It 
was well no pawnbroker heard this. decla« 
ration: she was too warm to consid«s 
ecoaomy«. iahe sent lor a pawnbroker, 
wbo lived in the same street^ aud^ a6t« 
pledging goods to trdsle thß milomid^ oi ^^ 
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debt, she obtained ready money for her 
son*s release. 

O'Neill, after being in custody for about 
an hour and a half, was set at liberty upon 
the payment of bis debt. As he passed by 
the cathedral in bis way home, he heard the 
clock strike ; and he called to a man, who 
was Walking backwards and forwards in the 
churchyard, to ask whether it was two or 
three that the clock Struck.' * Three,' an- 
swered the man ; ^ and, as yet, all is safe.' 

O'Neill, whose head was füll of other 
things, did not stop to inquire the meaning 
of these last words. He little suspected that 
this man was a watchman, whom the over- 
vigilant verger had stationed there to guard 
the Hereford cathedral from bis attäcks. 
O'Neill little guessed that he had been ar- 
rested merely to keep him from blowing up 
the cathedral this night. The arrest had 
an excellent effect upon bis mind, for he 
was a young man of good sense : it made 
him resolve to retrench bis expenses in time j 
to live more like a glover, and less like a 
gentleman ; and to aim more at establish- 
ing credit, and less at gaining popularity. 
He found, from experiexice^ tVv^fc good 
friends will not pay bad de\3te. 
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CHAPTER IL 

On Thursday morning, our verger rose 
in unusually good spirits, congratulating 
himself upon the eminent Service he had 
done to the city of Hereford, by his saga- 
city in discovering the foreign plot to blow 
up the cathiedral, and by his dexterity in 
having the enemy held in custody, at the 
very hour when the dreadful deed was to 
have been perpetrated. Mn HilPs knowing 
friends further agreed,it would be necessary 
to have a guard that should sit up every 
night in the churchyard ; and that, as soon 
as they could, by constantly watching the 
enemy's motions, procure any information 
which the attorney should deem sufficient 
grounds for a legal proceeding, they should 
lay the whole business before the mayor. 

After ar ranging all this most judiciously 
and mysteriously with the friends who were 
exactly of his own opinion, Mr, Hill laid 
aside his dignity of verger ; and, assuming 
his other character of a tanner, proceeded 
to his tanyard. What was his sur^ri^e and 
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consternation when he beheld his great 
rick of oak bark levelled to the ground ! 
the pieces of bark were scattered fax and 
Wide, some over the close, some over the 
fields, asd some wese seea swimming upoir 
the water. No toBgjae, aa pen, n0 Muae^ 
caD describe the ieelingB of our toixa^ at; 
Üus ^ectadbe ! feelii^a whieh becaatö tbe 
moreviolentfrooLthe absolute sUencewbieh 
he imposed ou bimself upon t\m occasioB.. 
He instaBtly decided^, ia hi& own mkid, tbniC 
tbis injurj waa perpetrated by O'NeiU, m 
reveoge for bisarrest ; aad weat pmately ta 
tbe attorney to ia^ire wbat waa tobe doBe» 
Q» bis part, to aecfua^e kgal vengeance*^ 

Tbe attoraey unluckily^ or at leastaa Mr« 
HiU tbought uBliickily, bad beei> seat for» 
half a» bour before, by a gentleman at sodm 
dktance fsom Herefoxd,, to dsaw up a wüL; 
£K> tbat oujr taxHiei was obliged to postpOiie 
his legal operatLoiis» 

We £fxvbear to redMiiit bis retuiB, and 
how maBy timeB be walked up and dowÄ 
tbe close to view büs scattered bark, and to 
esfcimate the damage tbat liad been do»ie to 
bim. At lesigtb tbat boor caii>e wbkh 
muall/ aumpemh aU p^e^ou^ by tbe more 
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imperwus power of appetite — -the hour of 
dmticr; an hour of wücli it was never 
needful to remind Mr. Hill by watcfa^ clock, 
^or dial ; for he was iAest with a punctual 
appelite, and powerful as punctual : so 
powerfuly indeed^ tfaat it often excited ßm 
spieen of iiis more gexited, or less hnagry, 
wife.— ^ Bless my stara, Mr. Hill/ she woald 
oftentimes say^ ^ I am r^ally downright 
ashamed to i9ee you est so mucfa ; and, when 
^company is to dine with as, I do wish you 
would take a snack by way of a damper 
before dmner, that you may not look so 
-prodigicMis famishing and nngenteel.' 

Upon this hint, Mr. Hill commenced a 
practice, to which he ever aflerwards reli- 
.giously adhered, of ^going, whether there 
was ±0 be Company or no Company-, into tbß 
kitcfaen regularly every day^ half an hour 
before dinner, to take a slice from the roast 
or the boiled befor« it went up to table. As 
he was this day, according to bis custom, in 
the kitchen, taking bis snack by way of a 
damper, he heard the housemaid and the 
cook talking about some wonderful fortune- 
teller, whom the housemaid had been con* 
miting. This fortune^elki \v9i.^ ivo Wi^ ^ 
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personage than the successor to Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, king of the gipsies, whose 
life and adventures are probably in many, 
too many, of our readers' hands. Bampfylde 
the second, king of the gipsies, assumed 
this title, in hopes of becoming as famous, 
or as infamous, as his predecessor : he was 
now holding his court in a wood near the 
town of Hereford, and numbers of servant 
maids and 'prentices went to consult him — 
nay, it was whispered that he was resorted 
to, secretly, by some whose education 
might have taught them better sense. 

Numberless were the instances which our 
verger heard in his kitchen of the superna- 
tural skill of this cunning man ; and, whilst 
Mr. Hill ate his snack with his wonted gra- 
vity, he revolved great designs in his secret 
souL Mrs. Hill was surprised, several times 
during dinner, to see her cönsort put down 
his knife and fork, and meditate. * Gracious 
me, Mr. Hill, what can have happened to 
you this day ? What can you be thinking 
of, Mr. Hill, that can make you forget what 
you have upon your plate ?' 

' Mrs. Hill,*replied the thoughtful verger, 
' our gran dmother %Eve \vad too muOcv c>ax\^ 
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sity ; and we all know it did not lead to no 
good« What I am thinking of will be known 
to you in due time ; but not now, Mrs. Hill ; 
therefore, pray, no questions, or teasing, or 
pumping. What I think, I think ; what I 
say, I say; what Iknow, I know; arid that' 
is enough for you to know at present : only 
this, Phoebe, you did very well not to put 
on the Limerick gloves, child. What I 
know, I know. Things will turn out just 
as I Said from the first. What I say, I say; 
and what I think, I think; and this is 
enough for 3^ou to know at present/ 

Having finished dinner with this solemn 
speech, Mr. Hill settled himself in his arm- 
chair, to take his after-dinner's nap ; and he 
dreamed of blowing up cathedrals, and of 
oak bark floating upon the waters; and the 
cathedral was, he thought, blown up by a 
man dressed in a pair of woraan's Limerick 
gloves, and the oak bark turned into mutton 
Steaks, after which his great dog Jowler was 
swhnming ; when, all on a sudden, as he 
was going to beat Jowler for eating the bark 
transformed into mutton steaks, Jowler be- 
came Bampfylde the second, king of the 
gjpsies} and, putting a Viot^^N^Vv^ ^Vöcv ^ 
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silver handle into HilFs hand» commanded 
him three times, in a voice as loudas tbe 
town-crier*s, to have O'Neill wh^ped 
through the market-place of Hereford: 
but, just as he -was going to the window to 
See ihis whipping, his wig feil ofT, and he 
awoke. 

It %vas diiBculti even for Mr. Hill s saga- 
city, to make sense of this dreaxn ; but he 
had the wise art of always finding in his 
dreams something that confirmed his 
waking determinations. Eefore he irent to 
sleep, he had half resolved to consult tbe 
king of the gipsies, in the absence of the 
attomey; aad his dream made him üow 
Mrholly determined upon thisprudent step. 
•Pjom Bampfylde the second/ thougbthe, 
• I shall leam for certain who made the hole 
under the cathedral, who puUed down my 
tick of b^ffk, and who made away with my 
dc^ Jowler ; and then I shall swear ejca*- 
minations against O'Neill without waiting 
for attorneys. I will foUow my own way 
in this bumness : I have always found my 
own way best. 

So^ when the dusk of the evening in» 
j^reased, cur jwise man a^t aul isfw^t^ tb& 
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wood to cofisult the cunning man« Bamp- 
fylde the second, king of thegipsies, resided 
in a sort of hut made of the branches oß 
trees : the verger stooped, but did not stoop 
low enough, as he entered this teniporary 
palace; and^ whilst his body was almost bent 
double, his peruke was caught upon a twig. 
From this awkward Situation he was relieved 
by the consort of the king ; and he nöw 
beheld^ by the light of some embers, the 
person of his gipsy majesty, to whose sub* 
lime appearance this dim light was so fa- 
vourable, that it Struck a secret awe into our 
wise man s soul ; and forgetting Hereford 
cathedra!, and oak bark, and Limerick 
gloves, he stood for some seconds speech- 
less. During this tjme the queen very 
dexterously disencumbered his pocket of all 
superfluous articles. When he recovered his 
recoHection, he put, with great solemnity, 
the following queries to the king of the 
gipsies, and received the following answers : 
^ Do you know a dangerous Irishman, of 
the name of 0*NeUl ; wbo has come, for 
purposes best known to himself, to settle at 

Herefor4?' 
VOL. j. ' yi 
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* Yes, we know him well/ 

* Indeed ! And what do you know of 
him?' 

^ That he is a dangerous Irishman/ 

^ Right ! And it was he, was it not, that 

puUed down, or caused to be puUed down, 

my rick of oak bark ?' 

* It wag/ 

* And who was it that made away with 
my dog Jowler, that used to guard the tan- 
yard ?* 

* It was the person that you suspect/ 

^ And was it the person whom I suspect 
that made the hole under the foundation of 
our cathedral ?' 

* The same, and no other/ 

^ And for what purpose did he make that 

hole?' 

' For a purpose that must not be named,' 
replied the king of the gipsies ; nodding 
his head in a mysterious manner. 

* But it may be named to rae,* cried the 
verger, * for I have found it out, and I am 
one of the vergers ; and is it not fit that a 
plot to blow up the Hereford cathedral 
should be known to me and through me?* 
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* Now take my word, 
Wise man of Hereford, 
None in safety may be, 
Till the bad man doth flee.* 

These oracular verses, prounounced by 
Bampfylde with all the enthusiasm of ono 
who was inspired, had the desired efTect 
upon cur wise man ; and he lefl the pre- 
sence of the king of the gipsies with a pro- 
digiously high opinion of his majesty's 
judgment and of his own, fuUy resolved to 
impart, the next morning, to the mayor of 
Hereford, his important discoveries. 

Now, it happened that, during the time 
Mr. Hill was putting the foregoing queries 
to Bampfylde the second, there came to the 
door, or entrance of the audience Chamber, 
an Irish haymaker, who wanted to consult 
the cunning man about a little leathem 
purse which he had lost, whilst he was mak- 
ing hay in a field near Hereford» This 
haymaker was the same person who, as we 
have related, spoke so advantageously of our 
hero, O'Neill, to the widow Smith. As 
this man, whose name was Paddy M^Cor- 
mack, stood at the enti'ance of the gipsies' 
hut, his attention was caw^tVj ^öbätässä 
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of O'Neill ; and he lost not a word of all 
that passed. He had reason to be somewhat 
surprised ät hearing Bampfylde assert it was 
O'Neill who had puUed down the rick of 
bark. * By the holy poker/ said he to him- 
self, * the old fellow now is out there. I 
know more o' that matter than he does, 
no offence to his majesty : he knows no more 
of mypurse, I'U engage now, than he does 
öf this man's rick of bark and his dog : so 
Fll keep my -tester in my pocket, and not 
be giving it to this king o* the gipsies, as 
they call him ; who, as near as I can guess, 
is no better than a cheat. But there is one 
secret which I can be telling this conjurer 
himself ; he shall not find it such an easy 
matter to do all whaf he thinks ; he shall 
not be after ruining an innocent country- 
man of my own, whilst Paddy M^Cormack 
has a tongue and brains.* 

Now Paddy M*Cormack had the best rea- 
son possible for knowing that Mr. O'Neill 
did not pull down Mr. Hill's rick of bark : 
it was M*Cormack himself, who, in the heat 
of his resentment for the insulting arrest of 
his countryman in the streets of Hereford, 
had instigated his feftovf Icva^txvaik^t^ \.o ^\^ 
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mischief ; he headed them, and thought he 
was doing a clever spirited action. 

There is a stränge mixture of virtue and 
vice in the minds of the lower class of Irish : 
or rather a stränge confusion in their ideas 
ofrightand wrong, from want of proper 
education. As soon as poor Paddy found 
out that his spirited action of puUing down 
the rick of bark was likely to be the ruin of 
his countryman, he resolved to make all 
the amends in his power fbr his folly : he 
went to collect his fellow haymakers» and 
persuaded them to assist him this night in 
rebuilding what they had puUed down. 

They went to this work when every body 
except themselves, as they thought, was 
asleep in Hereford. They had just com- 
pleted the Stack, and were all going away 
except Paddy, who was seated at the very 
top, finishing the pile, when they heard a 
loud voice cry out, VHere they are, Watch ! 
Watch !' 

Immediately, all the haymakers, who 
€Ould, ran off as fast as possible* It was 
the watch who had been sitting up at the 
cathedral who gave the aJarm. Paddy was 
taken from the topt o£ tke nck^ ^wW>$k^^ 
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in the watch-house tili momingi * Since 
I'm to be rewarded this way for doing a 
good action, sorrow take me/ said he, * if 
they catch me doing another the longest 
day ever I live/ 

Happy they who have in their neighbour- 
hood such a magistrate as Mr. Marshai. 
He was a man who, to an exactfaiowledge 
of the duties of his office, joined the power 
of discovering truth frora the midst of con- 
tradictory evidence, and the happy art of 
soothing or laughing the angry passions 
into good humour. It was a common say- 
ing in Hereford — ^that no one ever came out 
of Justice Marshal's house as angry as he 
went into if. 

Mr. Marshai had scarcely breakfasted 
when he was informed that Mr. Hill, the 
verger, wanted to speak to him on business 
of the utmost importance. Mr. Hill, the 
verger, was ushered in ; and with gloomy so- 
lemnity took a seat opposite to Mr. MarshaL 

* Sad doings in Hereford, Mr. Mayor ! 
Sad doings, Sir.* 

* Sad doings ? Why, I was told we had 
merry doings in Hereford. A ball the night 
,befere last, as I heard.' 
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* So much the worse, Mr. Marshai ; so 
much the worse ; as those think with rea- 
son that see as far into things as I do/ 

* So much the better, Mr. Hill/ said 
Mr. Marshai laughing j * so much the bet- 
ter ; as those think with reason that see no 
farther into things than I do.* 

* But, Sir,* Said the verger still more so- 
lemnly, * this is no laughing matter, nor 
time for laughing, begging your pardon, 
Mr. Mayor. Why, Sir, the night of that 
there diabolical ball, our Hereförd cathe- 
dra!, Sir, would have been blown up j blown 
up from the foundation, if it had not been 
for nje, Sir !' 

* Indeed, Mr. Verger ! and .pray how, 
and by whom, was the cathedral to be 
blown up ; and what was there diabolical 
in this ball ?' 

Here Mr. Hill let Mr. Marshai into the 
whole history of his early dislike to O'Neill, 
and his shrewd suspicions of him the first 
moment he saw him in Hereförd ; related ^ 
in the most prolix manner all that the reader 
knows already, and concluded by saying 
that, as he was now certain of his facts, he 
was come to swear examinations against this 
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villanous Irishuoian, who, he boped, would 
be speedily brought to justice» as he de- 
served. 

' To justice he shall be brought, as he 
deserves/ said Mr. Marshai j * but before I 
write,^and before yoü swear, will you have 
the goodness to inform me how you have 
inade yourself as certain as you evidently 
are, of what you call your facts ?* 

• Sir, that is a secret/ replied our wise 
man, * which I shall trust to you alone j' 
and he whispered into Mr. MarshaPs car 
that his Information came from Bampfylde 
the second, king of the gipsies. 

Mr. Marshai instantly burst into laugh- 
terj thencomposinghiiAselfySaid, *Mygood 
Sir, I am really glad that you have proceed- 
ed no farther in this business ; and that no 
one in Hereford, besides myself, knows that 
yöu were on the point of swearing examina- 
tions against a man on th« evidence of Bamp- 
fylde the second, king of the gipsies*. My 

* Thefollowingpassage is an ex^ract from Colquhoun, 
On the Police of the Metropoh's, page 69 :— " An instance 
of mischievous credulity, occasioned by Consulting this 
impostor," fa man calling himself an astrologery toho 
practised long in tke Curtain^road, Shcreditckf Lon* 
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dear Sir, it would be a standing joke agaimt 
you to the end of your days. A grave man, 
like Mr. Hill ; and a verger foo ! Why you 
would be the laughing-stock of Hereford 1' 

Now Mr. Marshai well knew the charac- 
ter of the man to whom he was talking, 
who, above all things on earth, dreaded to 
be laughed at. Mr, Hill coloured all over 
bis face, and, pushing back bis wig, by way 
of settling it, showed that he blushed not 
only all ;^over his face, but all over bis head. 

* Why, Mr. MarshaJ, Sir,' said he, * as 
to my being laughed at, it is what I did not 
look for, being as there are some men in 

don ; and 'who is said^ in conjunction ivith his associates^ 
to have made neär SOG/, ayear bi/ practising on the crt' 
dulity qfthe lomer order qfthe pcople^J " feil lately under 
the review of a police niiigißtrate. A person, having 
property stolen from bim, went to consult the conjurer 
respecting the thief ; who having described something 
like the person of a man whom he suspected, his credu- 
lity and folly so far got the better of his reason and 
reflection, as to induce him^ upon the authority of this 
impostor^actually to charge bis neighbour with a felony, 
and to cause bim to be apprehended. The magistrate 
settled the matter by discharging the prisoner, re- 
primanding the accuser severely, and ordering the 
conjurer tobe taken into custody, according to law, as 
a rogue and a vagaboiid." 

M 5 
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Hereford, to whom I have mentioned that 
hole in the cathedral, who have thought it 
HO laughing noatter, and who have been 
precisely of my own opinion thereupon.* ' 

* But did you teil these gentlemen that 
you had been Consulting the king of the 
gipsies ?' 

* No, Sir, no : I can't say that I did/ 

* Then I advise you, keep your own 
counsel, as I will/ 

Mr. Hill, whose imagination • .wavered 
between the hole in the cathedral and his 
rick of bark on one side, and between his 
rick of bark and his dog Jowler on the other, 
now began to talk of the dog, and now of 
the rick ofbark; and when he had exhaust- 
ed all he had to say upon these subjects, Mn 
Marshai gently pulled him towards the 
window, and putting a spy-glass into his 
hand, bid him look towards his own tan- 
yard, and teil him what he saw. To his 
great supprise, Mr. Hill saw his rick of bark 
rebuilt. * Why it was not there last night/ 
exclaimed he, rubbinghis eyes. * Why some 
conjurer must have done this.* 

* No,* replied Mr. Marshai, ' no conjurer 
did it j but your friend Bampfylde the se- 
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cond, king of the gipsies, was the cause of 
its being rebuilt ; and here is the man who 
actually pulled it down, and who actually 
rebuilt it/ 

As he Said th^se words, Mr. Marshai 
opened the door of an adjoining room, and 
beckoned to the Irish haymaker, who had 
been taken into custody about an hour be- 
fore thi^ time. The watch who took Paddy 
had called at Mr. Hill*s house to teil him 
what had happened j but Mr. Hill was not 
then at home. 

It was with much surprise that the verger 
heard the simple truth from this poor fel- 
low ; but no sopner was he convinced that 
O'Neill was innocent as to this affair, than 
he recurred to bis other ground of sus- 
picion, the loss of bis dog. 

The Irish haymaker now stepped forward, 
and, with a peculiar twist of the hips and 
Shoulders, which those only who have seen 
it can picture to themselves, said, * Plase 
your honour's honour, I have a little word 
to say too about the dog.' 

* Say it then,' said Mr. Marshai. 

* Plase your honour, if I might expect 
to be forgiveujand let off for pulling down 
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the jontleman's Stack, I might be able to 
teil him what I know about the dog.* 

* If you can teil me any thing aböut my 
dog/ Said the tanner, * I will freely forgive 
you for pulling down the rick j especially 
as you have built it up again. Speak the 
truth now: did not O'Neill make away 
with the dog?' 

* Not at all, at all, plase your honour,' 
xeplied the haymaker : * and the truth of 
the matter is, I know nothing of the dog, 
good or bad ; but I know something of his 
coUar, if your name, plase your honour, 
is Hill, as I take it to be.' 

* My name is Hill: proceed,' said the 
tanner, with great eagerness. * You know 
something about the coUar of my dog 
Jowler.' 

' Plase your honouT, this much I know 
any way, that it is now, or was the night 
before last, at the pawnbroker*s there,below 
in town ; for, plase your honour, I was sent. 
late at night (that night that Mr. O'Neill, 
long life to him! was arrested) to the 
pawnbroker's, for a Jew, by Mrs. O'Neill, 
poor cratur ! she was in great trouble that 
^game time.' 
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* Very likely/ interrupted Mr. Hillj * but 
go on to the collar ; what of the coUar ?' 

* She sent me, — PH teil you the story, 
plase your honour, out of the face. — She 
sent me to the pawnbroker's, for the Jew j 
and it being so late at night, the shop was 
shut, and it was with all the trouble in life 
that I got into the house any way : and, 
when I got in, there was none but a slip of 
a boy up ; and he set down the light that 
he had in bis band, and ran up the stairs to 
waken bis master ; atid, whilst he was gon«, 
I just made bold to look round at ^hat 
sort of a place I was in, and at the old 
clothes, and rags, and scraps ; there was a 
sort of a frieze trusty.* 

* A trusty !' said Mr. Hill ; * what is 
that, pray ?' 

' A big coat sure, plase your honour: 
there was a frieze big coat lying in a corner, 
which I had my eye upon, to träte myself 
to; I having, as I then tliought, money 
in my little purse enough for.it. Well, I 
won't trouble your honour's honour with 
telling of you now how I lost my purse in 
"the field, as I found after : but about the 
big coat as I was saying, I just liftqd it off 
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the ground, to see would it fit me ; and, as 
I swung it round, soaiething, plase your 
honour, hit me a great knock on the shins : 
it was in the pocket of the coat, whatever it 
was, I knew ; so I looks into the pocket, to 
See what was it, plase your honour, and out 
I puils a hammer and a dog-collar ; it was 
a wonder, both together, they did not break 
my shins entirely : but it's no matter for 
my shins now: so, before the boy came 
down, I just out of idleness speit out to 
myself the name that was upon the collar : 
therö'were two names, plase your honour; 
and out of the first there were so many 
letters hammered out I could make nothing 
of it, at all, at all ; but the other name was 
piain enough to read any way, and it 
was Hill, ^se your honour's honour, as 
sure as life : Hill, now/ 

This story was related in tones and ges- 
tures, which were so new and stränge to 
English ears and eyes, that even the 
solemnity of our verger gave way to laugh- 
ter. — Mr. Marshai sent a summons for the 
pawnbroker, that he might learn from him 
how he came by the dog-collar. The pawn- 
broker, when he found from Mr. Marshai 
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that he could by no other ineans save him- 
self from being committed to prison, for 
receiving stolen goods, knowingthem to be 
stolen> confessed that the collar had been 
sold to him by Bampfylde the second, king 
of the gipsies. 

A Warrant was immediately despatched 
for his majesty ; and Mr. Hill was a good 
deal alarmed, by the fear of its being knowu 
in Hereford, that he was on the point of 
swearing examinations against an innocent 
man, upon the evidence of a dog-stealer 
and a gipsy. 

Bampfylde the second made no sublime 
appearance, when he was brought before 
Mr. Marshai ; nor could all his astrology 
avail him upon this occaston : the evidence 
of the pawnbroker was so positive, as to 
the fact of his having sold to him the dog- 
collar, that there was no resource left for 
Bampfylde but an appeal to Mr. Hiirs 
mercy. He feil on his knees, and confessed 
that it was he who stole the dog, which 
used to bark at him at night so furiously, 
that he. could not commit certain petty 
depredations, by which, as much as by tell- 
ing fortunes, he made bis livelihood« 
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puller down of bark ricks, you feel that you 
could forgive him for being an Irishman, 
if the mystery, as you call it, of the hole 
under the cathedral was cleared up ?* 

' But that is not cleared up I say, Sir/ 
cried Mn Hill, striking his walking-stick 
forcibly upon the ground, with both his 
hands. * As to the matter of his being an 
Irishman, I have nothing to say to it : I 
am not saying any thing about that, for I 
know we are all born where it pleases God j 
and an Irishman may be as good as another. 
I know that much, Mr. Marshai ; and I am 
not one of those illiberal-mitided ignorant 
people that cannot abide a man that was 
not born in England. Ireland is now in his 
Majesty's dominions, I know very well, Mr. 
Mayor ; and I have no manner of doubt, as 
I Said before, that an Irishman born may be 
as good, almost, as an Englishman born.' 

* I am glad,* said Mr. Marshai, * to hear 
you speak, almost, as reasonably as an Eng- 
lishman born and everyman ought to speak j 
and I am convinced that you have too much 
English hospitality to persecute an inoffen- 
ßive stranger, who comes amongst us, trust- 
ing to our justice and good-nature«' 
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* I would not persecute a stranger, God 
forbid, Mr. Mayor,' replied the verger, * if 
he was, as you say, inoflfensive.* 

* And if he was not only inoffensive, bat 
ready to do every sörvice in his power to 
those who are in want of bis assistance, we 
should not return evil for good ; should we ?' 

* That would be umrharitBble, to be sure ; 
and moreover a scandal,' said the verger. 

* Then,' said Mr. Marshai, * will you walk 
with me as far as th« widow Smith's ; the 
poor woreian whose house was burnt last 
winter ? This haymaker, who lodged near 
her, can show us the way to her present 
abode.' 

During his examination of Paddy M^Cor- 
mack, who would teil his whole history, as 
he called it, out of the face^ Mr. Marshai 
4ieard'6everal instances of the humanity and 
goodness of O'Neill, which Päddy related 
to excuse himself for that warmth of attach- 
ment to his cause, that had been manifested 
so injudiciously by puUing down the rick of 
bark in revenge for the arrest. Amongst 
other things, Paddy mentioned his country- 
man's goodness to the widow Smith : Mr. 
Marshai was determined, therefore, to see 
whether he had, in this instauce^ «^okÄW 
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the truth ; and he took Mr. Hill with him, 
in hopes of being able to show him the fa- 
vourable side of O'NeilPs character. 

Things turned out just as Mr. Marshai 
expected. The poor widow and her family, 
in the most simple and affecting liianner, 
described the distress from which they had 
been relieved by the good gentleman äüd 
lady ; the lady was Phoebe Hill ; and the 
praises that were bestowed upon Phoebe 
were delightful to her father's ear, whose 
angry passions had now all subsided. 

The benevolent Mr. Marshai seized the 
moment when he saw Mr. Hill's heart was 
touched, and exclaimed, ' I must be ac- 
quainted with this Mr. O'Neill. I am surc 
we people of Hereford ought to show some 
hospitality to a stranger, who has so much 
humanity. Mr. Hill, will you dine with hinj^ 
to-morrow at my house ?* 

Mr. Hill was just going to accept of this 
invitatiou, when the recoUectiou of all he 
had Said to his club about the hole ander 
the cathedral, came across him; and, 
drawing Mr. Marshai aside, he whispered, 
* But, Sir, Sir, that afFair of the hole 
under the cathedral has not been cleared 
up yeU' 
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At this instant, the widow Smith exclaim- 
ed, *Oh! here comes my little Mary* (one 
of her children, who came running in): 

* this is the little girl, Sir, to whom the lady 
has been so good. Make yoiir curtsy, child, 
Where have you been all this while ?' 

* Mammy,' said the child, * I've been 
showing the lady my rat.' 

* Lord bless her ! Gentlemen, the child 
has been wanting me this many a day to go 
to See this tarne rat of hers ; but I could 
never get time, never : and I wöndered too 
at the child's liking such a creature. Teil 
the gentlemen, dear, about your rat. All 
I knovv is that, let her have but never such 
a tiny bit of bread, for breakfast or supper, 
she saves a little ofthat little for this rat of 
hers : she and her bfothers have found it 
out somewhere by the cathedral.* 

* It comes out of a hole under the wall 
of the cathedral,' said one of the eider boys ; 

* and we have diverted ourselves watching it, 
and sometimes we have put victuals for it, 
so it has grown, in a manner, tarne like/ 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Marshai looked at one 
another during this speech ; and the dread 
of ridicule again seized on Mr. Hill, when 
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he apprehended that» after all he had said, 
the mountain might» at last, bring forth— a 
rat. Mr. Marshai, who instantly saw what 
passed in the verger's mind, relieved him 
from this fear, by refraining even from a 
smile on this occasion. He only said to the 
child, in a grave manner, * I am afraid, my 
dear, we shall be obliged to spoil your di- 
version« Mr. Verger, here, cannot sufier 
rat holes in the cathedral; but, to make 
you amends for the loss of your favourite, 
I will give you a very pretty little dog, if 
you have a mind.' ' 

The child was well pleased with this pro- 
mise; and, at Mr. MarshaPs desire, she then 
went along with him and Mr. Hill to the 
cathedral, and they placed themselves at a 
little distance from that hole which had 
created so much disturbance. The child 
soon brought the dreadful enemy to light ; 
and Mr. Hill, with a faint laugh, said, * Pfti 
glad it*s no worse j but there were many in 
our club who were of my opinion :, and, if 
they had not suspected O'Neill too, I am 
sure I should never have given you so much 
trouble, Mr. Mayhr, as I have done this 
morning. But I hope, as the club know 
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nothing about that vagabond, that king of 
the gipsies, you will not let any one know 
any thing about the prophecy, and all that. 
I am sure, I am very sorry to have given 
you so much trouble, Mr. Mayor.' 

Mr. Marshai assured him that he did not 
regret the time which he had spent in en- 
deavouring to clear up all these mysteries 
and suspiclons ; and Mr. Hillgladly accept* 
ed his invitation to meetO'Neillat his house 
the next day. No sooner had Mr. Marshai 
brought one of the parties to reason and 
good-humour, than he went to prepare the 
other for a reconciliation. O'Neill and his 
mother were both people of warm but for- 
giving tempers : the arrest was fresh in their 
minds; but, when Mr. Marshai represented 
to them the whole affair, and the verger's 
prejudices, in ahumorous light, they joined 
in the good-natured laugh ; and O'Neill de- 
clared that, for his part, he was ready to 
forgive and to forget every thing, if he 
could but see Miss Phoebe in the Limerick 
gloves. 

Phoebe appeared the next day, at Mr. 
MarshaPs, in the Limerick gloves i and no 
perfume ever was so delightful to her lover 
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as the smell of the rose leaves, in which 
they had been kept. 

Mr. Marshai had the benevolent pleasure 
of reconciling the two families. The tanner 
and the glover of Hereford became, from 
bitter enemies, useful friends to each other ; 
and they were convinced, by experience, 
that nothing could be more for their mutual 
advantage than to live in union. 

November^ 1799. 
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CHAPTER I. */*', 



Leonard Ludgate was the only son and 
hell' of a London hafoerdasher, who had 
made some money by constant attendsü^ce 
to his shop. ** Out of debt out of danger/* 
was the father^s old^ashioned saying. The 
son's more liberal maxim was, ^^Spend to- 
day and spare to-morrow/' Whilst he was 
under his father's eye, it was not in his 
power to live up to his principles ; and he 
longed for the time when he should be re* 
lieved from his post behind the counter : a 
Situation which he deemed highly unworthy 
of a youth of his parts and spirit. To im- 
prison his elegant person behind a counter in 
Cranbourne Alley was, to be sure, in a cruel 
father's power; but this tyranny could 
not extend to his mind ; and, whilst he was 
weighing minikin pins, or measuring out 
penny rihhon^ his soul, \eav\T\g, ^ ^^^^ 
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meaner things, was expatiating in Bond 
Street or Hyde Park. Whilst bis fingers 
mechanically adjusted the scales, or care- 
lessly slipped the yard, bis imagination was 
galloping a fine bay with Tom Lewis, or 
driving Miss Belle Perkins in a gig. 
^ISow Tom Lewis was a dasbing young 
Citizen, whom old Ludgate could not en- 
dure; and Miss Belle Perkins a would-be 
fine lady, wbom be advised bis son nd^er 
to tbink of för a wifeJ^ . Bot tbe bappy mo- 
ment at lengtb arrived when our bero could 
safely sböw bow mucb he despised botb the 
ad vice and tbe cbaracter of bis father; when 
be could quit bis nook bebind tbe counter, 
tbrow aside tbe yard, assume tbe whip, 
and afiect the fine gentleman. In short, the 
bappy moment came when bis fatber died. 

Leonard now shone fortb in all the glory 
which the united powers of tailor, batter, 
and bosier, could spread around bis person. 
Miss Belle Perkins, wbo had hitbertö looked 
down upon our bero as a reptile of Cran- 
bourne Alley, bebeld bis metamorphosis 
with surprise and admiration. And she, wbo 
bad formerly been heard to say, * she would 
not touch bim with a pa\t oi^ toiv^^; xvsy« 
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ünreluctantly gave him her envied band at 
a baJl at Bagnigge Wells. Report further 
adds thaf, at tea, Miss Belle whispered loud 
enough to be heard» that, since bis queer 
father's deatb, Leonard Ludgate bad turned 
out quite a genteeler sort of person than 
could bave been expected. 

** Upon this hmt he spake." His fair one, 
after assumihg all proper and becoming 
airl upon the occasion, suffered herseif to 
be prevailed upon tc^all, with her mother 
and a friend» at Mr. Ludgate's bouse in 
Cranbourne Alley, to see whether it could 
be possibly inhabite^ by a lady of her taste 
and consequence. 

As Leonard handed her out of her hack- 
ney coach, slje exclaiine'd, * Bless us, and 
be we to go up this paved lane, and 
through the shop, before we can get to the 
more creditabler apartments ?' 

' I am going to cut a passage off the shop, 
which Fve long had in contemplation,' re- 
plied our hero, * only I can't get light into ' 
it cleverly.'p« Qh ! a lamp in the style of a 
chandaleer will do vastly well by night j 
which is the tiine one wants one*s house to 
put the best foot foremost, fot co\sv^^\s^j v 
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and by day we can make a shift, somehow 
^ or other, I dare say. Any thing's better 
than trapesing through a shop ; wfaich is a 
thing Pve never been used to, and cannot 
reconcile myself to by any means.' 

Leonard immediately acceded to tiiis 
scheme of tbe dark passage by day, and 
the chandakerhj night } and he hurried his 
fair one through the odious shop to the more 
credStabler apartments. She was handed 
above, about, and unifgmeath. She found 
every particle of the hoAse wanted modern- 
. ising immensely, and was altogether smaller 
than she could ever have conceived before- 
band. Our hero, ambitious at once to show 
his gallantry, spirit, and taste, incessantly 
protested he would adopt every improve- 
ment Miss Belle Perkins coul4 suggest ; and 
he declared that theidentical same ideas had 
occurred to him a hundred and a hundred 
times, ddring his pdor father's lifetime; but 
he could never make the old gentleman 
enter into any thing of the sort, his notions 
of life being utterly limited,,to,^y no worse. 
* He had one old saw, for-ever grating in 
my ears, as an^ answer to every tWng that 
bore the stamp of geuX\\\ty» ot c^tt\fe\^\v\v 
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it an air of spirit. Hey, Allen !' continued 
our hero, looking over his Shoulder at a^ 
youDg man who was casting up accounts. 
* Hey, Allen j you remember the old saw ?' 

* Yes, Sir,* replied the young man, * if 
you mean, *^ Out of debt out of danger :'* 
I hope I shall never forget it.* 

* I hope so too : as you have your fortune 
to make, it is very proper for you ; but for 
one that has a fortune ready made to spend, 
I am free to confess I think my prin- 
ciple worth a milli6n of it ; and my maxim 
is, " Spend to-day and spare to-morrow.*' 
Hey, ladies !* concluded Leonard, appealing 
withan air secure of approbation to his fair 
mistress and her young. companion. 

* Why that suits iny notions, I must own 
candidly,* sajd Belle ; * but here*s one 
beside me, or behind mg — rWhere are you, 
Lucy ?' pursued the young lady-, addressing 
herseif to her humble dbmpänion : * here's 
one, who is more of your shopman's way of 
thinking than yours, I fancy. Out of debt 
9Ut of danger is just a sober saying to your 
mind, anH it, Lucy ?* * ^ 

Lucy did not deny the ckarge, * Well, 
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child,' Said Miss Perkius, * it's very proper, 
for you have no fortune of your own to 
"spend.* ^ 

* It is indeed/ said Lucy, with modest 
firmness ; ' for as I have none of my owd, 
if it were my maxim to spend to^day and 
spare to-morrow, I should be obliged to 
spend other people's money, which I never 
v^ill do as long as I can maintain myself 
independently/ 

* How proud we are !' cried Miss Perkins, . 
sarcastically. Leonard assented to the sar- 
casm by his looks ; but Allen declared he 
liked proper pride, and seemed to think 
that Lucy's was of this species. 

An argument might have ensued, if a 
coUation, as Mr. Ludgate called it, had q^ot 
appeared at this critical moment. Of what 
it consisted^ and how gente^Uy and gal- 
lantly our hero did the honours of his col- 
lation, we forl>ear%) relate j but one mate- 
rial circumstance we must not omit, as on 
this, perhaps morg than even on his genti- 
lity and gallantry, depended the fortune of 
the day. In rummaging over a desk to 
find a corkscrew, young Ludgate took occa- 






^^ 
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sion to open and shake a pocket-book, from 
which feil a shower of bank-notes. What, 
eiFect they produced upon his fair oije and 
^n her mother, can be best judged of by the 
event. Miss Belle Perkins, after this do- 
miciliary visit, consented to go with our 
hero on Sunday to Kensington gardens, 
Monday to Sadler's Wells, Tuesday on the 
water, Wednesday to the play, Thursday 
the Lord knows to what ball, Friday to 
Vauxhall, and on Saturday to — the altar ! 

Some people thought the young lady and 
gentlemanratherprecipitate; but these were 
persons who,.äs the bride justly observed, 
did not understand any thing in nature of a 
love match. Those who have more liberal 
notions, and a more extensive knowledge of 
the human heart, can readily comprehend 
how a lady may think a man so odious at 
one minute that she could not touch him 
with a pair of tongs, and so charming the 
next that she would die a thousand deaths 
for him, and him alone. Immediately after 
the ceremony was performed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludgate went down in the hoy to Margate, 
to spend their honeymoon in style. Their 
hoDeymoou, alas ! qould tvot \ie y^^ovi^^^ 

TÄ 5 
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beyond the usual boundsr Even tlie joys' 
of Margate could not be eternal, and the 
day came too soon when our happy pair 
were obliged to think of returning home« 
Home ! With what different sensations dif- 
ferent people pronounce and hear that word 
pronounced! Mrs. Leonard Ludgate's liome 
in Cranbourne Alley appeared to her, as sbe 
scrupled not to declare, an intolerable low 
place, after Margate. The stipulated al- 
terations, her husband observed, had been 
made in the house ; but none of them had 
been executed to her satisfaction. The ex* 
pedient of the dark passage 4;^as not fetind 
to succeed : a thorough wind, from the 
front and back doors, ran along it when 
either or both were leff open to adtnitUght j 
and this wicked wind, not content with run- 
ning along the passage, forced its way up 
and down stairs, made the kitchen chimney 
smoke, and rendered even the more credit- 
abier apartments scarcely habitable. Chim- 
ney doctors were in vain consulted, the 
favourite dark passage was at length aban- 
doned, and the lady, to her utter discom- 
£ture, was obliged to pass tbrongh the 
shop» 
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To make herseif amends for this morti- 
fication, she insisted upon throwing down 
the partition between tbe dining-room and 
her own bed-chamber, that she might have 
one decent apartment at least fit for a rout. 
It was to no purpose that her friend Lucy, 
who was called in to assist in making up 
furniture, represented that this scheme of 
throwing bed-chamber and dining-room in- 
to one would be attended with some in- 
convenienöSs ; for instance, that Mr. and 
Mrs« Ludgate would be obliged, in conse- 
quence of this improvement to sleep in half 
of the maid*s. garret, or to sit up au night. 
This objection was overruled hj^ Mrs. Lud- 
gate, whose genius, fertile in expedients, 
ma^;every thing eäsy, by the introduction 
of a bed in the dining-room, in the shape 
of a sofa. The newly enlarged apartment, 
she observed, would thus answer the 
double purposes of show and Utility ; and, 
as soon as the supper and card-tables should 
be removed, the sofa bed might be let down. . 
She asserted that the first people in London 
manage in this way. Leonard could not con- 
tradict bis lady, because she had a ready 
ffiethod of silencing ttim^X)^ ^^Yö%\Njy«\NÄ 
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could poAsibly know any thing of üfe who 
had lived all his da^s, except Sundays, in 
Cranbourne Alley ? Then, if any one of his 
father's old notions of economy by chance 
twinged his conscienqei Belle very judi- 
ciously asked how he ever came to think of 
her for a wife ? * Sinc^ you have got a gen- 
teel wife,' said she, * it becomes you to live 
up to her notions, and to treat her as she 
and her friends have a right to expect. Be- 
fore I married you, Sir, none of lÄiPerkins s 
were in trade theijjselves,' either directly or 
indirectly ; and naany's the slights and re- 
proachös I've met with from my own rela- 
tions and former acquaintances, since my 
marriage, on account of the Ludgates being 
all tradesfolks ; tp which 1 always airikyer» 
that my Leonard is going to walÄ hishands 
of trade himself, and to make over all con- 
cern in the haberdashery line and shop to 
the yoipg man below stairs, who is much 
better suited to such things.' 

By such Speeches as these, alternately 

piquing and soothing the vanity of her 

Leonard, our accomplished wife worked 

him to her purposes. She had a rout once 

a week} and hetxs>ov^ v?a& w cto^ÖÄ^vJaax 
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there was scarcely a possibility of Ifreathing. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, she one 
morning declared, with ä burst of tears, she 
was the most miserable woman in the wgrld. 
And why ? Because her friehd, Mrs. Pim- 
lico, Miss Coxeater that was, had a house 
in Weymouth Street ;f^ whilst she was forced 
to keep on being bJried in Granfcourne 
Alley. Mr. Ludgate was moved by his 
wife's tears, and by his own ambition, and 
took a hoiise in Weymouth Street. But 
before they had been there six weeks, the 
fair was again found bathed in tears. And 
why ? * Because/ said Belle, * because, Mr.^ 
Ludgate, the furniture of this jiouse is as 

•iL 

old as Methusalem's ; and my friend, Mrs. 
Pimilco, Said yesterday that it was a shame 
to be Seen V and so to be sure it is, com- 
pared with her own, which is spick and span 
new. Yet why should she pretend to löok 
down upon me in point of furniture^' or any 
thing ? Who was she, before she was mar- 
ried ? Little Kitty Coxeater, as we always 
called her at the dancing*school ; and no« 
body ever thought of comparing her, in 
point of gentility, with Belle Perkins. 
Wh/ fihe is as ugly aa. svii\ \\vqx\^ ^^ "v^ 






^^ 
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my friend, I tnust acknowledge that : and, 
if she had all the clIBthes in the world, she 
would never know how to put any of them 
on ; that's one comfort. And, as every 
body says, to be sure she never would have 
got a husband bat for her money. And 
after all, what sort cf a husband has she 
got ? ^A perfumer indeed ! a man with a 
face like one t>f his'own washballs, all man- 
ner of colours. I declare, I would rather 
have gone without to the end of my days 
than have married Mr. Pimlico.' 

* I cannot blame you there, my dear,* 
Said Mr. Ludgate j * for to be sure Mr. Pim- 
lico, much as he thinks of himself and his 

country-house, has as little the air of 

the air of fashion as can be well conceived/ 

. ' Leonard Ludgate made an emphatic 
pause in this speech ; and surveyed himself 
in a looking-glass with much complacency, 
whilst he pronounced the word fashion. He 
indeed approved so much of his wife's taste 
and discernment^ in preferring him to Mr. 
Pimlico, that hexould not at this moment 
help inclining to foUow her judgment re- 
specting the furniture. He acceded to 

her Position^ that the liudg^ÄÄ^ ov\^\. \» 
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appear at least no shabbier than the Pim-> 
licoes. ThecoDclusionwasinevitable: Leo- 
nard, according to bis favourite maxim of 
• Spend to-day and spare to-morrow,' agreed 
that they might new furnish the house this 
«j^ar, and pay for it the next. This was im- 
tnediately done; and the same principle was 
extended through all their householdiafPairs, 
as far as the tradesmen concerned would 
admit of its being carried intö'practice. 

By this means, Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate 
w^re not for some time sensible of the diffi- 
culties they were preparing for themselves. 
They went on vying with the Pimlicoes^ 
and with all their new acquaintance and new 
neighbours, who were many of them much 
mor^ rich^than themselves; and of this vain 
competitipn there was no end. Those wba ♦ - 
estimate happiness, not by the real comforts 
or luxuries which they enjoy, but by com- 
parison between themselves and their neigh- 
bours, must be subjeet to continual mortifi- 
cation and diseontent. Far from being hap« 
pier than they were fbrmerly, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludgate were much more miserable, after 
their removal^ lo Weymouth Street. Was 
it not better to be the fttst i^«^o\i m^^^- 



»^ 
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bourne AUey than the last in Weyraouth 
Straet ? New wants and wishes continually 
arose in their new Situation. They must 
live like other people. Every body, that is, 
every body in Weymouth Street, did so and 
so ; and, therefore, they must do the same*^ 
TKey must go to such a place, or they must 
have such a thing, not because it was in it- 
«elf necessary or desirable, but because every 
body, that is, every body of their acquaint- 
ance, did or had the same. Even to be upon 
a footing with their new neighbours was a 
matter of some difficulty ; and then merely 
to be upon an equality, merely to be ad- 
mitted and suffered at parties, is awkward 
and humiliating. Noble ambition prompted 
them continually to aim at distinction. The 
• t d^sire to attain Ilpoco piu—the liltle morel 
stimulates to excellence, or betrays to ruin, 
according to the objects of our ambition. 
No artist ever took more pains to surpass 
Raphael or Correggio, than was taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate to outshine Mr. and 
M rs. Pimlico. And still what they had done 
seemed nothing ; what they were to do oc- 
cupied all their thoughts- No timid eco- 
nqinical feärs -could stop, ot ^v^w ^\ax\Nfe 
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them, in the road to ruin. Faithful to bis 
maxim, our hero deiyed himself nothing. 
If, for a moment, the idea tjiat any thing 
was too expensive suggested itself, his; wife 
banished care by observing, * We need not 
pay for it now. What signifies it, since we 
lieed not think of päying for it tili next 
year ?' She had abundance of arguments of 
similar splidity, adapted to all occasions.« 
Sometimes the thing in question was such a 
trifle, it could not ruin any bocfy. * 'Tis but 
a guinea ! ^Tis but a few Shillings !* Some- 
times it was a sort of thing that could not 
ruin any body, because * 'Tis but for once 
and away !' ^Tis but is a most dangerous 
thing ! • How many guineas may be spent 
upon Uis butj in the course of one year, in 
such a city as London ! 

Bargains ! excellent bargains ! were also 
witTi our heroine admirable pieas for ex- 
pense. * We positively must buy this, my 
dear ; for it would be a sin to let such a bar- 
gain slip through one's fingers. Mrs. Pim- 
lico paid twice as much for what is not half 
as good. 'Twould be quite a shame to one's 
good sense to mi^s such a bargain !' Mrs, 
Ludgate was one ofthose lädier vi\\o\!tdsik\\. 
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is more reasonable to buy a tbing because it 
is a bargain, than because they want it : she 
further argu^ ^If we don't want it, we may 
want it:' and this was a satisfactöry plea. 

Under tbe bead bargains we must not 
forget cheap de^. Mesiäieurs Run and 
Raffle advertised a sale of old shop goods, 
with tbe catcbing words— c^op daysi 
JEvery body crowded to throw away tbeir 
money on cheap days ; and, amongst the 
rest, Mrs. Ludgate. 

One circumstanee was rather disagree« 
able in these cheap days : ready money was 
required ; and this did not suit those who 
b" ved by the favourite maxim of tbe fanaiiy. 
Yet there was a reason that counterbalanced 
their objection in Mrs. Ludgate's mind: 
^ Mrs. Pimlico was going to Messieurs Run ^ 
and Raffle's ; and what would she think« if 
I wasn't to be there ? She'd think, to be 
sure, that we were as poor as Job.* So, to 
demonstrate that she bad ready money 
to throw away, Mrs. Ludgate must go 
to the cheap days. 

Belle,' Said her husband, * ready 
money's a serious thitjg»^ 

^ Yes^ Leonard, but> v^\veTv wo^Omci^ ^\sfe 
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will be taken, you know^ one can't do with« 

* Buti if one has not it, I teil yqu, one 
must do without/ said Leonard, peevishly« 

^ Lord, Mn Ludgate, if you have not it 
about you, can't you send to Cranboürne 
Alley, to Mn AUeri, for some for nje! 'Tis 
but a few guineas I want ; and 'twould be ß^ 
shame to miss such bargains as are to be . 
had for nothing, at Run and Rai&e's. And 
these cheap days are extraordinary things. 
It can't ruin. any body to spend a guinea or 
two, once and away, like other peopleA 

At the conciusion of her eloquent speech, 
Mrs. Ludgate rang the bell ; and, without 
waiting for any assent from her husband 
but silence, bade the footboy run to the 
^shopy and desire* Allen to send her ten 
gumeas immediately. 

Mn Ludgate looked sullen, whistled, and 
tftfen posted himself at the parlour Window 
to watch for the ijnfaassador's retüm. * I 
wonder/ continued Mrs. Ludgate, * I won- 
der, Leonard, that you let Allen leave you 
so bare of cash of late ! It is very disagree* 
able to be aWays sending out of the house, 
tbis way, for odd guineas* Allevv^ I\Kvökv 
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uses you very ill ; but I am sure I would not 
let hinj cKeat me, if I was you. Pray, t^en 
you gave up the business of the shop to 
him, was not you to have half the profits for 
your good-will, and name, and all that ?^ 
' Yes/ 

* And little enough ! But why don't 
^u look after Allen, then^ and make him 

pay US wbat he owes us ?' 

* 1*11 see about it to-morrow, child«' 

* About how much do you think is owing 
to US ?' puiSiued Mrs. Ludgate. 

• '.AT 

Sl*ca*nt teil, ma'am/ 

* I wish then you'd settle accounts to- 
morrow, that I^ might have some ready , 
money.* 

The lady seemed to take it for granted 
that her having ready mdhfey would be the > 
necessary and immediate consequencQ, of 
settling accounts with Allen ; her busbSid 
coUtdr have put her right in this particulilf» 
and coifld have informed her that not a 
farthing was due to him ; that, on the con- 
trary, he had taken up money in advance, 
on the next half year*s expected profits j 
but Mr. Ludgate was ashamed to let his wife 
inow the real State of Viis «Sa\t^\ vcÄ^^d^ 
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he was afraid to look thetn in the face him- 
self!^ Here*s the boy Coming back !' cried 
he, after watching for some time in silence 
at the window. 

Leonard went to the street door to meet 
bim: and Belle foUowed close, crying, * 
* Well ! I hope Allen has sent me the mo- 
ney ?' * I don*t know/ said the bjeathlesj^ 
boy. * I have a letter for my master, here, 
that was written ready, by good luck, afore 
I got there.' 

Leonard snatched the rettak ; and his 
wife waited to see whether the mxÄiey 
was encl(^ed. ^■ 

* The rascal has sentime no money, 
I see, but a letter, and an account as long 
as my arm.' 

* No money l'^cried Belle. * That's using 
US yery oddly and ill, indeed ; andl won- 
der yo4|4 submit to such conduct ! I declare 
I'Vjon't bear it! Go back, I say, Jacfcj'go, 
run this minute, ^nd teil Allen he must 
come up himself ; for /, Mrs. Ludgate, 
wants to speak with him.' 

* iNo, my dear, no ; nonsense ! don*t go, 
Jack. What signifiesyour sending to speak 
with Allen ? What can you do \ Ho^ ^'«sv 
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you settle accounts ' With him ? What 
should women know of business ? I^ish 
women would never meddle with things 
they döii't understand.* 

* Women can understand well enough 
when they want money,' cried the sharp 
lady ; * |ind the shart and the long of it is, 
Mr. LudgAte, that I will see and settle 
accounts with Allen myself ; and bring him 
to reason, if you won't : and this minute 
too.* ^ 

* Bless '^me 1 upon my faith, Allen*s 
better than we thought : here'sbank-notes 
within the account/ said Mr. Lii|lgate. 

* Ay, I thou^t he could not be so very 
impertinent as to refuse, when I sent to 
him myself. But this is only one five 
pound note : I sent for teh. Where is the 
other ?^ 

* I want the other myself/ 9tid her 
husband. 

The tone was so peremptory, that she 
dared not tempt him further; and away 
she went to Messieurs Run and Raffle^s, 
where she had the pleasure of buying a 
hargBin of things that were of no manner 
ofuse to her, and for wliicVi ^Vve ^iÖl Wv:^ 
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as much as they were worth« These cbeap 
daysh proved dßSLt days to many , 

Whilst Mrs. Ludgate spent the xnorning 
at MessieurBRun and Raffle's, her husband 
was with Tom Lewis, lounging up and 
down B^nd Street. Tom Lewis being 
just one"step above him in gentility, was 
invited to parties where Ludgate cöuld 
not gain admittsMoce^was bowed t^ by peo« 
ple who never bowed to Leonard Ludgate, 
could tifU to whom tbis livery or that car- 
r|f|»ge belonged, knew who every body was, 
and could point out^my lord this, and my 
lady that,, in the park or at the play. All 
these things made him a }iersonage gf pro- 
digious consequence in the eyes of our 
hero, who looked upon him as the mirror 
of fashion« Tom knew hdV to take advan- 
tage of this admjration, andborrowed many 
a guinea from him in their morning walks : 
in return, he introduced Mr. Ludgate to 
some of his friends, and to his club. 

New occasions, or yather new necessities, 
for expense occurred every day, in conse- 
quence of his connection with Lewis. Whilst 
he aimed at being thought a young man of 
spirit, he could not avoid doiw% ^& ^\K^^ 
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people did. He could jiot*think of eco- 
nomy ! That would be shabby ! Ori his 
fortune rested his claims to respect from 
his^present associates ; and, therefore, it was 
his constant aitn to raise th'eir opinion of his 
riches. For some time, extravaM[nce was 
not immediately checked by the want of 
money, because he put off the evil day of 
paymen6(^ At last, |4ien biHs poured in 
upon him, and the frequent calls of trades- 
men began to be troublesome, he*'got rid 
of the present diflSculty by referring them 
to Allen. * Go to Allen ; he must settle 
with you : he does all my business.' 

Allen sent him account after account, 
stating the sums he paid by his order. 
Ludgate thrust the unread account into his 
escrutoir, and thought no more of the mat- 
ter. Allen called upon bim, to beg he 
would come to some settlement, as he was 
getting more and more, every day, into his 
debt. Leonard desired to have an account, 
stated in füll, and promised to look over it 
on Monday ; but Monday came, and then 
it was put off tili Tuesday ; and so on, day 
after day. 

Tbe more reasonlie YiadV.oVTvo^ \5£va.v.\»Ä 
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affairs were demnged, the more carefuUy he 
concealed all knöwledge of them from fais 
wife. Her ignorance of the truth not only 
led her daily into fresh extravagance, but 
was, at last» the cause of bringing things 
to a prem^ture explanation. After spending 
the momiog at Messrs. Run and Raffle's» 
she returnedhomewith ahackney-coachfull 
of bargains. As she c^me into the^arlour, 
loaded with things that she did not want» she '' 
was surpHsed by the sight of an old friend, 
whom she had lately treated entirely as a 
stranger. It was Lucy, who had in former 
days been her fa^ourite companion. But 
Lucy had chosen to work, to support herseif 
independently, rather than to be a bürden to 
her friends j and Mrs. Ludgate could not 
take notice of a person, who had degraded 
herseif so far as to become a workwoman at 
an upholsterer's. She had consequently 
never seen Lucy, since this event took 
place, except when she went to Mr. Beech 
the upholsterer's, to Order her new fur- 
niture. She then was in Company with 
Mrs. Pimlico ; and, when she saw Lucy at 
work in a back parlour with two or three 
otber ypung women, she pTelercÄÄ^wic'^^ 

VOL. I. o 
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know her« Lucy could scarcely believe 
that this was done on purpose ; and at all 
events she was not mortified by the insult« 
She was now come to spe^ to Mrs. Lud« 
gate about the upholsterer's bilL 

* Ha ! Lucy, is it you ?^ said Mrs. Lud- 
gate, as soön as she entered. * I*ve never 
Seen you in Weymou£h Street before ! How 
comes it you never called ; if it was only to 
see our new house? .Tm sure, I sbould 
always be very happy to have you here *— 
when we've nobody with usj — and I'm 
qüite sorry as I can't ask you to stay and 
take a bit of mutton with us to-day, be» 
cause I'm engaged to diiie in Bond Street, 
with Mrs. Pimlico's cousin, pretty Mrs« 
Paget, the bride whom youVe heard talk 
of, no doubt. So you'U excuse me if I rnn 
away from you, to make myself a h'ttle de- 
Cent ; for it*s horrid late !* 

After running off this speech, with an 
air and a volubility worthy of her betters, 
she set before Lucy some of her bargains, 
and was then retreating to make herseif 
decent ; but Lucy stopped her, by saying, 

* My dear Mrs. Ludgate, I am sorry to 
detain you^ but Mr<.Beec\v, v\i^\v^\ko\^\ÄX^\^ 
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knoxying I have been aequainted with yoti^ 
has sent me to speak to you about bis bilL 
He h in immediate want of moüeyJbecsLnse^ 
he is fitting out one of bis Bons fbr the 
£ast Indies.' 

* Well ! but bis son's nothing to mel I 
aban't think of paying tbe bill yet, I caa 
aßsure bim ; and you may take h back aqyd«- 
teil him so.' 

* But/ 3aid Lucy, ^ if I take back such att 
ans wer, I am afraid Mr. Beech will send tbe 
liill to Mn Ludgate; and tbat was wbat 
you particularly desired sbould not be 
done/ 

* Why, no; tbat's, wbat I can*t say I 
«hould particularly wish, just at present/ 
Said Mrs. Ludgate, lowering her tone; 
• because, to teil you a bit of a secret, 
Lucy, Tve run up rather an unconscionabLe 
bill, this year, with my milliner and mantua- 
maker ; and I would not have all tkem hills 
come upon hira all in a lump, and on a 
sudden, as it were; especially as I laid 
out more on the furniture than he countsr^ 
So, my dear Lucy, I'U teil you wbat you 
must do ; you must use your influence witH 
Bewb to öiake him wait a V\\Ää Väv^^ 

o2 
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I'm sure he may wait well enough ; and 
he shall be paid next month/ 
" ILucyk declared that her influence on the 
present occasion would bo^f no aväil ; but 
she had the good-nature to add — * If you 
are sure the bill can be paid next month, I 
will leave my two years' salary in Mr. 
* l^GCch's hands tili then } and this will 
pethaps satisfy him, if he can get biUs from 
other people paid, to make up the money 
for hia son. He said thirty guineas from 
you on account would do, for the present } 
and that sum is due to me.^ 

* Then, my dearest Lucy, for Heaven's 
sake, do leave it in his hands ! You were a 
good creature to think of it; but you 
always were a good creature^' 

* Your mother used to be kind to me, 
when I was a child ; and I am sure I ought 
not to forget it,' saicj Lucy; the tears Start* 
ing into her eyes: * and you were once kind 
to me; I do not forget that/ continued 
Lucy, wiping the tears from her cheeks.— 
* But do not let me detain you : you are in 
a hurry to dress to go to Mrs. Rmlico's/ 

* No— pray — I am not in a huirry now/ 
Said Mrs. Ludgate, wYio Yi^A \Vi^ ^x^^'^ \ä 
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blush at this instant. * But, if you must go, ' 
do take this hat along with you. I assure 
you it's quite the rage : I got it \h]ß morn-. 
ing at Run and^affle's» and Mrs. Pimlico 
and Mrs. Paget have got the same.' 

Lucy declined accepting the hat, not- 
withstanding this strong, and^as Mrs. Lud- 
gate would have thought it, irresistible re- , , 
commendatioh. * Now you must have it : 
it will become you a thousand times better 
than that you have on/ cried Mrs. Ludgate^ 
insisting the more, the more Lucy withdrew i 
• and be$ides you must wear it for my sake. 
You won't ? — Then I take it yery ill of you 
that yqu are so positive; for I assure you, 
whatever you may think, I wish to be as kind 
to you now as ever. Qnly, yöu know, one 
can*t always, when one lives in another 
style, be at home as often as one wishes.* 

Lucy relieved her cudevant friend from 
the necessity of making any more awkward 
apologies, by moving quickly towards the 
door. * Then you won*t forget,' continued 
Mrs. Ludgate, following her into the pas- 
sage, • you won't forget.the job you areto 
do for me with Beech ?' 

^ Certainly I shall not. 1 ViöX ö^o N?W2k\.^. 
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bave promised : but I hope ycm wül be 
jmnctQal about the pajment next month/ 
said Lucy, * because I believe I sball be in 
waot of my money at that time. It is best 
to teil you exactly tbe truth/ 

•Certainly! certaioly! You shall have 
yoar money before you want it^ long and 
long ; and my only reason for borrowing it 
ttom you at all is, that I don't like to trouble 
Mr. Ludgate, tili he has settled accounts^^ 
with Allen^ who keeps all our money from 
u9 in a Strange way ; and, in my opinion, 
uses Leonard exceedingly ill and unfairly.' 

^ Allen V cried Lucy, stopping short» 
* Oh, Belle! How can you say so? How 
can you think so ? But you know nothing 
p£ him ; eise you could not suspect him of 
tiding any one ill or unfairly, much less^ 
yoür husband» the son of his old friend/ 

* Bless me l how she runs on ! and how 
she colours ! I am sure, I didn't know I was 
npon such tender ground ! I did not know 
Allen was such a prodigious favourite !' 

• I only do hinii justice in saying that 
I am certain he could not do an unfair 
or unhandsome action/ 

^J know nathingo£t\ve\xt^i\ÄTv\^x^\Ä^Vv 
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only this — that short accounts they say 
make long friends y and I hope I shan't 
affront any body by saying it would be very 
convenient if he could he got to setüe with 
Mr. Ludgate, who, I'iii sure, is tx)o much 
the gentleman to ask any thing from Mm 
but bis own ; which, indeed, if it was not 
for me, he'd be too genteel to mentldn. Bot» 
as I Said before, short accounts make long 
friends; and, as you are so much Allen's 
friend, you can hint that to him/ 

* I shall not hint but say it to him as plain- 
ly as possible,' replied Lucy j * and you 
may be certain that he will come to settle 
accounts with Mr. Ludgate before night»' 

' I am sure I shall be mighty glad of it, 
and so will Mr. Ludgate/ said Belle ; and 
thus they parted. 

Mrs. Ludgate with triumph announced 
to her husband, upon bis return home, that 
she had brought afFairs to a crisis with 
Allen; and that he would come to settle 
his accounts this evening. The surprise 
and consternation whiqh appeared in Mn 
Ludgate's countenance, convincedthelady 
that her interference was highly disagree- 
able. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Allen came punctually» in the evening,» 
to settle his accounts. When he and Leo- 
nard were by themselves, he could not help 
expressing some astonishment, mixed with 
Indignation, at the hints which had been 
thrown out by Mrs. Ludgate. 

* Why, she knows nothing of the matter/ 
Said Ludgate. * l've no notion of talking 
of such things to one*s wife : it would only 
make her uneasy ; and we shall be able to 
go on, some way or other. So let us have 
another bottle of wine, and talk no more 
of business for tbis night.' 

Allen would by no means consent to put 
off the settlement of accounts, after what 
had passed. ^ Short accounts/ said he, * as 
Mrs. Ludgate observed, make long friends.' 

It appeared, when the Statement of affairs 
was completed, that Allen had advanced 
above three^hundred {)ounds for Leonard ; 
and bills to a large amount stül remained 
unpaid, 

Now it happened that Jack, the footboy, 
contnved to go in and out o£ \)^e xoom %^- 
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ycral times, whilst Mn Ludgate and Allen 
lirere talking : and he, finding it more for 
his interest to serve his master's tradesmen 
than his master, sent immediate nqtice, to 
all whom it might concern, that Mr. Lud- 
gate's aftäirs were in a bad way j and that ^ 
now or never must be the word with his 
creditors. The next morning biils came 
showering in upon Leonard whilst he was at 
bceakfast, and amongst them came sundry^ • 
bills of Mrs, Ludgate's. They could not 
possibly have come at a more inauspicious 
moment. People bespeak göods with one 
species öf entKtisiasm, anjj look over their 
bills with another. We should rather haye 
Said, people spend with one enthysiasm, and 
pay with another: but this Observation 
would not apply to our present purpose ; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate had never yet expe- 
rienced the pleasure or the pain of paying 
their debts j they had hithertobeen faithful 
to their maxim of-^Spend to-day and pay 
to-morrow. 

They agreed well in the beginning of 
their career of extravagance ; but the very 
similarity of their tastes and habits proved 
ultimately the cause of the «lo^t n\s>^^'^^ 

5 
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quarreis. As they both were expensive, 
selfish, and self-willed, neitber would, from 
regard to the otber, forbear. Comparisons 
between their different degrees of extrava- - 
gaiice commenced; and, once begun, they 
never ended. It was impossible to settle,. 
to the satisfaction of either party, which of 
them was most to blame. Recrimination 
and reproaches were hourly and dafly re- 
peated ; and the lady usually ended by 
bursting into tears, and the gentleman by 
taking bis hat and Walking out of the house. 
In the mean time, the bills must be paid. 
Mr. Ludgate was obliged tb seil the whole 
of bis interest in the shop in Cranbourne 
AUey ; and the ready money he received 
from Allen was to clear him from all diffi- 
culties. Allen came to pay him tbis sum. 
^ Do not think me impertinent» Mr. Lud- 
gate,* Said be, taking bim kindly by the 
band ; ^ but I cannot for the soul of me hel^ 
fearing for you. What mll you do, wben 
this money jß gone l ßAAgo it must, at the 
täte you live, in a very sbort time.' 

' You are ytry good,. Sir»' replied Leo- 
nard, cclcBy, • to interest yourself so much 
ia mj concems; but 1 Ä'hÄAVv^ ^\,^\\^\. 
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rate I please. Eveiy man is tbe best judge 
of his own affairs.' 

After this repulse, Allen conld mterfere 
no further. But when two months had 
elapsed, from tbe date of Mrs. Ludgate^s 
promised payment of tbe upbolsterer's bÜl, 
Lucy resolved to call again upon Mrs« Lud- 
gate. Lucy had now a particular occasion 
for tbe mcmey : sbe was going to be married 
to Allen, and sbe wisbed to put into ber 
busband's bands tbe litüe fortune wbicb 
sbe bad bardly eamed by ber own industry. 
From tbe time that Allen beard ber conver- 
sation, wben Belle came to view tbe bouse 
in Cranboume AUey, be bad been of opi- 
nion tbat sbe would make an excellenf wife: 
and tbe circumstances wbicb sunk Lucy 
below Mrs* Ludgate*s notice, . raised ber 
in tbe esteem and afifection of l£is prudent 
and sensible young man« He did not de- 
spise — ^he admired ber for going into a 
creditable business to make berself inde- 
pendent, instead of living as a»Jiumble com- 
panion witb Mrs* Ludgate; of wbosi^e con- 
duct and cbaracter sbe could not approve. 

Wben Lucy called again upon Mrs; Lud- 
gate, to remind her of Viet ^xomm> ^^^^ 
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received with evident confusion. She was 
employed in directing Mr. Green, a builder, 
to throw out a bow in her dining^room : and 
to add a balcony to the Windows : for Mrs. 
Pimlico had a bow an Ja balcony ; and how 
could Mrs» Ludgate live with^ut them ? 

^ Surely, my dear Mrs. Ludgate/ said 
Lucy, drawing her aside, so that the man 
who was measuring the Windows could not 
hear what she said ; ^ Surely you will think 
of pa3dng Mr. Beech's bill, as you promised, 
befbre you go into any new expense ?' 

* Hush! hush! don't speak so loud. 
Leonard is in the next room; and I would 
not have him hear any thing of Beech's 
bill, just when the man*s here about' the 
balcony, for any thing in the world !' 

Lucy, though she was good-nätured, was 
not so weak as to yield to airs and capricious 
extravagance;'and Mrs. Ludgate at last, 
though with a bad grace, paid her the 
money, which she had intended to lay out 
in a very different manner. But no sooner 
had she paid this debt, than she considered 
how she could prevail upon Mr. Green to 
throw out the bow, and finish the balcony, 
mthoüt payipg him for ceilam Ä\.e;t^\ÄöXÄ 
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he had made in the house in Cranbourne 
AUey, for which he had never yet received 
one farthing. It was rather a difficult busi- 
ness ; for Mr. Green was a sturdy man, and 
used to regulär payments. He resisted all 
persuasion, And Mrs. Ludgate was forced 
again to have recourse to Lucy. 

* Do, my detr girl,' said she, * lend me 
only twenty guineas for this positive man ; 
eise, you see, I cannot have my balcony.^ 
This did not appear to Lucy the greatest of 
all misfortunes. ' But is it not much more 
disagreeable to be always in debt and 
danger, than to live in a room wlthout a 
balcony?' said Lucy. 

* Why, it is disagreeable, certainly, to 
be in debt, because of being dunned conti- 
nually ; but the reason I'm so anxious about 
the balcony is that Mrs. Pimlico has one, 
and that's the only thing in which her 
house is better than mine. Look just over 
the way ; do you see Mrs. Pimlico's beau- 
tiful balcony V v 

Mrs. Ludgate, who had thrust her head 
fer out of the window, puUing Lucy along 
"inth her, now suddenly drew back, ex- 
claimittg, < Lord, if hexe i^ not ^^\. q^v^ssä 
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woman ; I hope Jack won't let her in.' — 
She shut the window hastily, ran to the top 
of the stairs, and called out, ^ Jack ! I say» 
Jack ! don't let nurse in for your life.' 

* Not if she has the child with her, 
Ma'am ?* said Jack«. * 

« No, no, I say/ 

* Then that's a sin and^a shame/ mut- 
tered Jack, ^ to shut the door upon your 
own child/ ^ ^ 

Mrs. Ludgate did not hear this reflection, 
because she had gone back to the man, who 
was waiting for directions about the bal- 
cony; butLucyhearditdistinctl}^ *Ma*aiD, 
nurse would come in, for she says she saw 
you at the window ; and here she is, coming 
up the stairs/ cried the footboy. 

The nurse came in, with Mrs. Ludgate^s 
child in her arms. 

* Indeed, Madam,' said she, * the trutfa of 
the matter is, I can't and woa't fae denied 
my own any longer ; and it is not for my 
own sake I speak up so bold, but for the 
dear babe that I have herein my arms, that 
can't speak for itself j but only smile in 
your face, and stretch out its arms to you, 
I, that am only its nurse, can't bear it j but 
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I have little ones of my own, and can't see 
them want. I can't do for them all : if I'm 
not paid my lawful due, how can I ? And 
is it not fit I should think of my own flesh 
and blood first ? So I must give up this one. 
I mustl — I nuist !' — cried the nurse, kissing 
the child repeatedly, * I must leave her to 
her mother/ 

The poor woman laid the child down on 

the sofa, then turned her back upon it, and, 

hiding her face in her apron, sobbed as if 

her heart would break. Lucy was touched 

with compassion ; the mother stood abash- 

ed : shame struggled for a fewinstants with 

pride ; pride got the victory. • The wo- 

man's out of her wits, I believe/ cried Mrs^ 

Ludgate. * Mr. Green, if you'll please to 

call againto-morrow, we'li talk about the 

balcony» Lucy, give me the child, and 

don't you fall a-crying without knowing 

why or wherefore. * Nurse, Im surprised 

at you \ Did not I teil you I'^d send you 

your money next week?' 

* Oh, yes, Madam j but you have said so 
this many a week ; and things are come to 
such a pass, now, that husband says I shaÜ 
not bring back the child without the money/ 
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* What can I do ?' said Mrs. Ludgate. 

Lucy immediately took her purse out of 
her pockety and whispered, * I will lend 
you whatever you want to pay the nurse, 
upon condition that you will give up the 
scheme of the balcony.' 

Mrs. Ludgate submitted to this condi- 
tion ; bufshe was not half so much obliged 
to Lucy for doing her this real Service, as 
she would have been if her friend had as- 
sisted in gratifying her vanity and extra- 
vagance. Lucy saw what passed in Mrs. 
Ludgate's mind, and nothing but the sense 
of the obligations she lay under to Belle's 
mother, could have . prevented her from 
breaking off all connexion with her. 

But Mrs. Ludgate was no w much ihclined 
to court Lucy's acquaintance, äs her ap- 
proaching marriage with Mr. Allen, who was 
in good circumstances, m ade her appear 
quite a different person. Mrs. Allen would 
be able, and she hoped willing, to assist her 
from time to time with money. With this 
view. Belle showed Lucy a degree of atten- 
tion and civility, which she had disdained 
to bestow upon her friend, whilst she was in 
an inferior Situation* It^a^vuNam^Vo^^N^w 
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that this would-be fine lady endeavoured 
to draw the prudent Lucy out of her own 
sphere of life : though Lucy was extremely 
pretty, she had no desire to be admired ; 
she was perfectly satisfied and happy at 
home, and she and her husband lived ac- 
cording to old Ludgate's excellent maxim 
— Out of debt out of danger. 

We shall not weary our readers with the 
history of all the petty difficulties into 
which Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate*s foolish ex- 
travagance led them, The life of the shahhy 
genteel is most miserable ! Servants* wages 
unpaid, duns continually besieging the door, 
perpetualexcuses^falsehoöds to be invented, 
melancholy at home, and forced gaiety 
abroad ! Who would live such a life ? Yet 
all this Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate endured, for 
the sake of outshining Mr. and Mrs.Pimlico« 

It happened that one night, at a party, 
Mrs. Ludgate caught a violent cold, and her 
face became inflamed and disfigured by red 
spots. Being to go to a ball in a few days, 
she was veiy impatient to get rid of the 
eruption \ and in this exigency she ap« 
plied to Mr. Pimlico, the perfumer, who had 
often supplied her with cooti^\xcä^^sA^^^v^ 
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now recommended a beautifying lotioir. 
This qulckly cleared her complexion ; but 
she soon feit the effects of her imprudence : 
she was taken dangerously ill^ and the phy- 
sician who was consulted attributed her dis- 
ease entirely to the preparation she had ap- 
plied to her face. Whilst she was ill,. an 
execution was brought against Mr. Lud« 
gate's goods. Threatened with a jail, and 
incapable of taking any vigorous measures 
to avoid distress, he went to consult bis 
friend» Tom Lewis. How this Mr. Lewii 
lived was matter of astonishment to all bis 
acquaintance r he had neither estate,. bnsir 
Hess, nor any obvious means of supporting 
the expense in wbich he indulged. 

* What a happy dog you are, LewiSj^* 
Said our hero : * How is it that you live 
better than I do ?' 

* You might live as well as I, if you. were 
inclined/ said Lewis. 

Our hero was all curiosity ; and Lewis ex- 
acted from him an oath of secrecy. ■ A 
long pause ensued. • 

* Have you the courage/ said Lewis, * ta 
extricate yourself from all your difficulties 

st once l* 
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* To be sure I have ; since I must either 
go to jail, thi» night,^ or raise two hundred 
guineas for these cursed fellows !* 

* You shaM have it in half an hour/ said 
Lewis, * if you will foUow my advice/ 

^ Teil me at once what I am to do^ and 
I will do it,* cried Leonard. * I will do any 
thing to save myself from disgrace, and 
from a jail. 

Lewis, who now perceived his friend was^ 
worked up to the pitch he wanted, revealed 
the whole mystery. He was connected with 
a set of gentlemen, ingenious in the arts of 
forgery, from wbom he purchased countöf^ 
feit bank-notes at ä very cheap rate. The 
difButty and risk of passing them was ex^ 
treme : therefore the confederates were 
änxious to throw this part of the business 
offtheir hands. Struck with horror at the 
idea of becoming an accomplice in such a 
scheme of villany, Leonard stood pale and 
silent, incapable of even thinking distinct- 
ly. Lewis was sorry that he had opened 
his mind so fuUy. • Remember your oatk 
of secrecy V said he. 

* I do,* replied Ludgate. 
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• And remember that you must become 
one ofus before night, or go to jail/ 

Ludgate said he would take an hour to 
consider of the business^ and here they 
parted ; Lewis promising to call at his house 
before evening^ to learn his final decision. 

^ And am I come to this ?' thought the 
wretched man. * Would to Heaven I had 
foUowed my poor father's maxim ! but it 
is now too late/ 

Mn Ludgate, when he arrived at home» 
shut himself up in his own room^ and conr 
tinued Walking backwards and forwards, for 
nearly an hour, in a State of mind more 
dreadful than can be described« Whilst he 
was in this Situation, some one knocked at 
the doon He thought it was Lewis, and 
trembled from head to foot. It was only a 
servant with a parcel of bills, which several 
tradesmen, hearing that anexecution was in 
the house, had hastened to present for pay- 
ment. Among them were those of Mr. 
Beech the upholsterer, and Mrs. Ludgate's 
milliner ^nd mantua-maker ; which haying 
been let to run on for above twp years and 
a half, now amounted to a sum that asto- 
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nished and shocked Mr. Ludgate. He 
could mot remonstrate with his wife, or 
even vent his anger in reproaches, for she 
was lying senseless in her bed. 

Before he had recovered from this shock^ 
and whilst the tradesmen who brought the 
bills were still waiting for their money, 
Lewis and one of his companions arrived. 
Lewis came to the point immediately. He 
produced bank-notes sufficient to discharge 
all his debts; and proposed to lend him 
this moniey on cöndition that he would en- 
ter into the confederacy as he had pro- 
posed. ^ All that we ask of you is to pass 
a certain number of notes for us every week. 
You will find this to your advantage j for 
we willallow you considerable per centage, 
besides freeing you from your present em- 
barrassments.' 

The sight of the bank-notes, the pres- 
sure of immediate distress, and the hopes of 
beingable tö support the style of life in which 
he had of late appeared, all conspired to 
tempt Ludgate. When he had, early in 
life, vaunted to his young companions that 
he despised his father^s old maxim, while he 
repeated his own, they a^^\a\\öi^^\»Ä ^^\3^^.^ 
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They were not present, at this instant, to 
pity the wretched State into wfaich th^t spirit 
had betrayed him. But our hero has yet 
much greater misery to endure. It is true, 
his debts were now paid ; and he was able to 
Support an externa] appearance of affluence: 
but not one day, not one night, could he 
pass witbout suffering the horrors of a guilty 
conscience, and all the terrors wbich haunt 
the man who sees himseif in hourly danger 
of detection. He determined to keep his 
secret cautiously from his wife : he was glad 
that she was confined to her bed at this 
time, lest her prying curiosity should dis- 
<rover what was going forward. The species 
of affection which he had once feit for her, 
had not survived the first six months of 
their marriage ; and their late disputes had 
rendered this husband and wife absolutely 
odious to each other« Each believed, and in- 
deed pretty plainly asserted, that they could 
live more bandsomely asunder ; but, alas ! 
they were united for better and fpr worse«. 
Mrs. Ludgate^s illness terminated in an- 
other eruption on her face. She was ex- 
tremely mortified by the loss of her beauty : 
especially as Mrs. timWco fc^c3^e?öJiX:j cöw- 
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trasted her -face with that of Mrs« Paget» 
who w^ now acknowledged to be the hand- 
«omest wotnan of Mrs. Pimlicofs acquaint- 
ance. She endeav#ured to make herseif of 
consequence by fresh expense. Mn Lud^ 
gate, to account for the sudden payment of 
bis debts, and the affluence in which he iiow 
appeared to Iive,spreadareport of bis having 
had a considerable iegacy left to him by a re- 
lation, who had died in adistant part of Eng^ 
land. The truth of the report was not ques- 
tioned; andforsometime Mnand Mrs, Lud- 
gate were the envy of their acquaintance. 
How little the World, as it is called, can j udge, 
by extemal appearauces, of the happiness 
of those who excite admiration or envy ! 

* What lucky people the Ludgates are !* 
cried Mrs. Pimlico. The exclamation was 
echoed by a crowded card party, ass^mbled 
at her house, * But then,' continued Mrs. 
Pimlico, * it is a pity poor Belle is so dis- 
.figured by that scurvy, or whatever it is, in 
her face. I remember the time when she 
was as pretty a woman as you could see: 
nay, would yoü believe it, she had once as 
fine a complexion as young Mrs. Paget V 

These observations ciicuUl^ -Q^\s3«i?ä^ 
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and did not escape Mrs. Ludgate's ean Her 
vanity was deeply wounded; and her health 
appeared to her but a secondary considera- 
tion, in comparision with the chance of re- 
covering her lost complexion» Mr. Fimlico, 
vrho was an eloquent perfumer, persuaded 
her that her former illness had nothing to 
do with the beautifying lotion she had pur. 
chased at his shop ; and to support his as« 
fiertions^ he quoted examples of innumer- 
able ladies, of high rank and fashion^ who 
were in the constant habit of using this ad- 
jnirable preparation. The vain and foolish 
woman, notwithstanding the warnings 
which she had received from the physician 
who attended her during her illness, listened 
to the oratory of the perfumer, and bougbt 
half a dozen bottles of another kind of beau- 
tifying lotion. The eruption vanished from 
lier face, after she had used the cosmetic ; 
and, as she did not feel any immediate bad 
efFects upon her health, she persisted in 
the practice for some months. The conse« 
quence was at last dreadful« She was found 
one morning speechless in her bed, with 
one side of her face distorted andmotionless. 
DariDg the night, she Yiad\iww^^vz.^iv^vth 
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aparalytic stroke: in a few days, sherecö^ 
vered her speech ; but her face contintted 
totally disfigured. 

This was the severest punishment that 
could have been inflicted on a woman of her 
character. She was now ashamed to show 
herseif abroad, and. incapäble of being con« 
tented at bome. She had not the friendship 
of a husband, or the affection of children, 
to afford her consolation and Support« Her 
eldest child was a boy of about five years 
old,' her youngest four. They were as fret'- 
ful and troublesome as children usualty are, 
whose education has been totally neglectedl 
and the quarreis between them and Jac^ 
the footboy were endless, for Jack was alter, 
nately their tutor and their playfellow. 

Beside the disorder created in this faraily 
by mischievous children, the servants were 
daily plagues. Nothing was ever done by 
them well, or regularly ; and, thoügh the 
master and mistress scolded without mercy, 
and perpetually threatened to tum Jack or 
Sukey away, yet no reformation in their 
manners was produced ; for Jack and Su<- 
key*s wages were not paid, and they feit 

VOL. I. 1? 
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that tfaey bad tbe power in their own bands ; 
«0 that they were rather the tyrants than the 
servants of the house. 



';■ » 



CH AFTER lU. 

» ■ > 

Mr&* Ludgatk's temper, whicii never was 
^weet, was soured to sach a degree, by tbese 
«cciuiHilated evils, that ahe was insufferable. 
He^ busbaad kept out of the way as much 
^ pos^ble : be diöed and aupped at bis club» 
or at the tavera ; axkd^ during the evenings 
and mocnings, be was Tisibk at hoiüe but 
for a few minutes. Yet» thotigb las time 
was passed entirely away frotn hb wife, bis 
cbildren, and bis home, he was not bsqipy. 
His life was a life of perpetnal fraudand fear* 
He was bound by his engagenremts with 
Lewis topass for the co^federates a certsän 
l^umber dTförged notes every day • Tbis was 
a per Hous task ! His utmost exertios» and 
ingenuity wcre continually necessary to es- 
cape detection ; and^ after all, he was barely 
ab}e to wrest from the hard band» of bis 
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friends^ a sufflcient profii upon his labour 
to maintain himself« How often did he look 
back, with regtet» to the days when he stodd 
behind the counter, in bis father^s shop«'«^ 
Tben he had in Allen a real friend ; but> 
now, he had only in Lewis a proäigate aild 
unfeeling associate. Lewis cared for no one 
but himself ; and he was as avaricious as 
he was extravagant : " gteedy of what be* 
longed to others, prodigal of bis own/' 

One night, Leonard went to the house 
where the confederates met, to settle with 
them for the last parcel of notes that he had 
passed. Lewis insisted upon being paid for 
bis Services before Ludgate sbould toucb a 
farthing. Words ran high between them : 
Lewis, having the most infiuence with bis 
associates, carried bis point j and Leonard, 
who was in want of ready money, could snp- 
ply himself only by engaging to pass double 
the usnal quantity of forged note^ during 
the ensuing month. Upon this condition, 
be obtsnned tbe supply for wbich be soli- 
cited. Upon bis retarn hai»!e, be locked 
up the forged notes as usual in bis escritoif. 
It bappenied the very next motning that 
MtB4 ia Mode^ tbe mäliiie\5 c;QK\e&>i2ii^t^t^^ 
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Ludgate. The ruling passion still prevailed, 
notwithstanding the miserable State towhich 
this lady was reduced. Even palsy could 
not deaden her personal vanity : her love of 
dress survived the total loss of her beauty ; 
she became accustomed to the sight of her 
distorted features, and was still anxious to 
wear what was most genteel and becoming. 
Mrs. la Mpde had not a more constant 
visitor. 

^ How are you, Mrs. Ludgate^ this mom- 
ing ?' Said she. ' But I need not ask, for 
you look surprising well. I just called to 
tdl you a bit of a secret, that I have told 
to nobody eise : but you being such a friend 
and a favourite, have a right to know it. 
You must kfiow, I am going next week to 
bring out a new spring hat ; and I have 
made one of my girls bring it up, to con- 
sult with you before any body eise ; having 
a great opinion of your taste and judgment : 
though it is a thing must not be mentioned, 
because it would ruin me with Mrs. Pimlico, 
who made me swear she should have the 
first sight.' 

Flattered by having the first sight of the 
spring hat) Mrs« lAidgale ^^.^ ^t^^oi^^^^^^ 
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in its fävour ; and, when she tried it on^ she 
thought it made her look ten years youngen 
In shorty it was itnpossible not to take one 
of the hats ; tbough it cost three guineas^ 
and was not worth ten Shillings. 

* Positively, Ma'am, you miist patronise 
my spring hat/ said the milliner. 

Mrs. Ludgate was decided by the word 
patronise; she took the hat, and desired 
that it should be set down in her bill : bat 
Mrs. la Mode was extremely concerned that 
she had made a rule, nay a vow, not to take 
any thing but ready money for the spring 
hatsj and she could not break her vow, even 
for her favourite Mrs« Ludgate. This was 
at least a prudent resolution in the milliner^ 
who had lately received notice from Mn 
Ludgate, not to give his wife any goodsupoü 
credit, for thafhe was determined to refuse 
payment of her bills. The wife, who: was 
now in a weak State of health, was not able 
as formerly to fight her battles with her hus* 
band upon equal terms. To cunning, thö 
refuge of weakness, she had recourse \ and 
she considered that, though she could no 
longer outscold, she could still outwit her 
ad \ers^Ty. She could not Vvw ^ \X\^ ^<2ä^ö.\^ 
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and honour of patronising the spring hat. 
without ready money to pay for it ; her 
husband, she knew, had always bank*notes 
in his escritoir ; and she argued with herseif 
that it was better to act without his consent 
than against it She went and tried, with 
certain keys of her own, to open Leonardas 
desk ; and open it came. She seized from a 
parcel of bank^notes as many as she wanted, 
and paid Mrs. la Mode with three of them 
for the spring hat. When her husband 
came home the next day, he did not observe 
that he had lost any of the notes; and, as 
he went out of thie house again without 
once Coming into the parlour where his 
wife was sitting, she excused herseif to her 
conscience, for not telling him of the free« 
dorn she had taken, by thinking : 

It will do as well to teil him of it to-mor# 
TOW : a few notes, out of such a parcel as 
he has in the desk locked up from me, 
can't signify ; and he'll only bluster and 
buUy when I do teil him of it, so let him 
find it out when he pleases. 

The scheme of acting without her hus- 

band's consent in all cases, where she was 

morally certain that if s\ve a%\Leöi ^^ ^wJA 
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not obtain it, Mrs. Ludgate bad oflea pur^ 
sued with much success. A few days after 
she had bought tbe spring hat, she invited 
Mrs.Pimlico, Mrs. Paget, and all hergenteel 
friends, to tea aod cards. H^r husband, sfae 
knew, would he oyt of the way, at bis club, 
or at the tavern. Mrs« Pimlico and Mrs. 
Paget, and all their genteel friends, did 
Mrs. Ludgate the honour to wait upon her 
oo the appointed evening, and she had the 
»itisfactioii to appear upon this occasion in 
thf? new spring hat ; while her friend, Mts. 
Pimlico, whispered to young Mrs. Paget : 

* She patronised the new spring hat! 
What a fooi Mrs. la Mode makes öf her ! 
A deatb's head in a wreath o£ roses 1 How 
frightfully ridiculous !' 

Unconscious that she was an object of ti- 
dicule to the whole Company, Mrs. Ludgäta 
sat down to öards in unusualty good spirits, 
firmly believing Mrs. la Mode's comfortable 
assertion, " that the spring had made her 
look ten years younger." She was in the 
midst of a panegyric upon Mrs. la Mode'» 
taste, when Jack the footboy came behind 
her chair, and whispered, that three nien 
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were below, who desired to speak to her 
rmmediately. 

* Men ! Gentlemen, do you mean ?* said 
Mrs. Ludgate. 

* No, Ma'ani, not gentlemen.* 

* Then send them away about their busi- 
ness, dunce/ said the lady. * Some trades- 
folks, I suppose; teil them I am engaged 
with Company/ 

* But, Ma'am, they will not leave the 
house without seeingyou, or Mr. Ludgate!* 

* Let them wait then, tili Mn Ludgate 
comes in. I have nothing to say to them. 
Whät's their business, pray ?* ' 

: * It is something about a note, Ma'am, 
that you gave to Mrs. la Mode the other 
day.* 

* What about it?' said Mrs. Ludgate, 
putting down her cards. 

* They say it is a bad note.* 

* Well, 1*11 change it ; bid them send it 
up.* 

* They won*t part with it, Ma*am : they 
would not let it out of their hands, even to 
let me look at it for an instant.* 

* What a riot about a pound note,* said 
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Mrs.Xudgate, rising from the card-table j 
* I'U speak to the fellows myself.* 

She bad recourse again to her husband*s 
desk ; and, armed with a whole handful of 
fresh bank-notes, she went to the strangers* 
They told her that they did not want, and 
would not receive any note in exchange for 
that which they produced ; bat that, as it 
wasa forgery, they must insist upon knowing 
from whom she had it. There was an air 
pf mystery and authority about. the stran* 
gers, which alarmed Mrs. Ludgate ; and, 
without attemptingany evasion,she saidthat 
she took the note from her husband's desk, 
and that she could not teil from whom he 
received it. The strangers declared that they 
must wait tili Mr. Ludgate should return 
home. She offered to give them a guinea 
to drink, if they would go away quietly j 
but this they refused. Jack, the footboy, 
whispered that they had pistols, and that he 
believed they were ßow-street ofBcers. . 
, They went into the back parlour to wait 
for Mr. Ludgate ; and the lady, in extreme 
perturbation, returned to her Company and 
her Cards. In vain she attempted to resume 
her conversation about the spring hat, and 

p 5 
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to conceal the agitation of her spirits. It 
was observed by all her ßiends ; and espe- 
cially by Mrg. Pimlico, whose curiosity was 
»trongly excited to know the cause of her 
alarm. Mrs. Ludgate looked frequently at 
her watch, and even yawned without cere- 
mony more than once, to manifest her de- 
sire that the Company should depart ; but 
no hints availed. The card players reso* 
lutely kept their seats, and even the smell 
of extinguUhing candles had no efiect upon 
their callous senses. 

The time appeared insupportably long to 
the wretched mistress of the house; and the 
contrast between her fantastic head dress 
and her agonizing countenance every mi- 
nute became more striking. 

Twelye o'clock Struck. * It is growing 
very late/ said Mrs. Ludgate. 

* But we must have another rubber/ 
Said Mrs. Pimlico. 

She began to deal ; a knock was heard 
at the door. • There's Mr. Ludgate, I do 
suppose/ Said Mrs. Pimlico, continuing her 
deal. Mrs. Ludgate left her cards, and went 
out of the room without Speaking. She 
stopped at the head of ibe ^tairca^e^ for she 
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heard a scuffle and loud voices below. Pre- 
sently all was silent, and she ventured down 
when she heard the parlour door shut. The 
footman met her in the passage. 

* What is the matter ?* said she. 

^ I don't know ; but I must be paid my 
wages,* said he, * or must pay myself.* 

He passed on rudely. She half opened 
the parlour door, and looked in : her hus- 
band was lying back on the sofa, seemingly 
stupefied by despair : one of the Bow^street 
officers was chafing his temples, another 
was rummaging his desk, and the third was 
closely examining certain notes, which he 
had just taken from the prisoner*s pockets. 

* What is the matter ?* cried Mrs. Lud- 
gate, advancing. Her husband lifted up his 
eyes, saw her, started up, and statnping fu* 
riously, exclaimed, *Cursed, cursedwoman ! 
you have brought me to the gallows, and 
all for this trumpery !* cried he, snatching 
her gaudy hat from her head, and tramp. 
ling it under his feet, * For this — for this ! 
you yain, you ugly creature, you have 
brought your husband to the gallows !* 

One of the Bow-street officers caughthold 
of his uplified arm, which trembled witk 
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rage. His wife sunk to the ground ; a se-* 
cond paralytic stroke deprived her of tbe 
power of speech. As they were carrying her 
up stairs, Mrs. Pimlico, and the rest of the 
Company^ came out of thedining-room, some 
of them with cards in their hands, all eagerly 
asking what was the matter ? When they 
learnt that the Bow-street officers were in 
the house, and that Mr. Ludgate was taken 
into custody for uttering forged bank-notes, 
there was a general uproar. Some declared 
it was shocking ! others protested it was no 
more than might have been expected ! The 
Ludgates lived so much above their circum- 
stances ! Then, he was. such a coxcomb ; 
and she such a poor vain creature ! Better 
for people to do like their neighbours: to 
make no show and live honestly ! 
; In the midst of these effusions^ of long 
suppressed envy, some few of the Company 
attempted a slight word or two of apology 
for their host and hostess : and the most 
humane went up to the wretched woman's 
bed-chamber,to ofTer assistance and advice. 
But the greater number were occupied in 
tucking up their white gowns, finding their 
clogs, or calling for hackuey coaches« In 
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less than a quarter öf an hour the house was^ 
cleared of all Mrs, l^uägste^s Jriends. And 
it is to please such friends that whole fami- 
lies ruin theraselves by unsuitable expense« 
Lucy and Allen were not, however, of 
this class of friends. A confused report of 
what had passed the preceding night,, was 
spread the next morning in Cranbourne 
AUey, by a young lady who had been at 
Mrs. Ludgate's rout. The moment the 
news reached Allen's shop, he and Lucy 
resolved to go immediately to offer their as* 
sistance to the unfortunate family. When 
they got to Weymouth Street, they gave 
only a single knock at the door, that they 
might not create any alar m. They were 
kept waiting a considerable time> and at last 
the door was opened by a slipshod cook- 
maid, who seemed to be but just up, though 
it was near eleven o'clock. She showedthem 
into the parlour, which was quite dark; 
and, whilst she was opening the shutters, 
told them that the house had been up all 
night, what with the^Bow-street officers and 
her mistress's fits. Her master, she added, 
was carried off to prison,, she belle ved. Lucy 
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a^ked wbo was with Mrs. Ludgate; and 
whetber ehe could go up to her room ? 

' There'$ nobody witb ber^ Ma^am, but 
nurae, that called by cbance early tbis 
morning, to see the cbildren» and bad the 
good«nature to stay to belp, and has been 
sitting in miQtress's room^ whilst I went to 
my bed. I'U step up and see if you can 
go in, Ma'am/ 

Tbey waited for some time in tbe parlour, 
where every thing looked desolate and in 
dtjBiorden The asbes covered the hearth ; 
tbe poker lay upon the table, near Mn 
Ludgate's defik, the lock of which bad been 
broken open; a brass flat candlestick co- 
vered with tallow, was upon the window« 
seat ; and beeide it a broken cruet of vine« 
gar : a cravat, and red silk bandkerchief» 
which bad been taken from Mr. Ludgate's 
neck when he swooned, lay under the table. 
Lucy and her husband looked at one another 
for some moments without speaking. At 
last Allen said, * We bad better lock up this 
press, where there are silver spoons and 
china ; for there is nobody now left to take 
care of any thing, and the creditors will be 
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here soon to seize all they can.' Lucy said 
that sfae would go up into thß dining^roon), 
and take an inveiitory of the furniture. la 
the dining^room, she found Jack the foot- 
boy coliecting Shillings from beneath the 
candlesticks on the card tables : the two 
little chiidren were sitting on the floor, the 
girl playing with a pack of Cards» the boy 
drinking the dregs of a decanter of white 
wine.-^^ Poor children ! Poor creaturea 1* 
said Lucy, * is tiiere nobody to take care 
of you ?' 

• No j nobody but Jack,* said the boy, 
* and he's going away. Papa's gone I don't ' 
know where ; and mamma's not up yet, so 
we have had no breakfast/ 

The cook-maid came in to say that Mrs, 
Ludgate was awake, and sensible now i and 
would be glad to see Mrs. Allen, if she*d be 
so good as to walk up. Lucy told the chiU 
dren, who clung to her, that she would take 
them home with her, apd give them some 
breakfast, and then hastened up stairs. She 
was not one of those ladies, of affected op 
useless sensibility, who cannot, even when 
they may afFord assistance, bear the sight 
of misery or suffermg. SUe iQ^xw^. Vax 
wretched friendhumUed vxvdLe.^^\Ä\^Okö^- 
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est State of imbecile despair. Her speecb 
had returned) but she spoke with difficulty, 
and scarcely so as to be intelligible. The 
good-Batured nurse sopported her in the 
bed, saying repeatedly, * Keep a good 
heart^ Madam ; keep a good heart ! Don't 
let your spirits sink so as this^ and all may 
be well yet.* 

* Oh Lucy ! Lucy ! What will becomc of 
tue now l What a change is here ! And no- 
body to help or advise me ! Nobody upon 
earth ! I am forsaken by all the world/ 

* Not forsaken by me/^ said Lucy, in a 
soothing voice. 

* What noise is that below ?* cried Mrs, 
Ludgate. 

Lucy went down stairs to inquire, and 
found that, as Allen had foretold, the cre- 
ditors were corae to seize all they could 
find» Allen undertook to remain with 
thera, and to bring them to söme settle- 
ment j whilst Lucy had her unfortunate 
friend and the two children removed iin- 
mediately to her own house. 

As to Mr. Ludgate, there was no hope 
for him ; the proofs of his guilt were mani- 
fest and incontcovettWAe. TVv^ ^o\^^^3LW5\a 
Which his \vife \vad taVew ^tom VN^ ^^^'^ 
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and giv€n to the milliner, was one which 
had not gone through certain mysterious 
preparations. It was a bungling forgery. 
The plate would doubtless have been re- 
touched, had not this bill been prematurely 
circnlated by Mrs, Ludgate : thus her vani- 
ty led to a discovery of lier husband^s guilt. 
AU the associates in Lewis's iniquitoiis con- 
federacy «uffered the just punishment of 
their crimes. Many applications were made 
to obtain a pardon. for Leonard Ludgate : 
but the executive power preserved that sa- 
lutary firmness, which has not, upon any 
similar occasion, ever been relaxed. 

Lucy and Allen, those real friends, who 
would not encourage Mrs. Ludgate in extra« 
vagance, now, in the hour of adversity and 
repentance, treated her with the utmost ten- 
derness and generosity. They were econo- 
mical, and therefore could afford to be ge- 
nerous. AU the wants of this destitute wi- 
dow were supplied from the profits of their 
industry : they nursed her with daily huma-« 
nity, bore with the peevishness of disease, 
and did all in their power to soothe the an- 
guish of unavailing remorse. 

Nothing could be saved ftoxsv >&ä ^wÄi^ 
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of Mr. Ludgate^ft fortune, for the widow : 
but Allen, in looking over old Ludgate's 
books, had found and recovefed some old 
debts, Avhich Leonard^ after bis father^s 
death, thought not wortb looking after. 
The »um amounted to aboiit thtee hundred 
and twenty pounds. As the whole concem 
had been made over to him, he could latv- 
fuUy have appropriated this money to bis 
üwn use ; but he reserved it for bis friend's 
efaildren. He put it out to interest : and in 
tbe mean time be and Lucy not only clothed 
and fedy but educated these orphans, with 
their own cbiidren^ in habits of econotny 
and industry« The orphans repaid^ by 
their affection and gratitude, the care that 
was bestowed upon tbem ; and when tbey 
grevr up they retricved tke credit of tbeir 
family, by living according to their grand- 
father's useful maxim — 

" Out of dcbt out of dangtr.*' 
November i 1801« 

END OF THE FIKST VOLÜäTE. 
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